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From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
THE FLYING CLOUD — By Charles Robert Patterson (For text, see page 50) 


The sea! the sea! the open sea! 

The blue, the fresh, the ever free! 

Without a mark, without a bound, 

It runneth the earth's wide regions round ; 
It plays with the clouds; it mocks the skies, 
Or like a cradled creature lies, 


—~THE SEA, by Barry Cornwall. 


Number of Copies of This Issue Printed 200,000 












































Feather River 
Canyon 
ALF the charm of your trip to Colorado and the West-- Utah, Yel- 
lowstone, California, Pacific Northwest -- depends upon the route 
Kes you follow. That is why the Missouri Pacific, D. & R. G. W., 
Western Pacific route is so highly recommended--it provides the five 
fundamentals of a delightful trip: 


@ Travel Comfort: Through observation sleeping car service to Colorado. 
Standard drawing-room sleeper to San Francisco. Genuinely good dining car 
service. 


qa Scenic Beauty: Through the majestic Royal Gorge, heart of the Rockies, 
past Salt Lake City, thence through colorful Feather River Canyon to the 
Golden Gate. 


@ Low Tourist Fares: Exceptionally low round trip fares will be available 
during the summer season; tickets good until October 31. 





@. Liberal Stopover Privileges: You may stopover anywhere en route, either 
way. 


qa Choice of Returning Routes: A wealth of routes available for your return 
journey. Ask the ticket agent. 





@ Communicate with nearest Missouri Pacific Lines representative: he 
will supply you with descriptive literature, and gladly assist in making 
your travel arrangement. 

Travel Comfort 


Scenic Beauty 
Stopover Anywhere 
Choice of | 
Returning Routes Fat aii | Ss TT) 


Passenger Traffic Manager 
MISSOURI PACIFIC R. R. CO. 
Railway Exchange Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sy MUSIC- = 


and everyday life 


You can’t hang the world’s greatest paintings on your 
walls; or stand up the world’s greatest statues in your hall- 
ways. But you can live intimately, day after day, with the 
world’s greatest music. Old-world symphonies. Wagner 
music dramas. Harp, violin, ’cello weaving those beautiful 
tapestries of sound you can almost discern with your eyes! 


To know music is one thing—to recognize some haunt- 
ingly familiar strajn as from a Handel oratorio or a Bee- 
thoven overture. But to live music . . . to breathe-in mu- 
sic... to let your soul stretch tall with music!—is an- 
other. You can’t get close to music without getting close to 
life. Folk songs—and under the gay brave tune of some 
old Irish harper—under some Indian’s low paddle-croon 
. . » always that sadness that humans can’t get away from. 
Music, in its fulness and deepness. And life. Put music 
into your every day. In your home. In your school. Ask 
us about Victor Records and Victrolas. 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 
Camden, New Jersey 
U.S. A. 
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free on application. 
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Editors’ Forecast 


F magic resides in the name of any 

month, surely that month is June. 
Why, even at this moment, when 
March is trying to decide whether to 
go out as a lion or a lamb—with odds 
on the former—it is pleasant to think 
about the month of roses. And it 
doesn’t seem quite so far off when we 
can tell you about the last issue of 
Normal Instructor for this school 
year. 

Of course, anyone who expects to 
be foot-loose and fancy free (more or 
less) after the end of May will prob- 
ably scorn to inspect our editorial 
menu card. But if you have to fill 
your pedagogical larder against the 
laggard days and weeks of June, you 
will want help now if ever. 

Philadelphia is a center of great in- 
terest this year. Teachers will flock 
to it from every corner of the coun- 
try. Early in July the Quaker City 
will be the scene of the National Edu- 
cation Association meeting, and all 
summer long it will be entertaining 
conventions. The visitors will all 
want to visit the great Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition on the bank of the 
Delaware, and make pilgrimage to the 
many patriotic shrines within the city 
or near by. In our June issue Dr. 
Walter Lefferts, principal of Hanna 
School in Philadelphia, president of 
the Philadelphia Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, and author of historical books, 
will write of “Philadelphia and the 
Sesquicentennial.” 

Mrs. Jay, whose travel article on 
the Northwest appears in the present 
issue, will tell of experiences when 
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she and a friend took a boat trip on 
the Great Lakes from Chicago to Buf- 
falo and continued by motor through 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land to Washington. 

Now for you who will be much con- 
cerned, presently, with resisting the 
call of that child-charming Pied Pi- 
per, June. Will you be able to per- 
suade your pupils that something 
much more important and interesting 
is going on indoors? 

James F. Tyrrell will. give more of 
his Geography Completion Exercises, 
this time on France, Belgium, and The 
Netherlands. Florentine Peters, who 
is a principal in Chicago Heights, IIl., 
will discuss “Silent Reading in the In- 
termediate Grades.” James N. Em- 
ery, supervising principal in Paw- 
tucket, R. I., will tell of “Putting the 
‘Movie’ to Work.” 


In addition to Miss Davis’s usual 
School Lunch article with menus, 
there will be a paper by Mabel Hutch- 
ings of Grand Rapids on “The Educa- 
tive Value of the School Lunch.” 
Jean L. Gowdy will write on “A 
Unique Health Project Developed in 
a Minnesota Schoolroom.” Among 
the various current series of stories 
and articles, none will be missing. 

There will be the usual variety of 
seasonable full-page features, posters 
and construction work. The cover 
and picture study, Renouf’s “A Help- 
ing Hand,” is especially appealing 
at a time when so many boys and girls 
will be counting the days until they 
may gratify their passion for water 
and boats. The Entertainment De- 
partment will feature Flag Day and 
Closing Day program material. 
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Order Your Magazines and Other Teaching Helps in Combination and Save on All 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder, and the other valuable teaching helps listed below may be ordered in combination at prices 
which represent a substantial saving as compared with ordering the items separately. Teachers when subscribing for either magazine (new 
or renewal) will find it to their advantage to include with their order such of the other helps as they may need. Use order blank on page 96. 
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women select this field of service? 


What impelled a successful business woman to leave an established 


business and take up work with My BOOKHOUSE? 
Why have scores of teachers left the schoolroom to join the 


BOOKHOUSE family? 
An I dea ! It came toa mother sever- 


al years ago as she pondered over the need of her 
child for the kind of reading that would develop 
character as well as entertain. From that idea 
grew My BOOKHOUSE, a mother’s selection 
of reading that eliminates the unethical, the 
gruesome, the commonplace. 


That idea caused The BOOKHOUSE for 
CHILDREN to expand in six years to a nation- 
ally known publishing house doing a volume ap- 
proaching two million dollars annually. 


That same idea caused mothers and fathers to 


‘buy My BOOKHOUSE eagerly from the very 


first, to buy willingly when there was but one 
volume published. Sales have grown steadily 
till now nearly a hundred thousand families own 
My BOOKHOUSE. 


Are you looking for a genuine opportunity, 
in which your education, your experience, and 
your ability will be of greatest benefit in your 
advancement? Are you interested ina larger in- 
come than you now receive? If so, The BOOK- 
HOUSE idea will appeal to you. The BOOK- 
HOUSE plan will give you your chance. Asa 
BOOKHOUSE representative you will find 


almost unlimited opportunity for increased earn- 
ings and greater service to children. 


A former assistant professor in an eastern 
college writes: ‘“To the intelligent, keenly alert 
woman, the field of salesmanship offers untold 
opportunities, not only from the point of view 
of pecuniary gain, but also from that of personal 
development. . . To know My BOOKHOUSE, 
to explain the message back of Mrs. Miller’s ex- 
cellent work, to learn of the children’s great love 
for their ‘beautiful book’—all these facts make 
selling a real pleasure.” 


The end of the school year is approaching. 
If you are without an assignment for next year, 
or if you contemplate any change in your work, 
now is the time to investigate your possibilities 
as a BOOKHOUSE representative. As a first 
step, fill out and mail the coupon request for the 
Booklet, “What Can a Woman Do?” 

T The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN | 
| 360K North Michigan Avenue | 
| CHICAGO ! 


| Please send me the free booklet, “What Can a Woman Do?” 





The BOOK House for CHILDREN 
360-K North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“T believe that man owes no higher 
duty to God and to society than 
the duty of service to childhood.” 


Jas. J. Davis 


My BCDOKHOUSE 


“The child who reads is the child who leads” 






This book is free 


on request 























To Make Your 
American History Teaching 


Doubly Effective 








SANFORD-- GORDY 


American History Maps 
With European Beginnings 


To History Teachers the name SANFORD- 
GORDY has become of real significance, 


For Sanford-Gordy Maps have proved to 
be a two-fold help a help to the 
teacher in making history teaching more 
interesting and effective . a 
student help to assure permane nt. and 
lasting impressions and a fascinating in- 
terest in the study of history. 

These maps give your pupils a new and 
broader conception of American History. 


The three maps devoted to Old World Be- 
ginnings are a welcome advance 








a distinctive feature not found in any 
other series of American History Maps, 
Pedagogically sound, historically correct 
and mechanically perfect, this series of 
twenty maps represents a new epoch in 
history map making—a_ leadership dillicult 
to equal, 
ES A A NS SS AS SS 
Free Miniature Map U-5 
| To American HIistory Teachers furnishing us 
with the name and address of their school su- | 
perintendent or person with authority to pur- 
chase Map equipment, we will m ail a miniature | 
copy of our S-G Map No. 6 (in colors). It is 
a convenient and useful reference. 
Pg snip this coupon and sin to your letter, 


J. NYSTROM @ CO. 
os Calumet Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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THE BIG 


CO-OPERATIVE 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Thoroughly covers every state in 
the Union and all of its posses- 
sions. Write for our free literature. 
DO IT NOW; WE’LL DO THE REST, 
National Educational Serviee, Inc. 


Main Office: 
3350 E. Colfax Denver, Colo, 
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Coolidge on “Washington the 
Teacher” 


If to set a mark upon the minds of 
men which changes the whole course 
of human events is teaching, then 
Washington ranks as a prince of 
teachers. ... 

Envy, malice, uncharitableness, class 
jealousies, race prejudices, and inter- 
national enmities are not realities. 
They do not abide. They are only the 
fictions of unenlightened comprehension. 
Those who preach them are not safe 
advisers and not sound leaders. Noth- 
ing but discord and disaster at home 
and abroad can result from following 
these policies. Washington was the 
antithesis of all this. His writings 
and teachings breathe a higher, broad- 
er purpose, a more inspired leadership. 
No man clung more tenaciously to 
what he believed was right, or was 
prepared to make greater sacrifices in 
its support. But he viewed the right 
as a universal principle, to be applied 
not only to himself but to others, not 
only to his own state but to the nation, 


| not only to his own countrymen but to 


foreigners. There was nothing about 
him of the small American. 

He believed our own political insti- 
tutions were superior to those of other 
countries, but he never preached 
hatred of all things foreign and he 
made large concessions in the negotia- 
tion of treaties for the settlement of 
disputed questions which were for the 
advantage of foreign nations. He be- 
lieved that obligations were mutual; 
that what we expected to receive we 
both in the 
field of citizenship and in the — Ar 

e 
clung to the realities. That was his 
greatness... 

We shall fail in our estimation and 
understanding of him unless we re- 
member that during his lifetime he 
helped to build a place of religious 
worship; in his will he provided for 
institutions of learning, and in his 
farewell address he emphasized the 
spiritual values of life. But what he 
did was even more eloquent than what 
he said. He was a soldier, a patriot, a 
statesman; but in addition to all these 
he was a great teacher.—From the 
President’s address before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National 
Education Association, February 22, 
1926. 


Rhodes scholars from the United 
States and Canada during the past 20 
years, according to a statement of the 
secretary of the Rhodes 
Trust, have made almost identical aca- 
demic records at Oxford University. 
Among the 420 candidates for appoint- 
ment considered at the last election of 
scholars to enter the university in 
October, 1926, Ohio led with 39 candi- 
dates; Pennsylvania had 30. The sti- 
pend has — increased recently, and 
the 32 men elected will have an annual 
income of £400 each for the three years 
of their residence at Oxford. 


Lessons in the technique of radio 
sending and receiving have been given 
to twenty teachers of Oakland, Calif., 
selected to give classroom instruction 
by radio. The class was under the di- 
rection of the assistant director of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development, 
Research, and Guidance of the Oak- 
land public schools. Details considered 
in connection with radio-lesson prep- 
aration were how to talk before a mi- 
crophone and how to give lessons to 10 
different schools tuned in, followed by 
a sketch of the school work outlined 
for the first semester. It is believed 
that the lessons by radio will not only 
benefit the children but will convey 
valuable ideas to teachers in the pre- 
paration of their own lessons.—School 
Life. 








School Teacher Wanted in 
Chile, South America 


School Teacher preferably with rural school expe- 
rience, capable of handling all grades from kinder- 
garten to eighth grade, small school mining camp, 
Chile, South America, 3 year contract, transportation 
both ways and salary while traveling paid by Com- 
pany. In reply give complete details. Address 








G. C., ROOM 34, 240 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


CLARK «xo BREWER TEACHERS? 
AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Globe Building 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Jenkins Arcade 


NEW YORK 
IE Letcesi Wm sitticettat 4 


BALTIMORE 
211 North Calvert Street 


) Oy Eu, ue On Ot i G 
N_Y. Life Bldg. 


(eo) 5 0 (O7.Nere) 
64 East Jackson Boulevard 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
437 Fifth Ave., New Yor Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


FORTY-FIRST YEAR.—We have secured promotion for many thousands of teachers. 
Good demand at all times for well prepared men and women for grade and high school 
positions. Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business”. 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YO 


eens Ll an Service 


SF , 
"ROCKY MTT. TEACHERS 











IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 








We enroll only Normal and College graduates. 
Photographs made from original, 25 for $1.50. 











. AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 
Wm. RurFer, Ph. D., Manager 


Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Branch Offices: < Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City Mo. Rialto Bldg. 














PRINCIPALS AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Income Through The Summer 
We want men to repre sent our Secretarial Course consisting of Shorthand, Typewriting, Bookl i Busi: English, 
Jorr , and Secretarial Studies. Must be free to do some traveling and have cars. If you area 
hustler and willing to work full time during the summer with the idea of remaining. permanently, if successful, we have 
an unusually attractive offer whereby you can capitalize on your educational experience. We give you complete prac- 
tical sales training free and pay you while you learn. State age, qualifications and experience. 


STANDARD EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 189 W. Madison St., CHICAGO 


The WEST and ALASKA 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS. FREE ENROLLMENT. 
E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, = = - MISSOULA, MONTANA 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ‘sr:Touts, mo: 


GRADE TEACHERS WANTED WITH SIXTY HOURS OR MORE PREPA- 
RATION. WRITE FOR REGISTRATION BLANK AND FOLDER. 


Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


224 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
and Private Schools. Established 34 years. Write for booklet, 














Metropolitan Bldg., 





High class nationally known 
medium between Teachers, 
Colleges, Normal, Public 
“How to Apply”. 





‘In ya d experience, this i is the be st teach- 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency «sri iricvntet see 


Wiiieh School, ig illinows, 





Other Office : 911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Write, PAUL YATES, Dept. N., 620 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





s 2 of high order is rendered by THE OHIO TEACHER'S 
Professional Service {if 07%" finding for trained and experienced teach- 


ers or those just out of college or normal school the kind of positions desired, Our calls come direct 
from school officials and we recommend direct. Write for booklet at once. We operate in every state. 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 
The only Agency located 


Arkansas Teachers Agency *° 7x7 nfala. 


We make an honest effort to place YOU in the best position YOU can fill. 
VICTOR L. WEBB, Manager, 604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


“The Teachers’ Agency that Works’. Located in the heart of the land of sunshine and opportun ity 
The past year we had many calls for Unive rsity, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes tea 
Write to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


TE ACHERS! The watch-word of America is OPPORTUNITY. Seek 


* it thra the GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY, 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


O. BOX 157, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
No teacher enrolled with less than two years (60semester hours) of college work. 


FLORIDA TEACHER SERVICE BUREAU, ;25 Souther Buildins, 


ers, Coaches, Supervisors. Normal and College Graduates, only. Free Enrollment. M. R. Stroud, Mar. 


isu reacuers’ acency ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAIL 


FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENC oF;,2- SIMONS, 


ANAGER. 
16 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

















1531 ARCADE BUILDING, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
No Branch Offices. 











LIBERAL TERMS TO SOL 1c ror 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC mae endfor Year Book Fe" He Huntworth 


Leary Building, Seattle, Washington. 


LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 








OUVENIRS 


For Closing Days of School 


The kind your pupils like to keep. The Souvenirs shown here are the latest development in a 
printing method which brings you beautiful designs and careful workmanship at a remarkably 
low cost. They are distinctly your gift to your class. 

In addition to your name, your pupils’ names, the name of your school, ete., these little remem- 
brances carry an appropriate message from you to your pupils, They are a real joy to give, and 
the kind your pupils wiil always cherish. 


HARTER’S NO. 1, 2, AND 3 SOUVENIRS 


The No. 1,2, and 8 Souvenirs are beautiful little four page booklets designed to be made up 
individually to your order. Cleverly arranged in three different cover designs to sive 
the attractive book effect illustrated at the left. A four page insert allows ample 
space for special imprinting to your order, 
The appropriate sentiment on page one of the insert together with special PRINTING 
of the name of School, District, County, State, your name, and your pupils’ names 
make this gift distinctly your ‘“‘bon voyage’ to each of your pupils, 
Covers of these Souvenirs are made from SPECIAL IMITATION LEATHER PAPER, 
STEEL DIE EMBOSSED AND BOUND WITH GENUINE SHEEPSKIN THONGS. Send 


9 


coupon below for samples of the Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Souvenirs. 


PRICES No. 1, 2, 3—with printing of names which you send us, 12 for $2.00, additional 


copies—8 cents each. With sentiment only, no special printing of names, ete.,--$1.00 per 
dozen, any quantity, Envelopes in which to enclose No, 1. 2, and No, 3 Souvenirs, 10 cents 
per dozen, 


HARTER’S ASSORTED SERIES SOUVENIRS 



























R’S 













HARTE 
“ASSORTED SERIES” 

















Another new idea in gifts to your pupils—The Assort- Each Souvenir made with open panel cutout in 
ed Series Closing Day Souvenirs shown at the right] cover, shewing miniature mounted on page three, se- s 
No, 2 are made of heavy art paper, with excellent color lected from World's greatest. paintings. : SPECIAL CLUB OFFER--Get one or more of your 
SOUVENIR tones enhanced by the use of exquisite Sepia repro- Cover pages carry appropriate sentiments in beau- associate teachers to order Souvenirs with you, and we 
ductions  - the —_ = —_ ae . ae = bapd art type, ~ —— designs and cng eee aladly now oe pes pee di Ss eetice set This 
72 giving an effect of rich beau y ordinarily found only pace on page o for teachers Name, name of pupil, applies to 9 » a, and 3, an ssorte eries Souve- 
Write for samples. in the most expensive printed matter. place and date. Price, each, $0.08; per doz., $0.75. nirs shown abov 
PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS FOR SPECIAL AND CLOSING DAY ree "For FREE teaching helps and catalogs use this COUPON™ — — 
CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. Contents: 25} DIALOGUES FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. Con- TO THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 2048 E. 71 St., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
recitations, 2 addresses, a salutatory, 2 valedictor-| tains twenty-five original humorous dialogues, suit- | : 
ies, the + 25 ——— 25 class a ing — ioe of ee us ge & found in a coun- Please send the following checked catalogs, samples, etc., to me without charge, 
S_ toasts ableaux, exercises, dialogues and | try schoo , Price —CCatalog of School and Class Jewelry, Pe ts, ete. (Free 
plays, 8 songs, 5 drills and a suggestive program.| ALL IN A GARDEN FAIR. A Flower Pageant. I 2) “ne <a f - ear ; 1% as i aes ; penny Heer . ns ; 
128 pages. P-61, Price 40 cts. For at >? : boys and, 8 girls. Full directions ; | oO a of Graduation ¢ rae se at anc nvitations. (Free) 
4]. }costumes which are simply made with crepe paper. “-—Samples of Certificates of Promotion and Diplomas for 1926, (ree) 
ot ee i os iy ee pon Ph i Lines are in rhyme, clever, adapted to primary and New Seatwork and Silent Reading catalog—cirenlar (Free) 
music, others set to familiar tunes. For all grades, | intermediate. Songs unusually tuneful, danc vp and | es : ¥ : ‘Gag Pa Saweeyee 
M-214, Price 25 c drills dainty and pleasing. | F-63. oftice 36 ats . C}—New list of ‘Helpful Hints for Teachers” titles, (ree) 
HE HOUSE A J A clever (}-—F ree Pantograph folder, which describes an easy way to make Jarge blackboard or desk maps, 
isatieke. ey ages ge Fn aight gl. simply staged. 11 chil- I drawings, rl and acseneiionn sian sina cities 
sfresh- | Ste M- ——Cutalog 4 2w Se , s an ante i hts To VE e ‘ree 
ag ff eee TWELVE herve FOR CHILDREN. Humorous, I Wc, aa 7 Se Gt ee COM the tone einen af Con er 
A s ® wise and otherwise. 26 pages. ively, full of ac —I"ree copy 0 ek GR *S G 1,’ the finest lection of Commencement plays, En- 
— “M273> fa of @ childish na- tion and fun. Two 2-act and ten 1l-act plays for | tertainments and Speeches to be had. 
eth children of all grades. Every school will find some- ee SES a ae ERO R ia pata — — i a sid 
CLOSING EXERCISES FOR THE GRADES. thing in this book to suit its requirements, Paper. | Oo arter’s New Teachers’ Catalog, which describe ind illustrates lundreds of good thing But 
Teaeaine, Tectiatione, cover Ok vases ot Last | E006, Price 40 ate ae er aaa CON 
ay act j 8 a ; a IMPOR 
salutatory and valedictor i two clever plays, spark- We are , | 
= a ¥ » are prepared_to supply any books published by " 
ling with fun, etc. M-274, Price 35. cts. the F. A, Owen Publishing Company. When order- TM MIMMNN TY is 2-50 costsiaasatssccavisconuss Heossstoasebulassissuuessasua csi nieawaidastsiviiiae aaletssilodaialadlluiiaaansisihciiiallanisiaaiittilal 
ORIGINAL DIALOGUES FORANY TIME. Inter-| ing supplics from us include any items needed from | 
esting, amusing. Primary and intermediate grades. | the Owen lists advertised in this magazine, and thus 
Witty, spicy and lively. M-268, Price 35 cts. save the time and bother of making out two orders. J ADDRESS ESE Ber AE ere ene PEER Rea POE Te RAREST EE TERT TEE ES RRO Oe 
aigetne, 8s THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, iviinis 2s 
CLEVELAND, OHIO CLEVELAND, OHIO 




































“Outdoor Schoolrooms” 


That every community maintain a 
wild life area, the larger the better, 
similar to our National Parks, is 
urged by Dr. William G. Vinal of the 
New York College of Forestry, Syra- 
cuse University. Wild life areas, ac- 
cording to this expert, are of great 
value as “outdoor schoolrooms.” They 
are important for their scenic sine 
tions and as places where forestry 
may be demonstrated, and the study 
of geology, wild plants, and animals 
may be carried on. They serve as 
game refuges, provide fishing, preserve 
native wild flowers, and afford oppor- 
tunities for camping, scouting, and 
nature photography. They furnish 
a health resort, a refuge for tourists 
and a playground for picnic parties. 
All of these features are important 
and inter-related. 

“We must preserve all our native 
wild life for the future as well as for 
the present generation,” says Dr. 
Vinal. “Most of our large mammals, 
game birds, and many native wild 
fl owers are in danger of extermination. 
We must preserve the balance of na- 
ture in every wild life area. To do this 
we must prevent pollution, fish dis- 
eases, fire hazards, and the introduc- 
tion of new pests. Some pests which 
have been recently introduced into our 
wild areas are chestnut blight, white 
pine blister rust, gypsy and brown tail 
orto and English starlings. The in- 
troduction of these foreign species 
from Europe has upset the balance of 
nature wherever they occur. 

“Community wild life areas must be 
governed for the good of the people, 
free from politics. They should be ren- 
dered accessible by scenic roads and 
trail systems. Campers should use 
only dead wood for fires in designated 
places; there should be free nature 
guide service; approved sanitary ar- 
rangements are indispensable; out- 
door sports should be encouraged. Ar- 
lificial amusements such as dancing 
should be prohibited.” 









Is This Education ? 
I can solve a quadratic equation, 
but I cannot keep my bank balance 
straight. 


original, but T-cannot ask tor a piece | BAMBOO HANDLE TOOTH BRUSH 


of bread in German. | 


I can name the kings of England ' Scientifically Correct, Practical and Economical 


since the Wars of the Roses, but I do 
not know the qualifications of the 
candidates in the coming election. 


I know the economic theories of 


Malthus and Adam Smith, but I can- = 
not live within my income. 

I can recognize the “leit-motif” of ; 
a Wagner opera, but I cannot sing in B 
tune. , 

I can explain the principle of hy- si 
draulics, but I cannot fix a leak in the | 
kitchen faucet. 

I can read the plays of Moliére in 
the original, but I cannot order a meal 


in French. 








I have studied the psychology of 
James and Titchener, but I cannot 
control my own temper. 


I can conjugate Latin verbs, but I 
cannot write legibly. 


I can recite hundreds of lines of 
Shakespeare, but I do not know the 
Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, or the Twenty- 
third Psalm. 


BNIWV vi - : 


now for your supply 
this couron. 


—Bernadine Freeman |; . ° 8 Ra St Sts 
. 11 reet, State 
| Takamine Corporation, jon 2 fs aioaty"' wy. y. Pree t 
iT ere 


Music “clinics” were conducted re- | 
cently in Geneva and Utica, N. Y., by 
the chief of the state educational meas- | 
urements bureau and the state super- 
visor of music in cooperation with the] | | 
| 


_aat\WWals 





local school superintendents and super- 
visors of music. The purpose of the 
clinics was to acquaint supervisors and 
teachers with recent achievement tests 
for measuring the individual progress 
by grade pupils in reading music. 














Delivered anywhere in the United States 


A thoroughly practical, economical Tooth brush, scientifically 
correct and endorsed by thousands of your co-workers. See 
that your pupils are supplied for the balance of the school term 
and also for the summer vacation. Give each achart. Write 


Ship me ...... gross of Takamine Brushes; price $7.50 per gross 


Indicate number 
Ship me Takamine Tooth Brushes at 6 cents each 


MMU ies isiecks bens csdocicddcescuins 
















Costs Only 


EACH 
$7.50 
per gross 


of Tooth brushes and free charts. Use 





Total amount enclosed $ 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


I Didn't Think °° Resoistions 


MakingMoney 
Could Be 
So Much Fun’ 


**t do not believe a those who 
have gone into this work can really 
appreciate the joy it brings. Ali the 





Would you like to make $10 to $25 at home 
and thrill to the joy of decorating lovely gift 
wares? You need no special ability. Other 
women with go previous experience are doing 
it. Fireside Industries teaches you i 
new method--makes everything easy. 
FASCINATING SPARE-TIME WORK 
There’s no more interesting diversion--and 
the money is always welcome! In 
lcisure time, and under personal direction of 
Gabriel Andre Petit, you decorate parchment 
shades, candle sticks, table runners, ik 
shelves, baskets, book ends, and countless 
other art objects somuch in demand. Work 
is just like play. ‘Through membership in 
Fireside Industries, you gct articles cheap-- 
sell them at big profit. e furnish artist’s 
outfit without extra cost to all members. 
FREE—B8EAUTIFUL NEW BOOK 
% ‘ON DECORATIVE ARTS 
Gives fuli details of this 
source of spare-time income. Illustrates 
beautiful home accessories you can decorate. 
Explains simple method which enabled women 
who started work for pastime to build up 
steady incomes. If you long to express your 
personality anew way --if you want to’turn your spare-time at home 
to $10,,to $25 a week--write for this 32-page book today, sure, Ene 
close 2c to help pay postage. ere’s no other obligation at ell. 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES Dept.10-e Adrian, Mich. 
. —_— 


Fireside Industries, Dept.10E Adrian, Mich. 

Please send me at once your free book on 

Applied Art, with full details of membership 
in Fireside Industries, I enclose 2c stamp. 


wonderful new 










Name. 


Address | 


WANT fo DRAW like this? 














Easy when you 
know “perspective!” 


i{ 

‘ }) Leas d 

Have trouble drawing your ideas so they || aka 2 
‘look natural’? i 


— 


Joseph Cummings |L—— 
Chase, famous War Artist, quickly 
shows you secrets of “Perspective.” 
All you need, to draw anything. 

Get the ‘‘Knack’’ in One Evening 
His course, “‘FREE HAND DRAWING,” 
in 12 lessons, also shows how to letter well, 

1 












make posters, draw faces 
and hands, Sent on re- 
quest. Pay postman only 
$1.95, plus postage. Money 
back in 5 days if you want 
it. Easiest way known. 
Write today. 


Edward J. Clode, Inc ,Dept. 
45, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 


Short-Story Writing. 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $S0CO in spare time. 
Hundredsare selling constantly tolead- 
ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dr, ESENWEIN Dept. 48, Springfield, Mass. 


—SCHOOL OF NURSING— 


% year course, Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical classwork throughout 
all departinents, igh school diploma or its 
equivalent required for admission, 
New, modern, well-equipped nurses’ home, Main- 
tenance provided as well as monthly allowance, 
Write for free Book of Facts. 

Superintendent, School of Nursing, 

WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL, 

Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 


High Schoo! Course 
In 2 Years You simplified High 


inside two years. Meets all requirements for en- 
trance to college and the leading professions. This 
and thirty-six other practical courses are described ip our 
Free Bulletin. Send tor it TODAY. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-567 Drexel Av. & 58th St. © A.3.1923 CHICAGO 




































You can complete | 














Unusual facilities for 


Bardeen-Union pint grade teach: 
Teachers Agency. ore tn better posi- 


Exceptional places for exceptional teachers. 
No registration fee.—Permanent enrollment. 


BARDEEN -UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-03 East Washington St., Syracuse, N.Y. 














FRE Sample Map on request. A complete set 
of our Perfect Outline Maps (the best maps 
ever made), with each order for this set of SIX IDEAL 


PROJECTS. Inspiring, Practical. Embody latest 
educational methods. Every progressive teacher should 
own them. Bound separately, The set $2.00. 


THE KENYON PRESS, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 


Guaranteed Position with Definite Salary 


Study at Home or at our College one of our practical Business 
Courses. You need not pay us until we place you. Get Free booklet. 
Greenfield Dept.11, Greenfield. Ohio 


TEACHERS Needed ferajers Aency, Mentors Ky. 


TEACHERS WANTED=Nat’l Ag’cy-Phila.,Pittsb’g, 
Syracuse, Northampton, Mass., Auburn, Me., Ind’ps, Ind. 









Business College, 











It is not possible for us to spare the 
space required to give in full all the 
resolutions adopted by the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association at its 
Washington meeting. An able com- 
mittee headed by Payson Smith, Com- 
missioner of Education for Massachu- 
setts, prepared the resolutions, and 
they stand as an expression of the De- 
partment’s policy. Brief quotations 
and summaries are given below, except 
in cases where special significance 
seems to us to demand more: 

1. The Department “gives its re- 
newed pledge that the American public 
school shall serve worthily the highest 
and best interests of our republic. 

2. Thanks President Coolidge for his 
address on George Washington which 
“adds a brilliant and permanent page 
to the records dealing with the first 
President.” 

3. Expresses gratitude to Washing- 
ton hosts of the convention. 

4. Commends the progress made in 
Washington city schools through the 
interest of Congress and under Super- 


| intendent Ballou’s leadership. 


5. Indorses the Education Bill now 
before Congress which “does not per- 
mit of any interference with the com- 
plete autonomy of the states in the ad- 
ministration and _ control of their 
schools, but [it] does provide for the 
more efficient participation of the fed- 
eral government” in education, partly 
through creation of a Department of 
Education represented in the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet. 

6. Affirms position on Child Labor, 
favoring such legislation as will pre- 
vent exploitation. 

7. Urges cooperation in a vigorous 
effort to eliminate illiteracy. 

8. Asks Congressional legislation to 
clear title to lands granted to states 
for the benefit of their schools. 

9. Recommends use of every avail- 
able means to improve rural schools— 
including adequate supervision, and a 
standard of salaries “‘such as will at- 
tract and hold teachers of special 
training for rural work.” 

10. Refers to the Executive Commit- 
tee the question of a possible change 
in the date of the Department’s an- 
nual meeting. 

11. Urges cooperation in a balanced 
program to promote health and phys- 
ical education. 

12. “In an age more complex and 
intricate than any other the world has 
ever known, in a country of unparal- 
leled prosperity, the problem of per- 
sonal adjustment to social, civic, and 
economic environment is not easy. To 
a generation of youth facing such com- 
plexity the difficulty is great indeed. 
It is a tribute to young America that in 
making this adjustment so many suc- 
ceed and so few fail. We bear our 
tribute to the essential cleanness, the 
intellectual straightness, the frank 
courage, and the decent idealism of 
American young manhood and young 
womanhood. The greatest obligation 
we, an adult generation, owe is the ob- 
ligation we owe to them. In develop-. 
ing those characteristics of personality 
and citizenship which we desire for our 
civilization, such as obedience to law, 
respect for government, and tolerance, 
all American adults will serve youth 
best by themelves setting those exam- 
ples which they desire youth to fol- 
low.” 

13. “The guiding of the inquiring 
mind of youth is a responsibility not 
to be lightly undertaken. Knowing 
that each generation must be mindful 
of the lessons to be learned from the 
studies and experiences of former gen- 
erations, we rely confidently, in any 
conflict between truth and error, upon 
that Divine wisdom that has endowed 
the human brain with the power to 
think and to reason. Only that educa- 
tion can be free which provides under 
conditions appropriate to the age of 
the student complete liberty to seek 
the answer to any honest question. We 


(Continued on next page) 






























AND PRIMARY PLANS 


YOU WiLL LOVE THE WEST! 


May 1926 





SCENERY CLIMATE OPPORTUNITY HEALTH 
AM Tixp ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY =, 37 
ALASKA, HAWAII BOISE, IDAHO THE WEST 











TO ASPIRING TEACHERS 


The South and West offer better inducements than any other sections. Teachers from 
all states receive a cordial welcome in this field, and those who work are promoted rapidly. 
THE BELL TEACHERS’ AGENCY has located thousands of teachers in this field during 
the past thirty-three years. It works earnestly, persistently and successfully for its members, 
For full information address 























L CLAUDE J. BELL, MANAGER, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
4] 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° ***New vor 


RECOMMENDS COLLEGE AND NORMAL GRADUATES, SPECIALISTS, AND OTHER TEACHERS TO 
COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. Receives many calls for PRIMARY and GRAMMAR GRADE TEACHERS, 

















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, PREs. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALB . N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN, 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue, (42nd Street), New York 
Full Information on Request. “Established 1919” Write Department N. 








V. P. REEVES, Manager. H. C. REEVES, Pres. and Treas. We work 


e wi 
ROGHESTER TEACHERS’ AGENCY = 3, 
27 CLINTON AVENUE SOUTH, ROCHESTER, N.Y. + elle omceranme 


No fee till position is secured. 


THE, AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
ESTABLISHED TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
SCHOOLS in the EAST and often ADVANCE SALARIES THIRTY to 
FIFTY percent. Send for FREE Registration Blank. 


L. C. MacMillan, President. MAY ONDERDONK, Manager. 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 


The OSWEGO TEACHERS’ AGEN yg Established 1910 


Grade teachers wanted, positions open daily, free enrollment. Write us today. 


YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Locates teachers in the West, Alaska, and the Islands). FREE ENROLLMENT, Personal attention given. 
JOHN D. STOUT, Manager, BROADWAY BU:LDING, PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham Clancy, 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, tee: serie Ceminesen’’ ci 
CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — yas2ctewn'W. ¥. 


Wm. H. Fletcher, Mor. Established 1904— NO POSITION, NO FEE. Write for particulars. 


Travel Now or This Summer 


An old established firm has a position open to a woman teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for Summer vacation. Work along line of education 
and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. Must be 
over 32. No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 


J. S. PERRY, Dept. A-5, 913 GARLAND BUILDING, CHICAGO 


Registration form sent on request. 


EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


321-323 University Block, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 














1 Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 


























“Just How 
Do Those Pupils 
Stand?” 


How much have they absorbed from these past four months’ teaching ? 

You’ve covered the work, yes—but have the pupils gotten it? 

It is getting towards the end of the term now and you can’t afford to 
guess. In fairness to yourself and to the pupils—check up! 

Smith’s Regent’s Review Books are just the thing for this—a conven- 
ient, authentic summary of the New York State Regents Examinations 
for the past 20 years. Questions grouped conveniently for topical review 
with the most recent question papers given complete. Answer Books 
form unequalled supplements to any texts. 

Why waste precious class time dictating questions or distributing 
old examination papers when Smith’s Regents Review Books can be 
obtained at nominal cost by ordering in quantities ? 

Question Books and Answer Books in any of the principal Grammar and 
High School subjects, 40c each, 12)3% discount on orders of 6; 25% on 12. 
Order direct or send for catalog. 

“ Pupils Like to Use Smith’s ” 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
117 Seneca St. Dept. F-5, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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pleasurable among the events of t 
of the inexpensive gifts which long 
and usefulness of Wilcox Souvenirs 


names at no extra charge. 
style suited to your school. 
Certificates of Promotion. 

pretty two-color inserts ornamented 
with your own special copy at no ext 


[THE joy of the Closing Day of School thrills teacher and pupil alike. 
and girl is the presentation 
where desired, of a Certificate of Promotion. 


Specify 
Wilcox Souvenirs 


SOUVENIRS 


For The Last Day of School 


Featuring the New and Inexpensive 


Certificates of Promotion 


Not the 

he day to every boy 
serve as mementos of the occasion. 
has been increased this year by the 


The 


you want souvenirs with 
are made in a variety of styles 
with sketches and appropriate verses. 
ra cost. Send us the name of your school, 


whether 


of education or trustees, your own name, date and names of pupils. 


Order Direct from this Advertisement for Prompt and Efficient Service 


ORDERS—Send your order direct from this advertisement with 
printing very plainly, underscoring u and e and Capitals S 


prompt attention. Write copy for 


ways include the proper 


remittance to cover the cost, 


the assurance that it will 


Any incorrect payments will be promptly ad 


All orders filled within 24 hours of receipt except those with photo which require two days extra, 


If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ 1 
number of souvenirs, Thus if you order 24 souveni 
to your remittance. 


CLUB ORDERS-—Special discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more orders are sent together. 


names, add one cent for each name appearing above the 
add 


rs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, 


Get your teacher friends to combine their orders with yours, thus saving you and them money. 


ENVELOPES—To fit any souvenirs you order, in 


cluded free. 


addition, 
This appears in addition to the pupils’ 
Read carefully the descriptions below and select just the 
or without 


Prepared 
board 


receiv 
and G. Al- 





least 


value 


with 








e our 
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SAMPLES—Of any one souvenir free upon request. Additional samples five cents each, Credit will be 
given for all samples returned which have been charged for. 
This partins thought 
e oO J . efe ¢ . r _ — — _ ‘ « 
Description of Souvenir with Certificate of Promotion | pnts “Lam leaving, today 
At the right is illustrated the center pages of a souvenir booklet | g. Promotion ae? With you, my pupil ane friend, 
with Certificate of Promotion. Pupils’ names appear elsewhere in { Moss the deeds that were wright 
the booklet when certificates are used. A Certificate of Promotion | “~*~ = a EN Kee te 
P P 8 : ‘ ° han senyphed the steer prowecad fos A - 
should be something your pupils will prize for years. Our Closing | , Saati Bele ads Nfld Teese thie’ bila ah 
Day Souvenirs with certificates are just the thing. You may make | fs Your fife to new energies ben’, 
up a combination order having part of your booklets with and teonded a he a 
part without certificates at no extra charge. Read advertisement | ted 
and price list carefully. We will fill your order promptly. | - _ E MAYTIME 
dD, AL 
DESCRIPTION OF SOUVENIRS AND BOOKLETS f _ aad 
(ALL BOOKLETS CONTAIN 8 PAGES) 
‘ se The design is beautifully print- tistic insert pages on which in addition to appropriate 
Goodluck Souvenir ed in harmonizing colors on verses and sentiments will be —— your regular copy. 
heavy fine quality bristol cut out the shape of a large horse- With or without special printing 
shoe, ecard is — with a blue tien hang wet 1 kl m™ , _— ‘a 
while in a tint under the names appear | ie numerals 1e design speaks for itself 
1926." The card is approximately 613 x 7% inches Schoo Days Boo et representing as it does in 
(See price list below.) * a eniane m 7" the typtes al county school house. Beauti 
fully printed in four colors on the finest quality bristol, 
5 : f ring bound with a silk tasseled cord. With or without special 
Floral Booklet fovr,.?Very appropriate. for the | printing." 
closing days of school, The iris, jonquil, lily and violet . St ce 2 rag 
are all represented in the strikingly lifelike printing. With Maytime Souvenir Bh core is 1 rinted in a sin- 
or without special printing. * dali Maddie ahem = Sel anh — Ry Re scheme = 
e e ar ‘J oo a school house in the background. This souvenir is excep 
National Souvenir agg way Pa en A tionally artistic in every way, mae de ot the finest quality 
the American Flag in colors, It is printed in three colors | Stock throughout. ith or without special printing. 
and gold and contains an excerpt from the national salute ° . a ™ : 
to the fla These booklets are tied with red and blue Blue Bird Souvenir os waieae sn beauty = 
ribbons. ay Yith or without special printing. * anastiachoot annvenire ever mate. ‘Che caves is orintel: by 
Thi ‘ ha Sia hoa the offset process and denotes the little school house in the 
us souvenir marks the bes distance near which are circling the bluebirds, symbols of 
Keepsake Souvenir in artistic effort that coull joy and happiness. The inserts and cover are fastened to 
possibly be produced at the price. It is neatly engraved and | gether with a harmonizing cord and silk tassel. It would 
though slightly more expensive appeals to the majority as he difficult to imagine a more desirable or suitable gift. 
heing well worth the difference. The cover is embossed in With or without special printing. * 
colors and can be used either with or without photo as de- i . 7? en “ety 1 
sired. With or without special printing.* Pansy Souvenir Lower in price, only Deentne 3 J 2 if -. oun oe Th, 
; This souvenir is used only in con let, this souvenir fills a long felt want in the souvenir field, 
Photo Souvenir nection with tenchor's photograph providing a quality gift at a priee within the reach of all 
which is mounted as indicated in illustration, There are On the back of each card is the space tor printing the usual 
three designs in beautiful colors, size 3% x 5 inches, all data used on the other souvenirs. With or without special 
just as attractive as the illustration. There are eight ar- printing. * 
J 
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t Certificate of Promotion not used with 


this souvenir. 





With Best Wishes 
From Your Teacher 


“PHOTO 


| eae 


Dept. 5, 


JOHN WILCOX PUB. 


CO., Inc. 
COOPERSTOWN, N. Y. 
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would respectfully remind our fellow | other agencies which have cooperated | financially supported for the, larger | An interesting and — informative 
citizens that while legislation seeking | with it in the publication of the Year-| service and responsibility which the | booklet on The Food este of hes 
to control the subject-matter of the | books on the curriculum and_ various | adoption of the foregoing policy would | Banana’ may be obtained wit rout - 
curriculum may impede educational | research bulletins. Recommends exten- | place upon it.” | by ee W il — yr Phe 8 
progress, it has not the power to alter, | sion of cooperating study and research, —= | lisher, Ww. M. Leonard, aod At antic 

Ave., Boston, Mass. [The booklet was 


modify, or 





set 


aside any 
law of nature, of science, or of God.” 
/4. Expresses appreciation of the 
service rendered by 
esearch and by the committees and 


immutable 


the Division of 


not only in matters of current impor- 
tance but in problems of education 
whose solution will require a period of 
years; the Division of Research to be 
“organized and adequately staffed and 











The parent who visite his son into 
the world uneducated defrauds_ the 
community of a lawful citizen and be- 
queaths to it a nuisance.—Chancellor 
Kent. 


compiled by Skinner, Sherman and Es- 
selen, consulting che mists, and there 
is a Foreword by Franklin W. White, 
M. D., of the Harvard Medical School. 
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Souvenir Prices 
| Quantity Without Photo With Photo 


S cho O Souvenirs 7 for $1.58.....$1. 
For 1925-1926 School Year cc 1.67.0..0-0-1.88 


Our new souvenir No. 2 (3% x6%) has Ripple Finish, 
Tan cover, Relief Printed in colors, with 8 insert pages of 
new material, hand lettered and illustrated. Inserts are 
old ivory color and harmonize beautifully with the tan 


cover. 

ENVELOPES 
The small illustration shows the envelope we had es- 
pecially made for these souvenirs, exactly matching the 
souvenir covers and printed as illustrated. Our prices 
include these special high grade envelopes. 


PHOTO STYLE 





On page opposite pupils’ names we have a new and novel "437... 5 
design suitable for photo of teacher, schoolhouse or both. RS "| RE 





Additional copies (above 40) 
without photo, cents each. 
With photo, io cents each. 


If photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add 
2¢ for each souvenir for the additional photo. We can copy 
any size photo to size required. If your photo is in folder, 
remove if practical. Your photo will be returned. 

YOU SEND TO US 
Name of your school, district number, township, county, state, 
names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the school board. 
If less souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be 
printed, add 2c for each name in excess. 


Remittance must accompany your order. We pay the postage. 
If you will write us a postal we will be pleased to send 





you a free sample of this souvenir. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, MANSFIELD, 0. 











SHORTHAND IN 25 EVENINGS Eloquent addresses, orations and debates 


Interesting home study; written with ABC’S; speedy, | prepared on short notice, —$2.50 up. 


ccurate. Make extra money coach thers. Write f 
free lestin now. DICKINSON ScHOoL, 321-1 Broadway, | J. R. McCormick, 1414-5 Street, N.W. Washington, D. C. 
ew Yor ity. 











Chi SUMMER SCHOOL 
Bush Conservatory- Chicago June 30 to August 3, 1926. 


DRAMATIC ART, EXPRESSION, STAGE CRAFT, DANCING, 
SCHOOL MUSIC and all branches of Music. 
For free Catalog, Information on Dormitories, etc., address 


N. I. SCHWENKER, Secy., 839 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Illinois. 











DIXIE MODELING CLAY 


DIXIE MODELING CLAY is adapted for use in art work, vocational training and kindergarten 
class room, Itis ground and packed in sanitary bags ready for use by the addition of sufficient 
water to make it pliable, PRICE $1.00 PER 501b. BAG. 


DIXIE CLAY COMPANY, Puryear, Tenn. 











Primary Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
June 22—Summer School—July 30 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan. 
THREE DEPARTMENTS-—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 


























THE COMMENCEMENT MANUAL 


370 PAGES OF PLANS, 
HELPS, SUGGESTIONS. 


by Edith F. A, U. Painton, the most complete book of its kind, Every angle 
of the subject is covered. The harried and perplexed teacher finds here the 
very feature or selection to assign each student for his individual Commence- 
ment effort, as well as many class features and entertainment novelties, Edu- 
cators and students will find it a mine of Commencement wealth, 


CONTENTS: Salutatories (16); Valedictories (12); Histories (7 entirely 
new forms); Prophecies (8 exceptionally original features) ; Class Colors (8 
combinations) ; Class Flower (9); Class Yell; The Will; Class Grumbler; 
Presentation of Diplomas (5 forms) ; Class Drill; Cartoon; Class Songs (4) ; 





Class Poems (10); Class Mottoes with Essays (9 English and Latin); Sus- 
gested Mottoes (107); Class Plays (4) Suggestions for Novel Programs, Class 
Trial, Drama, Biography, Journey, Commencement Times—Last Edition, Debate, Reunion, Conven- 


Baccalaureate Sermons (4). Beautiful 


ten, Seance of Circle, Minstrels, Funeral Pow-Wow, etc., 
Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


cloth binding, gold lettering, clear attractive typo, illustrated, 370 pages. 
DENISON’S PLAYS AND ENTERTAINMENTS 
Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Monologues, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Musical Comedies, Revues, 
Minstrel Material. Our Plays and Entertainment are particularly suitable for schools. A large selec- 
tion, Something to fit any occasion, Every teacher should have one of our new Catalogues mailed free. 
Denison’s Plays and Entertainments are known everywhere, 
The Imprint “Denison” signifies quality, Established over forty-five years, 








T. S. DENISON & Co. °°? S.Wabast ve" CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Trends in American Education 


President A. Lawrence Lowell of 
Harvard, in his recent report to the 
Board of Overseers of the university, 
had some very thoughtful things to 
say regarding education in America. 
He remarked upon what he considered 
a general defect in our system in these 
words: 

“The child is often sent to a kinder- 
garten at an age when he ought to be 
learning to read in the primary school; 
at twelve he is doing what he ought to 
have done at ten; at eighteen he is 
finishing the secondary school with 
studies that he ought to have taken 
two years earlier... When the youth 
enters college, he is of an age when 
he ought to be mature enough for work 
of a university character. He is so in 
Europe, but not in America.” 

Of the present trend of education, 
President Lowell had this to say: 

“Among a mass of people with a me- 
chanical turn of mind, accustomed to 
mass production, there is a natural 
tendency to standardize, and when edu- 
cation reaches the dimensions of mass 
production the process is naturally ap- 
plied thereto. This is excellent if it is 
not carried too far. Much good has 
been done by standards that raise the 
minimum, but there is a grave danger 
in going beyond that point. In the 
educational state of our country at the 
present time we need continual ex- 
periment with new methods, and there- 
fore a wide diversity in institutions 
above the minimum plane; we need a 
greater variety both in secondary 
schools and in higher education; and 
all this should be encouraged, although 
it interferes with standardizing and 
causes hardship for individuals. Homo- 
geneity in education has great advan- 
tages, but the price for these is too 
high if paid at the expense of progress 
and excellence.” vee 

Although perhaps of only indirect 
interest to teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, still Dr. Lowell’s 
comment on present tendencies of in- 
struction at Harvard is significant in 
view of the fact that “individualized 
instruction” is making its impress on 
public school systems. In reporting 
acceptance of the principle of requir- 
ing for graduation from Harvard Col- 
lege a general examination in the sub- 
ject chiefly pursued in college, the mem- 
bers of the faculty having served to 
some extent as tutors rather than in- 
structors, Dr. Lowell said: “The 
trend away from the older system of 
instruction and toward a new concep- 
tion that the student is the only true 
unit and end of education has been 
making headway in many institutions 
of higher learning.” 


Anxiety is the poison of human life. 
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The Ideal Teacher from the 
Pupil’s Viewpoint 


The following is taken from “The 
Torch,” a school publication, at Bex- 
ley, ‘Franklin County, Ohio, as repub- 
lished in The Ohio Teacher. It is 
written from the viewpoint of the stud- 
ent-editor and as such teachers may 
find it enlightening to read. 

“A teacher’s first duty is of course 
to teach, to get across to the students 
the knowledge he or she possesses and 
which the students ought to know, 
Almost any stick could stand up and 
drum on history and math, but when 
a person can drum and make it seem 
alive and as important as it really is, 
that is a real teacher. The most in- 
teresting classes are the ones in which 
the instructor uses his personality, who 
always has a little story or saying to 
illustrate his point and who doesn’t 
hesitate to get off the subject some- 
times to discuss some other topic of 
interest. 

“As a rule students regard a teacher 
as being a person who is somewhat 
aloof, as someone to look to and learn 
from but not to really know. As a 
matter of fact a teacher comes in con- 
tact with an immense span of life. 
He meets all sorts of people and is one 
of the best informed and most interest- 
ing persons in existence. If this useless 
barrier of unfamiliarity is broken 
through and the class recognizes the 
teacher for his own worth and person- 
age how much closer they can get to- 
gether and how much easier every- 
thing becomes! On the other hand too 
much familiarity breeds contempt and 
lack of discipline. A good teacher 
while being a good friend with every 
student must also command their re- 
spect. Did you ever notice that a pop- 
ular teacher hardly ever has to resort 
to detention halls or the office in order 
to make things run smoothly? He just 
seems to expect everybody to behave 
and everybody does. 

“Sympathy is another quality of a 
good teacher, sympathy with effort, 
with stupidity, with misfortune, with 
opinions, with ideas. Every student 
has them but when they are met with 
ridicule and misunderstanding they 
are apt to be henceforth kept secret. 
Someone who sympathizes can open 
up the gates of speech of a young 
brain and help it to self-expression. 
Reasonableness is another factor of 
the ideal teacher. The instructor who 
can’t see any side but his own and 
listens to no one’s story usually gets 
in return stubbornness and underhand 
tricks. 

“In a word, to be ideal, a teacher 
ought to be a real friend, but not too 
familiar, who commands respect, who 
has a sense of humor, who can be firm, 
who reigns in the classroom by virtue 
of personality not by iron rod, and 
above all who understands and sym- 
pathizes.” 


Training Recreation Leaders 


Courses in physical education de- 
signed to train specialists in recrea- 
tional activities for mental patients 
are offered in the School of Education 
of New York University for the sec- 
ond semester. They are under the di- 
rection of R. K. Atkinson. Arrange- 
ments have been made with the super- 
intendent of the Children’s School on 
Randall’s Island and with the State 
Hospital Commission to use the New 
York State Hospital on Ward’s Island 
and the Brooklyn State Hospital for 
the Insane, as well as other institu- 
tions, as a means of giving students 
of physical education contact with the 
day-by-day problems of mental dis- 
orders. Practical programs of activ- 
ities in the institutions will be work- 
ed out in connection with the courses 
of study pursued at the University. 
A comprehensive program for teach- 
ers and supervisors of physical edu- 
cation, as well as for school adminis- 
trators, is offered in the regular s¢s- 
sions of New York University and in 
its Summer School. 


Every failure teaches a man some- 
thing, if he will learn.—Dickens. 
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> TEACHERS! 


Among your pupils you have sev- 
ral who have talent for drawing 


‘and want to— 


We pay liberal commission 
for led 


by teachers. You can make 
extra money. We have twenty- 
five years’ teaching experience. 
} mg sonal in = Lape 

pare time. f 
ten completé courses. One course especially prepared 












for teachers. Hundreds have taken this course an 
im teaching efficiency in drawing. For your & 
sake and the sake of your pupils, you should send 
for our Luxe Year Book. Gives complete details 
regarding our courses in Normal Drawing. i 

Car wing 


and 50 on. Bates, free on request, 
our #pec roposition to teachers for recom. 
mending promising pupils. ‘Address a 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART ©! cies, wien, 


$100 a Wee 


(@ For = 
¥¢ CARTOONS 


io 
Get Into This Attractive 
Fast-Growing Field Now. 


Learn to Draw Cartoons atHome 


A wonderfully simple method makes it amazingly easy to be- 
come a professional cartoonist right at home in a few hours 
a week spare time. Enjoy easy hours—freedom from 
routine—and make $100 a week or more, Write for Free Book 
which tells all about this easy method. Mail card TODAY, 


Washington School of Cartooning 


Room 425-D, 1113-15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Hawaiian Guitar 
REE 


toStudents 


This Hawaiian Guitar ex- 
pert and professor wants 
the opportunity to welcome 
you as a student so you will 
quickly learn how to pla 
Hawaiian Guitar—yes, you will 
be able to play just like the native 
Hawaiians. To get you started 
and help your musical success 
which will bring you pop- 
ularity, you will receive a 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, 
the same as the one pic- , 
tured, free when you en- 
roll. Our short cut methe /° 
od of instruction will / 
enable you to play a 
piece almost from the 7 
first lesson. Rush 
coupon for full par- 
ticulars today and 
we will reserve a gift 
Hawaiian Guitar for 
you. 














































Learn to LY 


Play Quickly 


With our short cut method of instruction i 
you will quickly learn how to play Hawaiian 
Guitar which will bring you popularity and social suc- 
cess. You learn to play from notes. If you never had 
any musical training, you will quickly get on, because 
our nine experts have perfected a course_of home 


instruction which is as simple as learning A, B, C’s. 
Picture and Phonograph Record 
We don’t depend upon 
Method Easy printed lessons only for your 
success, but we levee pa vena of our professors play- 
ing, diagrams, charts and phonograph records 
foreach lesson. This practically brings our 
professors from our studio to your own home 
and enables you to listen to their a 
just as_ if they were actually in front o 
you. To prove this is easy, we will send 
you your first lesson free. 


Rush Coupon—Send No Money ~ 


So positive are we that you will become one of 
our students, we will send free without obligation, 
our first lesson, Also receive our free big book 
pitich gives particulars about our course. Write 
or your free k and your free lesson today. 

oS es ee Se ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee 


HAWAIIAN STUDIO No. 725 

q New York Academy of Music 

00 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

cu ease Tush your free book, ‘‘How to Learn Hawaiian 
Beat and my first lesson. Also reserve a gift 
oe Guitar for me. This obligates me in no way 
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Educational Notes 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is to have a new 
$2,000,000 high school. 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa., 
has chosen as its president James Al- 
bert Beebe, dean of the School of The- 
ology, Boston University. 


Every Tuesday night A. N. Palmer, 
New York, author of Palmer Penman- 
ship Publications, broadcasts a lesson 
in penmanship. The series will com- 
prise 24 lessons. 


_ George F. Zook, head of the Divi- 
sion of Higher Education in the U. S. 
Bureau of Education at Washington, 
has become president of the Municipal 
University of Akron, Ohio. 


Students in the University of the 
Philippines, Manila, have petitioned 
for a five-day weekly schedule in order 
that Saturday may be free for ath- 
letic and social activities. Classes are 
now held every week day. 


_ Professor David Eugene Smith, dis- 
tinguished mathematician, retired from 
active service at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, on February 1. He 
has been appointed professor emeritus, 
and will retain his office and mathe- 
matical library at the College. 


The top floor of the new marble li- 
brary at Asheville, N. C., will house 
the O. Henry Memorial Library of 
modern American fiction. This con- 
sists in a collection of fiction auto- 
graphed by the authors. O. Henry 
(William Sydney Porter) is buried in 
Asheville. 


During the Summer Session of Bat- 
tle Creek College, Battle Creek, Mich., 
Miss Jennie Smith, Director of Nature 
Study in the Marr Training School of 
Detroit Teachers’ College, will offer 
courses in nature study for rural teach- 
ers, nature study for primary and in- 
termediate grades, and the teaching of 
general science. 


By an eight to one vote the Chicago 
Board of Education has approved Su- 
perintendent McAndrew’s’ emeritus 
service plan, which provides pension- 
ing of members of the educational sys- 
tem who have reached the age of sev- 
enty. The ruling became effective Feb- 
ruary 1 and affects seventy-three 
teachers. Maximum pension will be 
$2,500 and minimum $1,500. 


Professor Harold 0. Rugg of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
speaking before the Massachusetts 
conference of junior and senior high 
school principals and deans of girls, ad- 
vocated a revision of the high school 
curriculum to include presentation of 
international problems that have arisen 
since the World War. Speaking on 
“Bducation and the New Citizenship,” 
he urged the inclusion of the history 
of industry and study of condiitons 
affecting contemporary life. 


Forty uniformed motorcycle police- 
men are engaged in a safety education 
campaign in all rural schools on trunk 
lines in Michigan, under the _ super- 
vision of the state department of public 
safety. The officers visit schools and 
personally instruct pupils in the neces- 
sity for safe play on school grounds 
and how to avoid danger on public 
highways. The campaign is indorsed 
by the state department of public in- 
struction and the state teachers’ asso- 
ciation. 


A tourist lunch room at the state 
park at Interlochen, Mich., was main- 
tained last summer by Michigan State 
College to demonstrate what can_be 
accomplished by cooperation. The 
state highway department built an at- 
tractive log cabin, near-by farmers 
supplied fresh vegetables under an ar- 
rangement with the agricultural de- 
partment of the college, and teachers 
and students from the home economics 
department prepared and served whole- 
some meals to tourists visiting the 
park. 

The Japanese Brotherhood Scholar- 
ship Committee is offering the first ori- 
ental scholarship ever to be awarded to 
a student who wishes to complete his 
or her studies in Japan. The offer was 
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library in one volume, 


Many of our Christian Agents did this last Summer. 
af oe Son ate meeting — —— and making money as well. 
ow many Bibles anyone may have they want the New Edition of the Tho ’s Chai 

Bible as soon as its wonderful features are explained. ~~ Sead at Te 
understanding on the pages of Holy 
Scripture, gives you a complete Bible 
Has full auth- 
orized texts and equal of over 800 pages 
of Reference Chains, Text Cyclopedia, 
Expository Verse Analysis and Char- 
acter studies, Historical Data, Diction- 
ary Material, Bible Readings and com- 
prehensive treatment of places, man- 
ners. oe and customs. 
praised by leaders like Dr. Charles E. Jefferson, Dr. S. Parks Cadman, Gypsy Smi 
andothers, Write today for Big Illustrated FREE book and agents Se 


B. B. KIRKBRIDE BIBLE COMPANY 


1143R Meridian Life Bldg., 33 
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Travel this Summer 
without Cost and MAKE MONEY 


What better way can you spend your vacation than 
This is easy because no matter 


Turns the searchlight of knowledge and 


THOMPSON’S 
CHAIN-REFERENCE 
BIBLE 
Makes Meaning Clear 


Used and 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





For a let 








2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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EASTERN SCHOOL, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
COLORADO SCHOOL, Boulder, Colorado 


Superintendents, Principals, Supervisors of Penmanship, Commercial, Grade and High 
School Instructors have found in these schools during past years a delightful and positive 
short cut to skill in demonstrating and teaching successfully good handwriting. 


Attend one of these schools and learn thoroughly physiological, psychological and pedagogical 
truths about plain rhythmic muscular movement handwriting. 


Pp prospectus address for Eastern School, The A. N. Palmer Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., and for the Colorado School, The A. N. Palmer Somme 
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Musicians Are So Popular! 


You, too, can have a host of admiring friends and good times galore. 


For a new method makes any 
easy to learn in a 


Just think of what a “dead time” any 
party or social affair would be without 
music! Is it any wonder that musicians 
are in demand everywhere, cultivate new 
friendships so easily, and are the favorites 
wherever they go? 

Yet why should you always sit back and 
listen to others do all the entertaining— 
see them have all the fun—receive all the 
attention when it’s now so easy for any- 
one to become a musician? 

For even if you do not know one note 
from another—even if you have never 
touched a musical instrument, through a 
new and amazingly easy method you can 
learn to play any instrument, right at 
home—in a short time—without a teacher. 


Amazingly Simple Method 
There are no tricks—no stunts—no long, 
tedious exercises—no dull, monotonous fin- 
ger practice. Everything is clearly explain- 
ed and simplified, so that you get all the 
essentials of a thor- 








announced by Harry E. Edmonds, di- 


ough musical educa- 





tion—in short cut 
fashion. 
Successful stu- 


Voice and Speech Culture 
Automatic Finger Control 
Banjo ( Tenor, Plectrum 
or S-String) 


specific practice hour 
either. You go fast 


or slow—it doesn’t 











musical instrument astonishingly 
few short months. 


make a bit of difference because there isn’t 
any expensive private teacher to pay. With 
this new form of instruction, the cost is 
the same in every case--a few cents a lesson. 


Free Booklet Explains New Method 


Send for our interesting Free Booklet—- 
that tells you all about this wonderful new 
system—which has already taught almost 
half a million students to play their favor- 
ite musical instruments in a few months. 
Don’t hesitate because you think you have no 


talent. Thousands of our most successful 
students never dreamed they possessed the 
slightest musical ability until it was revealed 
to them by our wonderful ‘Musical Ability 
Test.” Now many of them earn big incomes in 
bands or orchestras, as music teachers, church 
organists, vaudeville artists, etc. Others use 


their music solely for personal pleasure and for 
the entertainment of their friends. But once 
you see how quickly and easily you can learn 
to play your favorite musical instrument 
through this startling easy way—you will not 
let another day slip by without sending for the 
course. So send for the Free Book Now, Mail 
the coupon to-day. U. S. School of Music, 65 
Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 





_ 
U. S. School of Music, 
65 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, ‘‘Musie Lessons in 
Your Own Home,”’ Demonstration Lesson and par 
ticulars of your special offer, I am interested in the 


following course: 


Have above instrument? 


you 


Name .... 


Play dents say that this 
home course in mu- 
By Note sie is real fun—more 
Come Coney one fascinating than the 
rgan omposition m 4 - 
Violin Sight Singing} MOSt enjoya ble 
Drums and Ukulele game! For ywu study 
Traps Guitar i. 
Mandolin Hawaiian when you please 
Clarinet Steel Guitar} and as much as you 
Flute Harp please — in your 
a =, spare time. You're 
Trombone not tied down to any 


Address 











These deep, glowing, jewel - like 
colors transform the classroom. 


O soft, so brilliant, so variedly lustrous are they. 
Nature study, making simple designs from 
familiar objects, flower groupings, classroom 
decorations—all gain zest and sparkle through the 
marvelously new color effects securable with 
REED’S Crepe Papers. 
T is so easy to harmonize these colors, too. So 


simple a child may understand. An attractive 
little booklet has been prepared with a color har- 
mony chart, based on the well-known Taylor Color § 
Harmony Keyboard, which we should like to send 


you. Itiscalled: 


“Color Harmony with REED’S Crepe Papers— 
Containing a Valuable Color Harmony Chart.”’ 
There has not been anything just like it before. Every- 
thing init is new and original. Beautifully illustrated, 
many of the drawings in four colors, written in simple 
language, easy tounderstand. The booklet was prepared 
to satisfy the increasing demand for something novel and 
distinctive. Itisa treasury of good things. 
FILL OUT THIS COUPON cece 
C. A, REED CO., Williamsport, Pa. ae 
I enclose ten cents, for which please send me your 
booklet on Color Harmony, containing valuable Color 
Harmony Chart. 


Name. 





Address. 

















Music Teachers 
Supervisors of Music 
Five Weeks 
June 29 to July 31 


Intensive Course 


Public School Music Methods 
Unequalled Facilities 


Voice, Violin 


Theory, 
Normal Training 


Piano, 


Send for Summer School Booklet 


Columbia School of Music 


Box N.I. 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








1873 TEACHERS COLLEGE 1926 


¢¥ JALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


A Standard Normal School [ 
(Aceredited by the Indiana State Board of Education) 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 14 to August 19, Including Saturdays 
Courses for teaching in both Elementary and High 
Schools. Full quarter credit. Also special six 
weeks courses, Half quarter credit, 

NEW AND EFFICIENT MANAGEMENT 


The University is controlled by the Lutheran University 


Association. Excellent educational facilities under whole- 
some influences. Combine your summer vacation with 
study at a very low cost. 

For special Teachers College bulletin, listing summer 


courses, writeto: OFFICE OF THE’ PRESIDENT, 
Dept. C, Valparaiso University, Valparaiso,Ind. 


y oer of International House in New 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


York, the club and dormitory for for. 
eign students at Columbia University 
built by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The 
‘money for the scholarship was raised 
by Japanese students through presen- 
| tation of their native dramas. It will 
'be awarded the most popular student 
| of those who apply. 





of Coldwater, Mich., who, though al- 
ready possessing minimum scholastic 
requirements, attended summer school 
last year, has been given on recom- 
mendation of the superintendent. 


The assistant attorney general of 
the state of Washington has rendered 
a decision that a pension may legally 
be drawn in two states by a teacher, 
provided that the requirements of both 
states have been met. 


Wichita, Kans., a city of about 72,- 
000 population at the last federal cen- 
sus, has built a million-dollar high 
school upon a campus of 68 acres. 
The grounds include experimental 
agricultural plots and an athletic field. 


A general appropriation for educa- 
tion of 14,953,847 pesos and of 1,421,- 
000 pesos for school construction dur- 
ing 1926 is the largest sum that has 
ever been set aside by the Philippine 
Legislature for education. (A _ peso 
equals 50 cents in our money.) Con- 


A bonus of $50 to teachers in schools | 
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ing the past year a service to advance 
the best and largest interest of Phila- 
delphia.” He planned and executed 
the ornamental iron work for the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in New York City, 
a work which kept 100 men busy for 
two years. His work, which is all 
done by hand, includes the gates of the 
Harkness Memorial Triangle at Yale 
University, the ten-ton gates of the 
Packard Building in Philadelphia, and 
work in the Memorial Chapel at Val- 
ley Forge. 


At the semi-centennial anniversary 
of Johns Hopkins University in Febru- 
ary, it was announced that the Uni- 
versity plans to return to its original 
function as a purely graduate and re- 
search institution, offering only the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor 
of philosophy, aside from the degrees 
now awarded by its medical and en- 
gineering schools. No date has been 
set for the change, but it is estimated 
that at least $6,000,000 will be re- 
quired to put the plan into full effect. 
A recent compilation of the leading 
men of science in the United States, 
made by Johns Hopkins, shows that 
245 of them were trained at this uni- 
versity. 


Nearly 800 New Jersey boys and 
girls employed in New York City are 
compelled this year to attend continu- 
ation school for four hours a week. A 





struction of new buildings will now be 
made possible. 


Professor Edward L. Thorndike’s | 
portrait is to be painted and presented | 
by friends to Teachers College, Colum- | 
bia University, in recognition of his ! 
quarter-century of service on the Col- 
lege faculty. Professor Thorndike, one 
of Columbia’s noted teachers, was 
honor guest at a large dinner to cele- 
brate the anniversary. 


Rural supervisors of negro schools, 
employed under the Jeanes Fund, are 
an important factor in the educational 
program of Virginia. During the 
school year 1924-25, 56 of these work- 
ers were engaged in 53 counties in the 
state, their labors resulting in im- 
proved conditions in homes and schools 
of the colored people in many sections. 
In addition, Jeanes agents raised more 
than $100,000 for educational work 
among the negroes in Virginia. 

Dr. Stuart P. Sherman, literary edi- 


tor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
will be a member of: the summer school 
faculty of Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, this year. During a period 
of six weeks he will give two courses, 
one on “Nineteenth Century Litera- 
ture from Wordsworth to Stevenson” 
and the other on “Nine Plays of 
Shakespeare.” Dr. Sherman, before 
joining the Herald Tribune staff, was 
professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He is editor and au- 
thor of many books relating to literary 
subjects. 

Samuel Yellin, ornamental iron 
worker, “blacksmith,” as he calls him- 
self, has received the Philadelphia 
Award of $10,000, created by Edward 
W. Bok, for “having performed dur- 





tuition fee of $2 a month is charged. 
The continuation school law of New 
Jersey requires attendance of children 
until 16 years of age; in New York 
the maximum is 17, or completion of 
the high school course. It was found 
that as a consequence many employers 
in the city, to avoid the inconvenience 
of school attendance by their workers, 
were giving the preference to young 
people from New Jersey. To prevent 
this discrimination the New York 
state education law will be applied im- 
partially to all under-age workers. 


Yale University is to have a great 
new Gothic library, erected as a me- 
morial to the late John W. Sterling, 
Yale graduate of 1864, at an estimated 
cost of $6,000,000. It will be designed 
not only for immediate use but also to 
meet the university library needs for 
the next hundred years. Construction 
on the building, which will house five 
million volumes, will be begun this 
summer. Yale authorities believe that 
it will be the largest and best planned 
university library in the world and 
that its special services and conven- 
iences for students and professors, and 
for scholars in general will be unsur- 
passed by any other library in the 
world. 


Establishment of a teachers’ em- 
ployment agency in connection with 
the twelve employment offices of the 
New York State labor department has 
been announced by Dr. James A. Ham- 
ilton, industrial commissioner. Em- 
ployment agencies of the state now 
cover industrial, commercial, domestic, 
agricultural, building and juvenile free 
placement service. The new service 
will be operated in cooperation with 











Summer School, July 6— August 13, 1926 
More than 280 courses of interest to teachers, 
supervisors, principals, and administrators. 
Comfortable, convenient, and inexpensive 
living accoinmodations. 
Write for the complete bulletin, 
DEAN JOHN W. WITHERS 
SUMMER SCHOOL, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE EAST NEW YORK CITY 








PROBLEM METHOD Problems, References t 





DIRST PUBLISHING CO., 





DIRECTED STUDY 


A STUDENT'S WORK BOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
FROM COLONIZATION TO CONSTITUTION. 


Outlines. Adapted for Supervised Study, Home Work, Job Assignments. 
By CHARLES C. SCHECK and M. ALTHEA ORTON of WASHINGTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
Dept. C5, 


SEVENTH GRADE. 152 PAGES. 
70 CENTS. DISCOUNTS. 
© 14 Texts, Questions to Every Problem, Maps, 


Box 207, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Keuka College Summer School 


Keuka Park, N. Y. 

June 28—August 7, 1926 
Beautiful surroundings, new building, mod- 
erate expenses, and able faculty. Special 
courses for teachers and college students. 


A. H. NORTON, President. 

















Wonderfol, new device, guides your hand; corrects 

our writing in few days. Big improvement_in three 

ours. No failures. Complete ontling FREE. 
St. Louis, 


i 


Write C. J. Ozment, Dept, 11 












Part One makes compos 


“T have just finished 
Clark's “Four Years En- 
glish’”’, the best book on 
English 1 have read in 
years, It will be widely 
used, C. C. Miero, 

President Colorado 
Coli 


$1.50 postpaid by us. 


hand. Price $2.00. 





Choose for Your Summer School Companion 


Clark’s Four Years English 
r-\Y_——lt will Spell SUCCESS for. You 
. — Here is a book for students preparing to teach and for teachers already 


in service that meets a real need. 


sentences, paragraphs and essays, 

The Chapter on Sentences alone is worth the price of the volume’’, which is 
Part Two analyzes the plays you love; “The Merchant of Venice’, ‘‘Julius 
Caesar’’, “‘Macbeth’”? and ‘‘Hamlet’’. Next, Milton’s “‘L’Allegro” and “Tl 
Penseroso”’. A clear, comprehensive, helpful work you’!] want constantly at 


To teachers only, both volumes $3.00. Money returned if not satisfied. 


lege. NOBLE & NOBLE, Publishers, 76 Fifth Ave., New York 


ition easy with understandable chapters on words, 
It has many times been said of this book, 
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Summer School 


of Physical Education 
and Athletic Coaching 


6 Weeks Inclusive, June 21 to July 24. 


Teachers of Physical Education, Playground 
supervisors, dancing, swimming instructors, 
and athletic coaches—brush up this summer 
and add this fine professional training to your 
teaching work. Special course in Corrective 
Work. 16th year. Large gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, dancing auditorium. Excellent 
faculty. School and women’s dormitory lo- 
cated on beautiful North Side. Detailed in- 
formation on request. 















American College of Physical Education, 
Accredited—Co-Educational 
Dept. N.IL., 1019 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 















Battle Creek College 


(Dedicated to Race Betterment) 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 17 and July 8—August 17 


Special courses for Primary Teachers, 
Leading American Educators on Faculty. 
Vacation in Michigan’s ‘Little Lake Dis- 
trict”. Improve your Health and receive 
your A. B., B.S., A.M. or M.S. Degree. 
Free physical examination and advice giv- 
en by the great Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


I. O. Foster, PH.D,, - - Director 
Paul F. Voelker, PH.D., - - President 
Cora L. Hoppough, A.B., - - Registrar 

































A BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE 


Bockkeeping, Shorthand, 
ATHOMESa\esmanship, Higher 
Accounting, Civil Service. Gradu- 
atesearn $100 to$300amonth. Our 
School is one of the great system of 
Brown’s 22 Business Colleges. 23rd 
year. Thousands from all walks of 
life have learned successfully. Write 
for FREE catalog and particulars of all 
Courses. Mention Course preferred. 


BROWN'S HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
254 Liberty Bidg. Peoria, ill. 


















Windsor Mt. Artist Colony 


A Summer School of Fine and Applied Art 
Boulder Lake, White Mts., New Hampshire 
Special low rate to students. Normal course for 

teachers and supervisors. Light Weeks, Booklet. 
T. M. DILLAWAY, Art Director, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 946 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Lmuyy LAYTON School 
ad 


* ART 


Summer School 

June 28—Aug. 6. Drawing, Painting, and Out- 
door Sketching, for Beginners and Advanced Stu- 
dents. For catalogue address CHARLOTTE R. 
PARTRIDGE, Dept. B, 438 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Socialized Series of Readers 


“The Modern School Readers” by Ruth Thomp- 
son and Supt. H. B. Wilson of Berkeley. These 
Readers are scientifically tested and graded. 
Primer—65c BookI—70c Book II—75c 
Book III—85c Book IV.—$1.00 
HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING CO., 
149 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California. 
































highest pai wor! advertising . Lou cap 
ieara easity dnd aalchy at home quriog your spar time, "Sues" 
opportunities now in advertising ever before. endous de- 
ye it iy Fe . big pay. os 
Send for Boo! d vita’ 

facts— just what you want Sins, terostine information ond Si 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
Dept.2585 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S. A- 















ENJOY THE COOL SUMMER CLIMATE 
OF THE MONTANA ROCKIES By An Ideal 
Combination of Study and Recreation 


SUMMER SESSION, 1926 
State University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana—June 21 to Aug. 20 
— to Director of Samrees Doonan 



























Complete Your Education 
by Gorrespondence. High School Di- 
plomas, College and Professional Degrees. 
Home Study Bulletin FREE. 


TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. 
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the state normal schools and teachers’ 
training schools. Dr. Hamilton termed 
the new service “an advanced step in 
public employment activities of the de- 
partment. ’ Applications by school au- 
thorities for teachers should be made 
early enough to give the employment 
service Officials time to select a fitting 
applicant. Care will be exercised to 
place teachers in positions as conven- 
ient to them as possible, and to elimi- 
nate trial appointments. 


According to School Life, 12,000 


Pennsylvania teachers are taking ex- | 
in 24 state normal | 


tension courses 
schools and accredited colleges. The 
courses are all post-high-school grade, 
similar in every respect to those 


offered in regular sessions, and are | 


made possible through co-operation of 
these institutions with the state de- 
partment of public instruction. The 
same requirements for entrance are 
demanded, but not more than six 
semester hours of credit will be al- 
lowed for work done in any one 
semester. 

Because it will be necessary for New 


York City to utilize its borrowing pow- 
er as largely as possible in issuance of 


bonds to build new subways, the city’s | 
school building program has been re- | 


duced to a minimum agreed upon at a 
conference between Mayor Walker, 
Comptroller Berry, and President Ry- 
an of the Board of Education. An al- 
lotment of $55,000,000 for schools has 
been reduced to $20,000,000. With 
this, the Board of Education will be 
able to carry on work on about thirty- 
five elementary and high schools. No 
permanent curtailing of the school 
building program is contemplated. 


At the conference of the Eastern 
Interscholastic Publications Associ- 
ation, held at Cornell University in 
March, St. John’s School at Manlius, 
N. Y., won the sweepstakes prize, a 
silver loving cup, for the best all-round 
group of publications, the “Daily 
blotter,” a mimeographed news sheet, 
the “Windmill” in the news and lit- 
erary classes, and the “Haversack,” 
annual publication of the Manlius 
school. In the news class, ribbon 
awards went to Elmira, N. Y., South 
Side High School; Manlius; and Rich- | 
mond Hill, N. Y., High School. In 
the magazine class, ribbons were won 
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| Seibert School Souvenirs 


Today a Happy Custom 


Grown from a novelty years ago to a happy custom today, the little remembrance at the close 
of school is always cherished by pupils. It is the last personal touch from the teacher—one 
that boys and girls long remember, one that parents interpret as a vital interest in their chil- 











dren, Itis the last expression of your personality bringing to a happy end the school year, 
Different in design and entirely new in style. 


SOUVENIR NO. 25 engraved souvenir illustrated at left, is the Ty ee oy —¥- 


1e cover 18 
of heavy pebbled stock and is engraved (not printed) in beautiful colors, The first page contains 
a very appropriate greeting from teacher to scholars. On three of the pages appears a splendid 
poem entitled ‘‘Close of School,’’ appropriately illustrated, written especially for this souvenir. On 
the third page we print for you the following: name of school, district number, township, county 
and state. Also name of teacher, scholars and school board, We also print the grades and county 
superintendent if you wish them. Souvenir is bound with a silk cord as shown in engraving. Size 
of souvenir is 3%x6% inches, contains 12 pages. 

You will like this souvenir, 
bine in making it a most popnlar one. 


SAMPLES FREE, WRITE A POST CARD FOR SAMPLES OF OTHER STYLES 


BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. They are steel engraved and 
are made up similar to the highest grade Christmas cards. 

PHOTO SOUVENIRS. If photos are wanted on souvenirs be sure to send us a photo of yourself 
or schoolhouse, securely wrapped and with your name on the_back, e will make a small photo 
for each souvenir. Your photo will be returned uninjured. We can copy a small or large 
photo, but if you want the best results, send a good clear photo, Remove and send picture only 
if your photo is enclosed in large folder. It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 


Its simplicity, its expressiveness, its downright beauty—all com- 
You cannot go wrong in specifying it. 


WHEN YOU ORDER send name of 
school, district number, township or 
city, county, state, teacher, scholars, 
school board, county superintendent 
Grades or year will also be printed 
if desired, 

REMITTANCE must acompany all 
orders, Send P. O, or Express Money 
Order or registered letter if possible. 
Stamps and personal check accepted 
only when other forms of remittance 


PRICES OF NUMBER 25 
10 or lees without photo....................c..cs000 ee 
Additional ones, 9c each 
10 or less with photo 
Additional ones, 11¢ each 


The above prices include an envelope for enclosing 
each souvenir. This envelope is made of transparent pa- 
per. All of our goods are sent postpaid. Assured De- 
livery 10c. Orders replaced if lost in mails. are impossible. 


Seibert Printing Company, Dept.26, Dover, Ohio 


See our big advertisement in April issue of Instructor. 








Fall River School Makes Rules 
for Dances 


The faculty of the Fall River, Mass., 
high school, supported by the School 
Committee, has put into effect strict 
rules affecting school dances. The 
school will exercise jurisdiction over 
the music, the admissions, and the con- 
duct of dancers. All music must be of 
“distinct musical character, appropri- 
ate to legitimate dances.” This is held 
to ban jazz. No tickets to high school 
dances will be sold at the door. Any- 
one not a pupil who wishes to attend 
must first obtain an application blank 
from a member of the faculty or from 
the parent of a student. A committee 
of school teachers will pass upon each 
application. All dances must end by 
11 p. m., and anyone who leaves the 
dance hall during the evening will not 





by Allegany High School, Pittsburgh; 
—— and Schenectady, N. Y., High 
cnool, 


Addressing a Schoolmen’s Week 
audience at the University of Pennsyl-., 
vania in March, Dr. Arthur I. Gates, | 
professor of education in Columbia 
University, said: “Soon we shall be 
utilizing the services of experts for the 
diagnosis and remedial treatment of 
educational iis and defects, just as we 
now call upon physicians for expert 
advice concerning physical ills and 
difficulties. A series of tests and in- 
struments has been devised for the 
measurement of ability and the diag- 
nosis of difficulties and disabilities in 
reading and spelling. By the use of 
these agents it is usually possible to 
locate the real causes of difficulties, 
backwardness and failure in these sub- 
jects, and to apply remedial measures.” 


That the United States Commission- 
er of Education, John J. Tigert, leads 
a strenuous life is indicated by his lat- 
est report, which contains the follow- 
Ing paragraph: “During the year the 
Commissioner traveled 43,444 miles, 
spent 137 days in the field, including 
Sundays; conducted four national edu- 
cational conferences, addressed twen- 
ty-five national associations, three re- 
gional associations and twelve state 
associations, visited officially three 
state departments of education, ad- 
dressed several city and county aduca- 
tional associations, visited and ad- 
dressed fifteen institutions of higher 
learning and six summer schools, made 

ve commencement addresses, two 
dedicatory addresses and represented 
the government on one inaugural oc- 
casion, addressed three high schools | 
and thirteen business organizations 
(Chambers of Commerce, Rotary, Ki- 
‘anis and other clubs), making a total 
of 157 addresses before audiences ag- 
gregating 87,410.” 





be readmitted. The regulations define 
“improper conduct” at dances, athletic 


‘contests, and other high school func- 
' tions to include “the possession of al- 


coholie liquors or the odor of alcholics 
on the person.” Suspension or expul- 
sion will follow infringement of the 


| rules. 





On the diffusion of education among 
the people rests the preservation and 
perpetuation of our free institutions. 
—Daniel Webster. 








Important Notice 
Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who -are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can’ show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 








FOR YOUR 


The Most Pleasing Closing Day Gifts “urns 


Beautiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks on which are printed an appropriate poem, also 
name of teacher, name of school, district, county, state and date of presentation. 

Furnished in Lavender, Blue, Pink, Nile Green, Orange and Scariet_ in single or assorted 
colors as desired. _New Remembrance poems include **Forget Me Nots,’’ **Memories 
of Happy Hours,’’ ‘‘In Fond Remembrance,’’ ‘Light Bearers,’’ ‘‘Character 
Building,’’ and ‘*School Day Remembrances.’’ 

Each one carries a message of helpfulness and good cheer from teacher to pupil. 

Prices—Size 2°;x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.65; additional ones 14¢ each. Smaller size 
marks, 17¢x9 inches, 10 or less, $1.45; additional ones 12¢ each. 

Sample Book Marks of both sizes, with order blank showing the ribbon colors, and full 
text of verses, sent on receipt of 4dcents, Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose 
Book Marks supplied free with each order and showing their attractive colors, 

S Club Orders. A discount of 10 per cent allowed when two or more teachers order togeth»r, 
If too late to send for sample, we will select for you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 75, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

































| TEACHERS! 


Bespeak a Lucky 
Opportunity for Next 
Summer’s Vacation! 














E need a few more teachers 
to fill our quota of unusual 
opportunitics for added income 
this summer. You may beone of 
thoseideallysuited forthishigh 
type of position that is very 
agreeableand highlyremunera- S 
tive. With excellent positions 
still available, we urge that 
you send in your application. 


Earn $500 Next Summer— You Can Do It! 


exceptional business career along 
school lines. Agrecable associates, 
of course, and of the highest type. 


And in Addition—Travel! 
Each position carries with it an op- 
portunity to travel. This feature, al- 
thoughsecondary, should carry weight 
whenyouconsiderthissummer’s plans. 


Inquiries Invited from 
Responsible Individuals 


Weinviteinquiriesfrom responsible teachers, 
Upon receipt of your inquiry we will 
send you a “High Way to Success,” de- 
scriptive of the kind of work, the position, 
and the Company; and a personal letter, 
telling you whether or not you can fit into 
one of these openings. Remember, we have 
been in business over 20 years, and will place 
those accepted in positions that not only 
offerachancetoexchangeasummerofleisure 
for one of income and travel, but which also 
may lead to a permanent connection, Please 
state your age, education and qualifications 
in reply. We suggest an immediate inquiry. 
Address Dept. 1-E. 


THE S. L. WEE COMPANY 
DON | 


7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept.1-E CLEVELAND, OHIO, 





























The Things You Want 


"I had an opportunity to see a Lig 
part of New York country and to 
meet a good many fine people. Taken 
all together, it was mighty fine ex- 
perince, interesting and instructive, 
as well as brofitable,’’ 


Guapys F, Femier 





We desire to fill these positions with 
people of unusual ability and utmost 
refinement, because the work calls 
for that type of person. Each one 
will be appointed an exclusive repre- 
sentative, and will be given an ex- 
ceptional proposition bound to pro- 
duce a good income. In past summers 
some of our special representatives 
have averaged $1000.00, and many 
earned over $600.00. This is at the 
rate of $3000.00 a year or better for 
those who qualify for positions in 
our permanent organization. 


You'll Be Given 
Every Advantage 


Those chosen will receive every ad- 
vantage; guaranteed income from the 
day they start to work, and rail- 
road fare paid. Ambition, plus the 
careful Weedon training and constant 
help, will start those accepted on an 
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DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


S1ist Year 


Summer Master School 


Six Weeks—June 29—Aug. 8, 1926 
Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 


Francis L. York, M.A., Pres, 


Offers courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, 
Cello, Organ, Theory, 
Work based on best 
modern and educas 
tional principles, 
Numerous Lectures, 
Concerts and Recitals, 
Excellent Boarding 
Accommodations, 
Teachers’ certificates, 
Diplomas and degrees 
conferred. Many free 
advantages. We own our own building, located in 
the center of most cultural environment. 
STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME. 

For particulars of summer session and detailed information 
Address JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 

Box 77, 5035 Woodward Ave., Detroit,Mich. 





Finest Conservatory in the West 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| Millions of Children Help Save 
“Old Ironsides” 


Approximately six million Ameri- 
cans, mostly school children, have con- 
tributed to the Save “Old Ironsides” 
Fund which is being raised by popular 
subscription to refit the Frigate Con- 
stitution for another cruise to the 
various coast, lake and river ports of 
the United States. 

Rear Admiral Philip Andrews, Com- 
mandant of the First Naval District 
and National Chairman of the Save 
“Old Ironsides” Fund, announces that 














ANNOUNCING 


Summer Quarter 
June 14 to August 26 


First Half —June 14 to July 16; 
Second Half-— July 19 to August 20 
at the 


Northern Arizona State 
Teachers College 


Flagstaff, Arizona 
(The Center of Nature’s Wonderland) 


Professional Courses for the Preparation 
of Teachers in Rural, Elementary, 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 


Situated at an oe sage of nearly 7000 feet at 
the base of the lofty San Francisco Peaks 
which rise to about 14000 feet, away from the 
heatand dryness of the desert and surrounded 
by scenic attractions known the world over, 
such as the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
the Rainbow Natural Bridge, and Prehistoric 
Cliff Dwellings, Flagstaff is truly the most 
delightful oasis for study and recreation to 
be found anywhere in the southwest. 


For catalog and further information write to 
DR. F. A. COTTON, President. 











National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


Summer Session June 21st to July 31st, 1926 


Summer courses for kindergarten and ele- 
mentary teachers in the most recent develop- 
ments of child training. Demonstrations with 
children. Accredited. High official rating. 

The college environment is particularly favor- 
able for summer study and recreation, There 
is aunique spirit of good fellowship ina delight- 
fulsocialand cultural atmosphere. New com- 
pletely equipped college and dormitory buildings 
are located in the most desirable residential sec- 
tion of Evanston, Cam- 
pus of 3% acres two 
blocks from beautiful 
Lake Michigan offers 
splendid opportunities 
for outdoor recreation, 
For summer bulletin ad- 
dress the 


Registrar, Summer School 


Box 25, 2770 Sheridan Road, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

















Summer Courses 
in 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Six Weeks, June 8 to August 7, 1926 
POST GRADUATE AND REGULAR COURSES 
LEADING TO THE DEGREE 
OF BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
Courses in 


HIGE SCHOOL METHODS OPERA CONDUCTING 
ELEMENTARY METHODS ENSEMBLE 
CUMMUNITY SONG LEADERSHIP HARMONY 
MUSIC APPRECIATION BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Distinguished Faculty of One Hundred 
Excellent Dormitory Facilities 
Moderate Terms of ‘Tuition 

Send for 
Special circular giving full particulars 


Masvter School in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ 
and other branches of Music. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Dept. N. I. Chicago, Illinois 
JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 











$152,067.40 have been received at the 
National Headquarters at Boston. Of 
this amount the Order of Elks, who are 
conducting the campaign in the schools 
of the country, have forwarded $84,- 
430.36, and they estimate that the 500 
other Lodges that have not made re- 
turns as yet will send in approximately 
another $100,000.00. The officers and 
men of the navy have subscribed $29,- 
781.67 while public spirited individuals 
have contributed $34,927.31. Schools 
too remote to be reached by the Elks 
have forwarded $2,928.06. Approxi- 
mately half of the money needed for 
the restoration is now in sight. 

“This is essentially a school chil- 
dren’s job,” said Admiral Andrews. 
“Fifteen million children have not been 
allowed to participate because school 
authorities have refused to permit col- 
lections in the schools for any purpose. 
These 15,000,000 children are just as 
patriotic and willing to help as the 
6,000,000 who have already contributed 
their mites. The school authorities of 
Boston and New York have recently 
suspended their rules against collec- 
tions in the schools to make a special 
exception for ‘Old Ironsides.’ Re- 
sponse was immediate. 

“I trust this whole generation of 
American school children will learn 
the patriotic and educational lessons 
embodied in the story of ‘Old Ironsides,’ 
and let them be the ones to restore this 
famous veteran for another century 
as the sea memorial of American free- 
dom of the seas.” 


Round Trip to Hawaii 


Among the vacation tours reported 
as attracting a large volume of in- 
quiry from teachers this year is the 
round trip to the Hawaiian Islands 
which can be made over the southern 
route from Los Angeles or from the 
more northern ports of San Francisco, 
Seattle, and Vancouver, B. C. in about 
three weeks for less than $300. 

The time and the cost given include 
hotels and sightseeing expenses in 
Hawaii as well as a particularly inter- 
esting trip which the Los Angeles 
liners in particular provide from 
Honolulu on the Island of Oahu to 
Hilo on the Island of Hawaii for an 
overnight visit to the great volcano of 
Kilauea. The particular attraction of 
the route taken by these ships is that 
it lies along the magnificent coastline 
of windward Molokai and Maui, pass- 
ing within sight of the leper colony on 
Molokai. 


The playground beautification con- 
test of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America (315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York) was made possi- 
ble through $38,000 in cash awards 
offered by the Harmon Foundation. 
One thousand dollars of this will be 
distributed in each of three population 
groups among the eleven playgrounds 
making the greatest progress in at- 
tractiveness. The leading playground 
will win $500 and the ten next highest 
$50 each. An additional $1,650 do- 
nated by certain nursery companies 
will allow a prize of $50 in nursery 
stock to each of the thirty-three win- 
ning grounds. The contest will close 
in November, 1926. 


John Henry MacCracken, president 
of Lafayette College, Easton, Pa., has 
offered his resignation, to be effective 
October 1. Dr. MacCracken is a broth- 
er of Henry Noble MacCracken, pres- 
ident of Vassar. His father, the late 
Henry Mitchell MacCracken, was for 
many years chancellor of New York 
University. 















prings 


= —with a world-famed climate, to- 
“> gether with Colorado College and 
Broadmoor Art Academy Summer 
Schools, offers the Teacher an ideal combination 
for special work. 
High School and Grade students also have 
similar advantageous opportunities for summer work. 


Summer Courses 
in Many Branches 


Credits Apply Toward Degrees 


Teachers may avail themselves of a variety of courses un- 
der a competent faculty. Opportunity for improvement in 
Art is afforded. And all with none of the strain or fatigue 
incident to such work in the summer 
humidity of lower altitudes. 


Prof. Stuart P. Sherman Heads 
Department of English for 
Teachers at Colorado College 
Prof. Sherman, now book editor of the 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune and a writer of 
note, formerly was head of the depart- 
ment of English at the University of 
Illinois. Associated with him is a com- 

petent faculty. 

Credits in Colorado College Summer 
School may be used anywhere toward 
attainment of A. B. degree. Graduate 
course credits will apply toward A. M. 
in Colorado College. 

Full information about courses, living 
conditions and any other details gladly 
supplied on request. 


Address: Guy H. Albright, Colorado 
College, Leslie Stoner, Broadmoor Art 
= Academy; or Chamber of Commerce, 
% 405 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs. 


Below— Portico 
of Palmer Halil, 
_ Colorado Col lege 
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Magnificent 
New Prints for 


PICTURE STUDY 


All plates of our former course have 
been abandoned for these wonderful new 


MusEUM 
MINIATURES 


—for vivid visualization— 


each an exquisite replica in the exact colors of the original paint- 
ing—the finest small reproductions ever produced—and for a 
fraction over the price of the old black and white or sepia. 
144 subjects to choose from, sold individually 
only from 3c to 2c according to quantity. 
Museum Miniatures, size 3)4 x 444 inches. $2 00 


96 prints with new manual and Talks for Teach- 
ers. by F. H. Collins and his staff. post paid 


Brown-Robertson Miniatures, size 3% x 414 inches. $2 00 
48 prints with loose leaf manual for Tonchers 4d 
by Theo. M. Dillaway. ) post paid 


American Renaissance, 

manual snd sheets of 117 illustrations of early $2.00 

American Arts and Crafts post paid 
by Theo. M. Dillaway. 


Little Journeys in Eastern States, 


manual and sheets of 108 illustrations $2. 00 
by John T. Faris. { post paid 


Write for prospectus and specimen prints free to teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 


Educational Art Publishers. 
Dept. 8, 8-10 East 49th St., New York. 
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Uni 


niversity of Cincinnati 


Summer Session 1926 


1. Two Six Weeks’ Sessions, June 241—July 
30; July 31—September 2 (Liberal Arts 
and Education Courses) 

il. Eight Weeks’ Session, June 14—August 7. 
(Pre-medical Science Courses) 

Departments of Instruction 

Liberal Arts—Botany, Chemistry, Economics, 

English, History, Hygiene, Mathematics, Phil- 

osophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 

Romance Language, Sociology, Zoology. 

€ducation—History, Principles and Philosophy 

of Education, Educational Psychology, m- 

ministration and Measurements, Secondary Ed- 

ucation, Elementary Education, | Pre-Schoo! 
and Kindergarten, Special Types of Education, 

Laboratory Schools, 

Special Courses for Superintendents, Princi- 

pals, Supervisors, Teachers of Pre-School, Kin- 

dergarten, Elementary, Junior-Senior High 

Schools, Music, Test-Administrators, Special 

Class, Sight Conservation, Hygiene and Phys- 

ical Education, Guidance, and Character Ed- 

ucation. 

Fully accredited for teaching certificates and 

undergraduate and graduate degrees, Special 

laboratory demonstration rooms of conserva- 
tion of vision, nursery kindergarten, special 
class, problem cases, reorganized first, third 
fifth grades, and junior high school, Unusua 
program of a civic and recreational character 
provided. Noted visiting specialists. Graduate 

Department of Education of national reputa- 

tion. Dormitories, No Saturday classes, Au- 

gust for vacation if desired, 

A great university centrally located. Home of 

the Cooperative Teacher Training, Cincin- 

nati—The gateway to the South. 

For bulletin and detailed information address: 


Dean L. A. Pechsteln, Director of Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 











Summer School 


for penmanship teachers, super- 
visors, penmen and engrossers. 
ial term begins July 6, 1926. 


ZANERIAN COLLEGE OF PENMANSHIP, 
Columbus, Ohio 


¢ 
Pp 
































Party of 65 Summer Students on Arapaho 
acier, 192 


Attend Summer School 


in the 


COLORADO ROCKIES 


The University of Colorado, in the 
foothills of the Rockies, offers you un- 
surpassed opportunities for combining 
summer study with recreation. Or- 
ganized hikes and week-end outings; 
mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; 
automobile excursions to Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park; mountain camp 
maintained for summer students. Al- 
titude of one mile, within sight of per- 
petual snow, gives unexcelled climate 
and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 21 to July 24 
Second Term, July 26 to August 27 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Business 
Administration, Medicine, Engineering. Art 
courses given in co-operation with New York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, Field courses 
in Geology, Maison Francaise. Many Special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and adminis- 
trators, Special opportunities for graduate 
work in all departments. Excellent library; 
laboratories, Daily organ recitals and_ public 
lectures. Vacation railroad _ rates. Boulder 
common point from Eastern States, 


University of Colorado 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Send Today for Complete Information 
DIRECTOR SUMMER QUARTER (DEPT. W) 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, 
BoULDER, COLORADO 

Please send me the Bulletins checked below : 


Summer Quarter Catalogue... 
Field Courses in Geology...... 


Street and Number... 
City and State 





Summer Recreation...... 
Graduate School........... 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


N. Y. U. Summer School 


The thirty-second session of the 
Summer School of New York Univer- 
sity will open July 6 and continue for 
six weeks. The faculty will consist 
of 185 men and women. A number 
of specialists in different fields have 
been drawn from the outside. In all, 
296 courses of interest to teachers, 
undergraduates, and graduate stu- 
dents, and others specializing in mu- 
sic, art, or dramatics will be offered. 

All the classroom and laboratory 
work will be conducted in the Wash- 
ington Square Center of the Univer- 
sity, where there are adequate class- 
room, laboratory, and library accom- 
modations for 15,000 students. At- 
tractive living quarters have been ar- 
ranged for in the neighborhood of the 
University. Excursions and_ sight- 
seeing tours, musical recitals, and 
dramatic productions will add variety 
to the session. 

_The work of the Summer School 
will include a very broad curriculum 
in education, designed for school ex- 
ecutives, supervisors, and teachers in 
elementary schools, high schools, nor- 
mal schools and colleges. The de- 
partments of art, music, physical edu- 
cation, and commercial education will 
provide systematic training for teach- 
ers of these subjects. Various other 
courses, undergraduate and graduate, 
will be offered. 


Montana State University at Mis- 
soula offers a summer-session pro- 
gram which is especially inviting. In 
the arrangement of the schedule and 
in the selection of the staff the motive 
has been to afford to teachers oppor- 
tunity to obtain, in addition to “certif- 
icate courses,” informational and in- 
spirational work which will add to 
their professional equipment and ren- 
der enjoyable the weeks of the ses- 
sion. A number of special lecturers 
and instructors have been engaged for 
the Summer School. Excursions into 
the mountains have been arranged for 
each week-end of the session. They 
will afford an opportunity to combine 
with recreation, field work in geology, 
botany, biology and local history. 


The radio is constantly widening its 
field of operations. One of the latest 
developments has been lessons in hand- 
writing. These were given in a series 
of twenty-four weekly talks by A. N. 
Palmer, author of the Palmer System 
of Handwriting, from Station WMCA, 
New York City. He asked interested 
listeners to have writing facilities at 
hand so that he could give a “real les- 
son in rhythmic, muscular-movement 
handwriting.” His introducer said 
said that this system was taught in 
three-fourths of the schools of the coun- 
try. These talks were intended chief- 
ly for the instruction of parents and 
children in the home. 


Nutrition as related to food selec- 
tion, cleanliness, sleep, care of the 
teeth and mouth are the topics in- 
cluded in a booklet entitled “A Pro- 
gram for Teaching Health Habits.” 
This was planned by Jeannette G. 
Baughman of the Parker Practice 
School, Chicago Normal College. 
Special emphasis is laid on proper 
breakfasts for school children. Health 
contest material is provided. This 
booklet will be sent free to teachers by 
Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 


Promote, then, as an object of pri- 
mary importance, institutions for the 
general diffusion of knowledge. In 
proportion as the structure of a gov- 
ernment gives force to public opinion, 
it should be enlightened. — George 
Washington. 








PALMER PLY-BASE Tray and Basket Bases 


Bored for reed weaving 


' SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER 


PALMER PLY-BASE made of selected 
veneered Thee Pty Panels. Immediate 
Shi 7 ‘toed 


4 uali 
PALMER SOFTWOO 








| IN D BASE made of 
Baz f Mi re-sawed kilndried dressed 2 sides Bass- 
3 |B) wood Lumber. No unsightly nail holes. 


Sanded both sides and edges. 


G. M. PALMER, 2245 Lumber St., Chi Ill. 
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Would you give $1 if you 
could insure 90% of your 
grammar pupils passing 
the State examination ? 


A TEACHER’S SUCCESS IS JUDGED primarily by the 
record which her classes make in the State or final exami- 
nations. A high percentage of passing grades is a sure 
index of fine instruction. A low percentage is an embarrass- 
ment to the teacher and a disappointment to the pupils. 
We guarantee that your grammar class will make a remark- 
able record, if you base your review on the greatest aid for 
grammar teachers yet devised, — 


A Complete Outline of English 
Grammar on a SINGLE CHART 


(in two colors: $1) 


JUST WHAT YOU HAVE ALWAYS WANTED FOR YOUR SCHOOLROOM! 
Imagine having the entire subject of English grammar printed on a single chart 
in simplified outline form! This beautiful new chart has already proved itself a 
splendid success. It is easily worth $5 to any teacher of grammar. Schools all 
over the country are adopting it. Even in college it has been recommended to 
prospective teachers as the most up-to-date and practical aid for teaching gram- 
mar yet discovered. 


Here you have the entire subject printed in simplified outline form. Yet 
nothing is omitted. The remarkable simplification is effected only by skillful 
correlation of every phase of the subject under logical heads. This chart is more 
complete than any standard textbook. For posting on the wall of your classroon: 
it is ideal. 

THIS CHART MAKES EVERY TEACHER AN AUTHORITY ON GRAMMAR. 
Whenever a question arises about any point, it can be settled immediately by 
referring to the chart under the logical head. Thus, if a pupil maintains that 
‘‘T know the man to be he”’ is correct, you can show him on the outline under 
Uses of Pronouns just what the correct construction is. Every pronoun, every 
conjunction, and every preposition in ordinary use is actually listed on this chart! 
The different kinds of each part of speech are ranged side by side, so that they 
may be readily compared. There is a sentence to illustrate every use. It is 
always a very great convenience to the teacher to have at hand a complete au 
thoritative reference, so well classified that she can put her finger on what she 
wants instantly. 

The outline is equally valuable to the student. The average pupil is amazed 
to see that the entire subject of grammar, which may have seemed to him dis- 
couragingly complex, can be printed on a single chart. To see the end of any 
task is always an encouragement to any person, and as soon as a student sees the 
possibility of gaining a complete mastery of grammar, the game is half won. 
Then also, for the first time the student is enabled to orient himself in the sub 
ject. This brings order out of chaos—especially in the minds of the weaker 
students. The result is that most pupils can actually get a thorough understand- 
ing of grammar in a few weeks’ time. This fact makes the chart ideal for use in 
review. 

The Complete Outline is attractively printed on white cardboard, 22x28 inches, 
in red and black. The terminology is based on the leading textbooks and on the 
Report of the Joint Committee on Grammatical Nomenclature, Appointed by the 


4 


Order one for your Classroom--- 


Use it in your REVIEW! 


Now is just the time to send for the chart. You can 
accomplish wonders with it during these essential review 
days. Watch how rapidly your weak pupils pick up by the 
aid of this Outline. Mail your order immediately, and in- 
sure a remarkable record for your class in the State or final 
examination ! 





USE THIS COUPON 
R. BAERMAN, Publisher, 159 N. Grotto Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me postpaid The Complete Outline of English 
Grammar on a Single Chart, in two colors. I enclose $1 (check, 
money order or wrapped bill)» (or) Please send C. 0. D. 








Name 


Address 
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50 


post- 
paid 


Two Volumes, 8 x 101% Inches. 768 Pages. Hundreds of Illustrations. 
Heavy Maroon Intergrain Binding with Gold Stamping. 

Contents Equal in Volume to at Least Five 
Ordinary Sized Books. 





















Make Your Teaching More 


Effective 


These books will help you every day in every grade and every subject with the best 
plans and material developed by many of the most successful teaching specialists. 


HE two volumes of Material, Aids and 
Devices for Teachers provide the very 
best and most up-to-date teaching helps, 
plans, methods and material for every 
day classroom use. 

The following are the subjects treated: 


Reading Language and _ Story Telling 
Spelling Literature Birthday Stories 
Arithmetic Penmanship Dramatization 
Geography Drawing Seat Work 
History Nature Study School Lunches 
Civics Projects Sewing 
Hygiene Picture Study Manual Arts 
Plays and Exercises Gymnastics Ethics 
Games Musie Poetry Opening Exercises 


Every subject for every grade is covered 
thoroughly, authoritatively by teaching special- 
ists. For example, the Drawing section not only 
treats of Drawing, but Design and Color as well 
and is illustrated with full-page plates in colors. 
This section is by John T. Lemos, Drawing In- 
structor at Leland Stanford University and 
Assistant Editor of School Arts Magazine. 

The Picture Study section presents art mas- 
terpieces, full page size, in all the colors of 
the originals and has complete material for class 
study, 

Mary Agnes Davis, Instructor in Quantity 
Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has prepared the section on School Lunches. 

The Penmanship section is the work of A. N. 
Palmer, author of the Palmer Method. Need 


more be said? 


In fact, all of the subjects are 


ing that will enable you to get the best results 


equally as competently presented with the most 
advanced and sound ideas, 


Undoubtedly you are interested in Projects. 
You will find in these books complete directions 
for carrying out a great variety of Projects. 

Every Schoolroom Activity Covered 

It is not alone the more serious side of teach- 


from your pupils. 


Try the Books for 10 Days 


Just mail the coupon below with your remit- 
tance and the books will be immediately sent to 
you, postpaid. Use them in your work. If not 
completely satisfied, notify us within 10 days 
and we will give instructions for the return of 


ing that receives attention in these two big vol- 
The modern teacher who insists that 


umes. 
schoolroom activities be well 
balanced will be delighted with 
the sections devoted to Opening 
Exercises, Entertainment Ma- 
terial, Songs and Music—a veri- 
table storehouse of good things 
for use throughout the year. 


Let These Two Volumes 
Work for You 


The two volumes of Material, 
Aids and Devices for Teachers 
will place at your command the 
working methods of prominent 
specialists in all branches. They 
will prove an unfailing source of 
new ideas and material to make 
your work easier and more en- 
joyable. They will give a fresh- 
ness and vitality to your teach- 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 


the books at our expense and will refund every 
penny you have paid. 


Price, Two Volumes Complete, $6.50 Postpaid. 


Special Price in Combination with Normal Instructor-Primary 


bs 











Pla:.s, 1 year, $8.00 Postpaid. 
— USE THIS ORDER BLANK: 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 


Dansville, N. Y. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send me 





is Order from Office 
Des Moines, Iowa Nearest to You 


San Francisco, Calif. 


The two volumes of Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers complete, 
postpaid, for which I enclose $6.50 in full payment. 


The two volumes of Material, Aids and Devices for Teachers complete, post- 
paid, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans for 1 year. I enclose $8.00 in full payment for both. 


If the books are not satisfactory to me in every sense, I will notify you by letter 
within ten days from their receipt, and in that event you will give me instruc- 
tions for their return, at your expense, and when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my order cancelled. 





Street or R. D. 








Be 
Es, 
. 
BS 
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The Teacher’s Glorious 


Opportunity 
By Katherine D. Blake 


The schools have a glorious opportu- 
nity to change the present outlook of 
the world and build for a better fu- 
ture. Unless the teachers everywhere 
combine to train their pupils to look 
forward to, and to work for, the new 
ideals of world cooperation, there is no 
hope for anything but a tremulous and 
jmpermanent peace filled with the con- 
tinuous fear of an aggressor. 

Upon the schools of to-day will rest 
the responsibility for any recurrence 
of war. If they train with equal vigor 
for a future with wholesale murder 
omitted, they will succeed as complete- 
ly as have the schools of the past suc- 
ceeded in their ambition to glorify 
war. This means that there must be a 
radical change in the attitude of teach- 
ers toward war. The schools must have 
a new outlook on life, a cooperative 
outlook, and devote themselves to 
building for brotherhood. 

It becomes necessary for us to know 
where stand our present-day leaders 
of school thought, of religious thought, 
and of national thought. President 
Coolidge has given utterance to many 
strong peace sentiments. One of the 
best is the following: “The duty and 
the interest of America alike demand 
exertion in the cause of peace no less 
courageous than valor in time of war.” 

A letter has been sent to some out- 
standing religious teachers, leaders of 
thought, and superintendents of school 
systems, asking for their views with 
reference to the work of the schools for 
peace. 

The Reverend Dr. John A. Ryan, Di- 
rector of the Social Action Depart- 
ment of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference writes: “The school teach- 
ers of the world have a unique oppor- 
tunity to spread a rational gospel of 
peace and patriotism. They can train 
the young habitually to regard the 
members of all nations as brothers, to 
revere the makers and maintainers of 
peace as among the greatest benefac- 
tors of the race, and to regard with dis- 
trust and disapproval all persons who 
play upon the instincts of national self- 
ishness for the purpose of provoking 
international misunderstanding. The 
responsibility of the teaching frater- 
nity is obviously measured by their ex- 
ceptional opportunity.” 

Bishop Charles H. Brent, Episcopal 
Bishop of Western New York, answers 
by sending a paragraph from an ad- 
dress recently made in Stockholm: 
“Dare we do less than hold that war 
as an institution for the settlement of 
international disputes by brute force 
allied to skill and cunning and lying, 
is incompatible with the mind of 
Christ, and, therefore, incompatible 
with the mind of His Church; that the 
aggressor is that nation which will not 
arbitrate or seek due processes of law 
and order, and should be treated as an 
outcast; that it is the duty of the 
churches to throw their united weight 
in support of the organized fellowship 
of the nations.” 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise, of the Free 
Synagogue, New York, says: “No one 
can serve the cause of peace as teach- 
ers can. The teacher can help young 
people to understand the inner truths 
as well as the outer facts of life. And 
understanding leads directly to appre- 
ciation of the better, and forbearance 
touching the less good. The task of 
the teacher is become supremely reli- 
gious—to bring home to youth the one- 
ness of mankind, despite myriad diver- 
sities, racial, national, religious. No 
one is worthy to be a teacher of youth 
who does not hopefully bring the 
young and growing to the shrines of 
understanding and peace.” 

Statesmen of many nations on New 
Year’s Day sent messages of friend- 
ship to America, and the wisest of 
those whose messages were transmitted 
agreed that governments alone cannot 
make permanent peace; it must be the 
will of the peoples. Fear and hatred 
are born of ignorance; the schools 
must train the people to end hates and 
egin friendly co-operation. Two of 


our United States Senators have sent 
their message directly to the teachers 





of America. The first, from Senator 
Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, fol- 
lows: 

“If war is to be outlawed, as murder 
and duelling have been outlawed in all 
civilized nations, the child must be 
taught to abhor rather than to glorify 
the pomp and circumstance of battle. 
War must be robbed of its halo of glory 
that for centuries has dazzled the mind, 
and must be shown in all the detailed 
horrors of devastated homes, ruined 
cities, mangled forms and grinning 
skeletons. ‘But war is a game which 
were their subjects wise, kings would 
not play it.” Teach the young the dif- 
ference between the grief and devas- 
tation of war and the national happi- 
ness that comes ‘where mild-eyed peace 
smiles on a happy world’s increase,’ 
and there will be no need for the fife 
and drum. The cannons will rust on 
their carriages and the swords rest se- 
cure in their scabbards on the walls 
as curious relics of a barbarous age.” 

Dr. Royal S. Copeland, Senator from 
New York, sends the message of a true 
physician: “To my mind war is like 
an epidemic of disease. We must deal 
with the plague when it comes. We 
must guard our homes and communi- 
ties to prevent the admission of the 
germs of epidemic disease. War is not 
a thing to be glorified any more than 
disease is to be glorified.” 

Among the returns from educators I 
place Dr. John H. Finley’s first be- 
cause of his varied experience as a 
teacher—president of Knox College, 
professor in Princeton, president of the 
College of the City of New York and of 
the University of the State of New 
York, and New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education. Now as an edi- 
tor of the New York Times he has the 
opportunity to teach a class of more 
than half a million each morning. 
This great educator says: “It was Sir 
James Barrie, the creator of Peter 
Pan, the child who never grew up, and 
of Sentimental Tommy, who also 
seemed loath to grow up—having sus- 
picion of what was in store for him—it 
is this discoverer of perpetual youth, 
who proposed to the students of St. 
Andrews University in Scotland a few 
years ago a World League of Youth. 
If the Lord Rector of St. Andrews, 
with his practical self and his fanciful 
self united, were to summon the youth 
of the world to such an association, the 
world could well afford to give not 
merely the meager amount that Senti- 
mental Tommy’s schoolmaster would 
have given to know what he ‘would be 
ten years from now’; but the whole 
sum of the interallied debts if only it 
could help the youth of the earth to a 
better understanding. It will be youth’s 
earth a few years from now, and we 
must try to prevent in them the stu- 
pidity and jealousies and_ distrust 
which may even now be leading their 
elders ‘doddering down some brimstone 
path.’ ” 

Follow here the inspiring words of 
some of our other American educa- 
tional leaders: 


Over and over, conventions of teach- 
ers pass resolutions advocating the out- 
lawry of offensive war. This is be- 
cause we are the ones on whom the 
people impose the duty of upholding 
the American ideal of man’s inalien- 
able right to his life. Savagery says, 
“Kill your enemy”; Civilization says, 
“Come, let us reason together.” Since 
the world began two forces have been 
striving for the mastery of man; one 
enlists instinct, fear, greed, hate, mur- 
der, destruction; the other, thinking, 
reasonableness, generosity, brother- 
hood, life. There can be no dispute as 
to which of these forces animates edu- 
cation. There can be no doubt as to 
which of them claims from us teachers 
unflinching devotion—William McAn- 
drew, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Chicago. 

Education in all lands should lead 
the youth to recognize those interests 
which are common to humankind, to 
magnify the virtues which all men 
hold in common, to minimize those dif- 
ferences and distinctions which divide, 
and to interpret the history of race and 
nation in those terms that are helpful 
to world progress as well as to nation- 
al self-respect—Payson Smith, State 
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$1140 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS (Travel—See Your Country) 
MAIL CARRIERS.—CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 
POST OFFICE CLERKS.—INCOME TAX AUDITORS 4/ 


BIG CHANCE FOR TEACHERS 9 oo te 


These positions are not hard for teachers to get because of their 
education and training. Country residents and city residents g 
stand equal chance, Experience is usually unnecessary, and ° 
political influence is not needed. Get ready during school vacation, 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the coupon, 
today—now, at once. 
—This investment of two cents P 
for a postage stamp may 
result in your getting a big paid for life vs 
United States Government Job. 4 


D0 IT NO 





Courtesy of Leslie’s 
Copyrighted, > 


&. Dm py! PANN 


TO $3300 YEAR 


MEN—WOMEN 18 UP 


Pa Franklin Institute 
Dept. R249, 
4 Rochester, N. Y. 
Rush to me, entirely free o 
che . (1) a full description 
itio d below ; 


> 


n examination ques 
ne: 





opy 
**How to get a U.S. ¢ ament Job 
Ss A list of the US. Uceeremans sobs now 
obtainable. 

Railway Postal Clerk ($1900-$2700) 
Post Office Clerk. . . ($1700-$2300) 
Ww City Mail Carrier ($1700-$2100) 
Rs Rural Mail Carrier . ($2100-$3300) 
Tear it off and mail it 7 Clerk at Washington, D. C. ($1140-$1860) 
Income Tax Auditor..... ($1860-$3000) 

Name 


Address....... 
Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It--Write or Print Plainly 








Perry 
Pictures 
open the 
doors of 
the mind 

by the 
magic of 

beauty 


Awarded Four Gold Medals 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Perry 
Pictures 
bring the 

Art 
Galleries 
of the 

World 
to your 

Schoolroom 





School in Brittany 


(This is one of the One Cent Size) 








One Cent Size. 3x3'%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5%x&. For 25 or more. 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12. For 5 or more. 
Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects or 25 for children. 
Size 5M x &. 














IN NATURAL COLORS 


Three Cents Each for 15 or more. 22 x 28 inches including margin. 
Size 7x9 inches, $1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send 75 cents for set of 25 with a Send $3.00 for The Mill, The Shep- 


very brief description of each, 


LARGE PICTURES 
FOR FRAMING. ARTOTYPES 


BIRD PICTURES 


herdess, and “Can't you talk?” 














CATALOGUE 
the Perry Pictures @ cox 13, Malden, «Mass. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue 
of 1600 miniature illustrations, listing 2250 pictures, 
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How to Adapt the Marionette Idea to Teaching 
Food and Health Lessons 


is just one of the constructive helps you will receive in the April issue 
of FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION. This article gives you 
suggestions on writing your own original plays and making the actors 
in your classes, thereby teaching the many lessons of food and health, 
home-making, sewing and all the rest. @, The April issue also has 
suggestions for making your May Day program a success, 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


will help you make the last part of your term full of interest and value. It will 
help you hold the attention of your pupils right up to the last and it will give you a 
fund of new projects to start off your fall work. 

Thousands of teachers are using FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION be- 
cause it brings to them plans for teaching the all important Food and Health lessons 
in original ways. It brings you each month projects gathered from all over the 
country that have been successfully worked out in other schools. 


This magazine has the unqualified endorsement of food educators everywhere. 


Twelve issues—8'% cents each—every one of which 
or l 00 a ear will bring you a fund of help. Close your school 
» year with FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION as 
your helper. 





FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION. 468 Fourth Avenue, New York. (2) 
Enclosed please find $1.00 for which send meFood and Health Education for one vear (12 
issues) beginning with the April number. 








: State. 

















Vacation Position 
Go Places—Meet People—Earn Money 


We Pay Your Train Fare 


HERE would you like most to go this summer? Tell 

us on the coupon below and you’ll hear interesting 
news from us by return mail. Decide right now to get away 
from your school work entirely. Freshen your viewpoint, 
make new friends. You can do all this without expense to 
yourself, There is an interesting and practical plan which 
thousands of your fellow teachers take advantage of every 
summer, 





Guarantee of 
$360 for 90 days 
work or 
$210 for 60 days The Educators Association combines travel and pleasant 
work for the entire vacation period and Pays All Train Fare. 
You can’t fail on this plan because we absolutely guarantee 
you a minimum salary of $360 for 90 days’ work or $210 for 
60 days’ work, and the probabilities are you will make much 
more than this. At the same time you will have the hap- 

piest vacation of your life. 


See what 
others 








“A] The Educators Association, an organization with a reputa- 
awe mn = tion to uphold, strong financially and educationally for the 
*< past eleven years, makes it a point to employ only ladies of 
r } : the highest standing, and so train and educate them that it 

} is able to guarantee them a definite earning power of $360 
for 90 days or $210 for 60 days and as much more as they 
care to earn. 


The coupon is for YOUR use. It doesn’t obligate you; 
merely send it to us and we will give you full information 
about our Travel Plan with All Train Fare Paid. 











| Write at 
_ Once 











following individuals and 
their earnings upon request : 






Full details about the P ( N 





~ Educators Association, 
303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I am interested in your vacation offer. Please 
send me full information about your Travel Plan where- 
by all Train Fare is to be paid by you. 


$2797.20— 90 days 
1691.82—— 78 days 
1200.00—— 60 days 
1484.00— 80 days 
1844.00—100 days 
1477.48—— 86 days 
1266.00—— 75 days 


Mrs. Alice Willey 
Mrs. E. V. Marshall 
Miss Anna B. Young 
Miss Edna Dorsey 
Mrs. E. B. Bowdier 
Miss Natalie Lauzon 
Mrs. E. S. Janes 





Mrs. Margaret Jackson 1004.25—— 65 days Name 
Miss Winifred Poynton 1303.00—100 days 
Mrs. Edith Boynton 1018.08— 72 days 

Address 





1197.84— 92 days 
$04.40— 70 days 


Miss Chloe E. Gleim 
Miss E. H. Lioyd 








| material 
greed, the cultivation of a spirit of 
| Zenuine consideration for others for 











1050.84— 84 days 


Miss Avis Walsh 








chusetts. 

What the world needs to relieve it of 
hatred and war is an enlightened pub- 
lic and an “international moral con- 
sciousness.” The only way this can be 
brought about is through the young. 
Concerted action in the schools of the 
world stressing programs of the proper 
type will bring this more quickly and 
more satisfactorily than any other 
force or institution. 
contention can be taught, friendship 
and justice may also be taught.—Au- 
gustus O. Thomas, President World 
Federation of Education Associations, 
| State Commissioner of Education for 
| Maine. 


Those who are conscious of the grief, 


| uncertainty and apprehension that op- 
| press the world to-day and are con- 


cerned to have painful memories and 
hopeless forboding replaced by a sense 
of confidence in the goodness of God 
and man, cannot fail to interest them- 
selves in every rational proposal that 
looks toward the prevention of war. 
To teach the substitution of reason 
for passion, contentment with moderate 
possessions for grasping 


| the haughty will to have and to hold 
| for oneself, the submission of contro- 


'versies to conference and arbitration, 
| and not to a trial of arms; to teach 
| these lessons should be the supreme 
| effort of public education. — Mrs. 


Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. 

The Great War has furnished us 
with indubitable evidence that neither 
victor nor vanquished can ever hope to 
profit. It is now obvious that warfare 
entails both a material and a moral 
loss to all concerned. While we may 
have little sympathy with the passivist 
when under the strain of international 
conflict, in these days of peace, sur- 
rounded by the patent lessons of war, 
we should endeavor to do something to 
prevent recurrence, and hand down to 
our children these lessons that we have 
learned with so much pain and suffer- 
ing.—F rank P. Graves, State Commis- 
sioner of Education, and President of 
the University of the State of New 
York. 

When will the teachers of the world 
listen to the cry of the warsick nations, 
the call of the leaders of thought, 
rather than to worn-out traditions, 
and train their young charges to pre- 
pare for the building of a better and 
nobler world than that which we are 
presenting to them to-day? The 
schools are the only hope of the civil- 
ized world. Let teachers everywhere 
rally to their duty, and end war in a 
generation. 


N. Y. University Third Largest 


The total registration at New York 
University for 1925-26, in the eleven 
degree-conferring and six non-degree- 
conferring schools and departments, is 
25,862, making the university the third 
largest in the country. The Univer- 
sity of California and Columbia Uni- 
versity rank first and second respec- 
tively. 

The figures show that a steady in- 
crease in registration from the 18,000 
of 1923 has occurred in spite of the 
fact that higher entrance requirements 
are in force in all divisions anda sys- 
tem of selective admission has been in- 
stituted in several colleges. 

Washington Square College had the 
largest increase in degree-conferring 
schools, having gained 3,000 since 1923. 
The new College of Dentistry, taken 
over by New York University last 
Spring, has added 592 to the student 
ody. 

The largest enrollment of any divi- 
sion of the university is in the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
which has a total of 8,815 students, in- 
cluding 6,203 in the Washington 
Square section, and 2,412 in the Wall 
Street division. The School of Law 
has 2,035 enrolled this year, a gain of 
about 500 students in three years. 


Self-conquest is the greatest of vic- 
tories.—Plato. 
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‘I | 

Learn Quickly at Home | 

Right now there isa tremendous demand for train ied 
commercial Artists. Salaries range from $50 to $250 
aweek andover. Without any previous ability YOU 
can now enter this interesting ‘‘big-money”’ fi Id, 
Free booklet tells how you learn quickly through a re- 
markably easy home-study method and how you can 
earn even while you learn. Write for :" book and 
details of our special offer today -NOW 

WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART, 

Rm. 425-D, 1115-15th St., N. W. Washington, D.C 





Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are ‘‘Genetic Psy- 
chology,” “Story Telling 
in Primary Grades,”’ “The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ ‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’’ “‘Meth- 
odsof Teachingin Elemen- 
tary Grades, “The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’*‘Educational Meas. 


Coursesin 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 


elor degree. urements,’’ etc. 
Begin any time 
The Aniversity of Chicago 
85 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








INTERIOR 
DECORATING | 
at Home 


QUICK, EASY METHOD— St Nor, Nespas 


tical Course pre: ered, by expert decorators quickly pate 
time. Progress is surprisingly 


ou. Learnat home in spare 
a 8 Every step clear and simple to follow. Decora 
home— star ta profitable business or get wen 
Earnings u 


Get our FREE it 


for others inf .llor spare time. 
Special offer to new students. 
BOOK. rite at once 


National School of Interior Decoration, 
Dept. 45, 2 West 47th Street, New York City 


USTRATED 

















We train you quickly at home 
=i J No experience necessary. Spare 
time or full time. Photographs in big 
demand by magazines, newspapers, adver- 
tisers, etc. Portrait Photographers make more 
money today than ever before.Commercial Photo- 
graphy also pays big money. Newplan. Nothing 


else like it.Write today for details andnew FREE 
book, “Opportunities in Modern Photography.” 


International Studios, Inc. 


Dept. 2858 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


fovernment ositions 


Railway Mail Clerks, Clerk-Carriers, Rural Carriers, 
Postmasters, General Clerks, Stenographers and 
Typists, etc. Life positions, Salaries $1,400 to 
$2,700. Only acommon school education required. 
18 to 65 years. Write for the catalogue of the oldest 
Civil Service schoolin America, the 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C. 




















Make Your Mind an 
from Atay zones act fants, 






conc for FREE test, ‘and ‘fae 
trated booklet, “How 
mbor.” 


PROF. HENRY DICKSON 
Dept. 791 Evanston, Ill. 


“Home Making, as a Profession” 


A 100-pp. illus, handbook—FREE, Home-study of 
Domestic Science, fitting for well-paid positions and 
home efficiency, 

AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, ' 
841 E. 58th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


GOV'T. HELP NEEDED 


All men-women, 18-60, wanting to qualify for Government 
Positions, $140—$225 monthly, local or traveling, write 
Mr. Ozment, 145 St. Louis, Mo., immediately. 


DEBATES, ESSAYS, ETC., ed 
ORATIONS, DEBATES. Essay eds 


Quitines, $1.00 exch, “MILLER LITERARY AGEN Baty sO ares: 
1@., Dayton, Ohi 
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Teachers of Dancing 
July 6th to July 31st 


Every far-sighted teacher of stage dancing 
realizes the vital importance of keeping up- 
to-the-minute on the new dance ideas and 
every other phase of practical advancement 
made in their field of work. 


Why not take advantage of Mr. Ned Way- 
purn’s Special Course for Teachers of Stage 
Dancing—July 6th to July 31st inclusive. 
Expert training in all types of dancing. 
Special lectures by. Mr. Wayburn. 


Write or wire for detailed information and 
a complete hour by hour schedule of the 
ground covered in this Special Course, Act 
now, aS only a limited number of teachers 
can be accepted. 


NEB WAWBURN 
Studios of Stage Dancing Inc. 
1841 Broadway,(Entr.on 60th St.)Studio NF, 

At Coates pe Cinste ew York. Open all year "round 


10 P. M. Except Sundays. 
EF .. ¥ at 6 P.M.) Phone Columbus 3500 


200 Sheets #900 
a ea 





PAID 
grade, clear white bond 








Mekeo 0 personal « sashes Kezactives emyistaiafinae fi ideal et 
ies ar Sys ryt come br recarn cael eas 
National Stationery Co., 2, 1605. Lincoln Focal Highway, Bata Batavia, [lipets 


$22 VALUE FOR $4.85 


Learn famous GREGG SHORTHAND at home. 
Simple, complete, easy course now $4.85 to 
teachers. MONEY BACK if not delighted. 
Summer School for Teachers Opens June 1. 
AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Fargo, North Dakota 




















Teachers ! Paintographs ! 


Show Paintograph House Furnishings for one month 
and make enough money to go on that long hoped for 
trip or buy those things you have been longing for. 
Pleasant work. Congenial surroundings. ucts of 
higher class. Sell toevery one. Biggest profits paid. 
No capital required. Write for free particulars today. 

A big surprise isin store for you. 


BRADFORD'S ARTISTS, 
Sl A DAY TO AGENTS 
We Show You How! 


los perl make bie Srey re, EZ 








St. Joseph, Mich. 



























$11.80 DAILY IN ADVANCE 


(Send for sworn proof) Introducing New Insured Hosiery. 

57 styles, 40 colors, guaranteed seven months. No capital 

or experience required. You simply take orders. We de- 

liver and collect (or youcan deliver, -— yourself). Credit 
gus. ’ lM gy DAILY, monthly bo: We 
urnisn s: 

MACOCHEE Fextmnce, 


will 
Card 2815, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Alice Prediey. famous expert, 
shows/ ust how to make home cook- 







‘ete: etc.— 
zeke More pete coday for flee. 
O1 
AMERICAN SENG OL. OF enone Economics, 


RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


to ride and exhibit sam; — Ranger b og 
phipkis onan onapproval, express 
Easy pay’ts, Write today forspecial son. 
MEAD Cycle Co. Dept. L28, CHICAGO 


$3000 Extra A Year, Home Evenings, Spare 

Time, I'made it Mail Order Busi- 

ness, Advertising Booklet for stam! amp cxplaine, & Sample 
and and plan how 25c, ALNI I SCOTT, hoes, N.Y. 

omg Dialogues and Entertain- 
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Superintendents’ New Head 





© Harris & Ewing 
Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Dr. Condon was elected president of 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association at 
its February meeting in Washington. 
Others whose names were placed in 
nomination were Edwin C. Broome of 
Philadelphia, Charles B. Glenn of 
Birmingham, Ala., and E. E. Ober- 
holtzer of Houston, Tex. Dr. Condon 
has a distinguished record not only as 
superintendent of Cincinnati schools, 
but as a writer and editor who has en- 
deavored to bring the schools and pub- 
lic into closer touch through increased 
understanding. A more detailed out- 
line of his career was published in our 
April issue on pages 9-10. 


Gifted Children 


Mental and physical tests of nearly 
1000 gifted children in California pub- 
lie schools, conducted during a five- 
year period by Professor Terman, 
noted psychologist of Stanford Univer- 
sity, and a corps of able assistants, 
have revealed a number of remark- 
ably interesting things, according to a 
statement on “gifted children” given 
out recently by Albert Edward Wig- 
gam, internationally known psycholo- 
gist and student of heredity. 

A summary of tests of 906 “gifted 
children” during a period of five years 
shows: 


the average mental rating of 90 to 100 
for a random group of people. 

All notions about the precocious 
child upset. 

Grandfathers lived more than two 
and one-third years longer than the 
average expectation of human life. 

Children weighed three-fourths of a 
pound more at birth than the average 
babe. 

Mothers reported only three per 
cent of cases of very poor health 
among gifted children during first year 
of life. 

Large proportion have broad shoul- 
ders and hips, strong muscles and well 
developed lungs. 

They are both taller and heavier 
than the average California child. 


Pictures of Tooth Brush Drills 


Colgate & Company wish to an- 
nounce = tat they will gladly give an 
attractive Souvenir Package to all 
teachers who send them actual pic- 
tures, either photographs or snap- 
shots, showing their class engaged in 
Tooth Brush Drill. Either the nega- 
tive or a good clear print, of the picture 
must be sent with the written state- 
ment by the teacher, giving Colgate & 
Company permission to reproduce such 
pictures for advertising purposes. 

Pictures or negatives with such writ- 
ten permission must be sent to School 
Photo Dept., Colgate & Company, 581 
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HAVE YOU FAITH 


YOURSELF ? 


If you cannot come to Chicago for a summer course this year, 
you can remain at home and get a special course in music by 
means of the written method. 


You have every advantage in the written lessons that you 
would have in a course with a private teacher. You are un- 
der the constant guidance of the instructor and you receive 
the personal help of our entire teaching staff. Thousands of 
men and women are receiving the benefits of University train- 
ing even though it is necessary for them to study at home. 


It costs nothing to examine our catalog and sample lessons. 
We like to put our literature in the hands of teachers, as they 
realize its value and know how to economize their time to © 
secure the best results with the lessons. Our enrollment of 
teachers in the Public Schools is very large. 


You are the sole judge! Write for particulars and sample les- 
sons. We will be glad to have your opinion of them. Get 
full details now of the courses which have started others on 
the road to success. Tell us something about your experience 
in music. 


e 
Piano Students’ Course by William H. Sherwood. 


For Teachers. By Wil- 


Normal P iano Course liam H. Sherwood. 


H by Adolph Rosenbecker and Dr. Daniel Pro- 
theroe. This course includes Counterpoint, 

armony Composition and Orchestration. 

Public School Music ty Frances E. Clark. 

e e e — by F. B. Stiven, Di- 

Sight Singing and Ear Training 


rector of Music, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


| Choral Conducting by Dr. Daniel Protheroe. 


Mental rating 140 to 190 as against | 


@ e 
Violin by Dr. Arthur Heft, noted European violinist. 
Cornet Amateur or Professional Courses, by A. F. Weldon. 


Mandolin by Samuel Siegel, eminent mandolinist. 
Banjo by Frederick J. Bacon, America’s renowned banjoist. 


Guitar by the greatest of guitarists—William Foden. 


Reed Organ by Frank W. Van Dusen, noted teacher. 


Voice by Geo. Crampton, noted English baritone. 


Diplomas and Teachers’ Certificates granted 
by authority of the State of Illinois 


GOOD FOR FOUR FREE LESSONS: = 

















UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
Dept. 290, Siegel-Myers Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me FREE without the slightest cost or obligation on my part Four (4) Lessons 
of the course mentioned below. Also quote me your Special Limited Price for Complete Course. 


Name Age. 





Street No 





Town . State 











I am interested in the 
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Give your pupils these beautifully colored 











Two Styles of Booklets 


(One with special printing for your school—the other without) 


Your Choice of 8 Cover Designs in Color 


» 
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Souvenirs for Closing Day 


i a remembrance of the 
days spent t 
wy SPcol com. this 
gouvenir is presented to 
the best wishes 


ty If so ordered, your i 
t photograph or that of 
¢ sa tomo your pupils or school 
Ww _—— will be placed on the 
‘ aia fa sl inside of the front 
; Your _ —— wish on 4 cover of each booklet 
; Is thal, in yedts to coe HIS souvenir ls as shown here. (This 
you ma ; uae applies to either style 
ay nck = oy the hours tow teacher, tations of booklet—see par- you wi 
And all that each dear esehineaes ticulars below.) of your teacher 
friendship meant pleasant reminder o| ou 
. Schoolday associations, 











Flag Raising Design No. 9 








N what more pleasing or appropriate way could you express your regard and 
good wishes for your pupils than to present to each of them on Closing Day a 
beautiful memento and record of their school days? What other gift (even 

though it be more costly) would be more gratefully received, or more highly 
treasured through the years to come? Your thoughtfulness will gladden the 
hearts of every pupil and will win the esteem of the parents as well. The joy 
of giving something that will be appreciated as much as these souvenirs comes to 
you but seldom. Now, while the privilege is yet yours, is the time to use it. 


Booklet Style A (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of any of 
the eight designs shown here will appear in colors. Inside there are eight pages of a 
good grade of paper on two of which will be specially printed for you the name of your 
school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 

upils, The other six pages will contain appropriate Closing Day sentiments and poems, 
Four photograph or that of your pupils or school will be mounted in a panel on the in- 
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‘er il, whith . Py ° . * 
pat Rourviel elute side of the front cover of each souvenir, if ordered. (See instructions at bottom of 
good wishes page.) Each booklet is tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent 







for happiness all your 


. glaze envelope in which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
life throug 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones ordered at same time, 12¢ each. 
Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 9c each. 


Booklet Style B (No Special Printing) 


Identically the same as Booklet Style “A’’ described above except that instead of the 
special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are spaces provided on 
one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, name of teacher and school, the 
grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. There are also two pages in which the pu- 
pil may write the names of his schoolmates or have them write their names for him as 
they would in an autograph album. The remaining five pages contain appropriate Closing 
Day poems and sentiments. Each booklet is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 


Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones ordered at same time, 10c each. 
Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 











, 











weet 








Choose Any of These Eight Cover Designs. The beautiful designs on the cov- 
ers of the booklets (of which the illustrations on this page give but a sugges- 
tion) are reproduced from water color paintings in all the colors of the origi- 
nals. Your order for either style of booklet described above may consist entire- 


So 00 cgee, 
>, 
















That happiness and good ly of one cover design or of two or more designs assorted. Be sure to give the 
forlune may be with you names and numbers of the designs selected and the quantity desired of each. 
as you Journey along life's 
pathway is the sincere wish 
of your teacher on Transparent Glaze Envelopes fm of 10 per cent from the above 
Closing Day for the booklets, are supplied with prices will be allowed on each order. 
every order at no extra charge. 
Each envelope is printed with the Sms A Sample 


-design shown at right and has a of either a Style “A” or Style “B” 
space for writing the name of A Sone fom booklet made 4 with war one of 
the pupil for whom intended. YourTe the cover designs shown here that 














" aann you choose, together with color 
Discount on Club Orders —— proofs of the other cover designs, 
When two or more teachers send RE and a specimen photograph, will be 
their orders together, a discount sent for only four cents in stamps, 





Instructions For Ordering— Please Read Carefully 


Give the style of booklet and quantity desired. pupils’ names exceed the number of souvenirs 
Then give the name and number of each cover ordered, add one cent for each name in excess, 
design selected and state how many booklets If photograph is desired on the souvenirs, 
you wish made up in each design. send us any good Kodak print or other photo- 

For special printing ‘write plainly or print graph securely wrapped and with your name 
the name of school, district number, township, and address on the back. We will make a re- 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school production of it for each souvenir and return 
board and pupils just as you wish them to ap-_ the original photo uninjured. 
pear on the souvenirs. Full remittance must accompany order. Send 

As many souvenirs should be ordered as there money order, bank draft, or currency in regise 
are pupils’ names appearing on them; where _ tered letter. 
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ith this souvenir 

of the school year 

now closing your 

teacher wishes you 

B) success and happiness 

\% through all the years 
, tocome 
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Ord E 1 Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
er Lar y that you order as early as possible and thus make 
sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time, 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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1 Blue Bird Design No. 14 





Landscape Design No. 1— 


To keep bright 


the memories 

of schoolday 

associations, 

this souvenir 
is presented 

to you by 


your teacher 


~S 


Wih pleasant 
memories of 
our school 
associations 
and best wishes 
for the future, 
this souvenir 





Art Department, Dansville, N. Y. Fy Rove Design No.7 
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A’‘SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


CG OMEN teachers wanted to 
travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
splendid chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. M 800 Cuyahoga Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GENTS 
New Credit Plan 
ake *50 to *90 a Week 
Without Investment 


Now you can havea wonderful business of 
your own without capital—a business that will (7 
pay you $2 to $5 an hour spare time up to $90 a 
week and more for your full ; u simply 
Introduce and take orders for famous World’s 
Star Hosiery, Klean- 
Lingerie, a complete line for the 
from Mill. We ship you the goods and trust 
You deliver and pay us when you collect. Your 
it begins at once. No experience necessary. 
lo matter what you’re doing now—If you want 
tomake more money, all or spare ti at 
once for this new plan and complete particulars, 
How tostart Free. Established 30 years. 
World’s Star Knitting Co. 
1935 Lake Street Bay City, Mich, 



























Agents! take Orders for 
CARLTON DRESSES 


MA KE 89 prize-winning dresses. 
rs ‘and suits for spring and geste 
$ t $5 to $25, real Paris and 
New York styles. Every 
bh \ woman in every home inter- 


AWEEKR. 


AE pecense our DIR} 


CARLTON, Inc. 
337 S. Franklin St., Dept.352aChicago 


LS)AGENTS csttsecnis 











arages, Homes, 
Warehouses, Mills, 
Owners, ete. We doall de! 
ing. Your pay starts at once. No experience 
necessary. We furnish full size samples--filled i 
and complete. Write quick for free outfit offer. 


FYTER CO.,1085 Fyr-Fyter Bldg, Dayton, Ohio 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words, Outlines $1.00 
—, Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00 
oth $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
pos Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00, 

OHN H, ARNOLD, CGedar Falls, lowa 




















Teachers and Students Attention 


We want a Representative in each City in U.S. 

a ijertre with statin "Weis SCHOOL BUSINES 
ite ith studies. ri 

SERVICE, INC., 244 Fifth Ave., New York. N. Y. 


[PAY YOU $60 A WEEK 


= orders every day for our famous shirts—lowest factory prices— 
Wits : commissions—complete sample outfit absolutely FREE. 
“quick. Fashion Wear Shirt Co., Dept. E-591, Cincinnati,O. 
MAKE $20 per 100, stamping names on Keychecks, Send 
25¢ forsample andinst. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N.Y. 

















Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


How much out of plumb is the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa ?—Oregon. 


The Leaning Tower of Pisa is thir- 
teen feet from the perpendicular, in a 
height of 179 feet. 

To whom should applications be made or re- 
quests for information sent to secure teaching 
positions in Cuba ?—Texas, 

Information regarding teaching po- 
sitions in Cuba may be secured from 
the Minister of Public Education, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. 

Who said, after the assassination of Lincoln, 


“God reigns and the government at Washing- 
ton still lives’ ?—Minnesota. 


This was the conclusion of a brief 
speech made by General (afterwards 


President) Garfield at a mass meeting |. 


in front_of the Merchants’ Exchange 
in New York City, April 15, 1865. 
Where and when was Oliver Ellsworth born, 


where and when did he die, and what did he 
do for his country 7—Michigan. 


Oliver Ellsworth was born at Wind- 
sor, Connecticut, April 29, 1745, and 
died at the same place November 26, 
1807. He was a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress and of the conven- 
tion that drafted the federal Constitu- 
tion. It was on his motion that the 
phrase “National Government” ‘was 
changed to “Government of the United 
States.” He became Senator from Con- 
necticut in 1789 and served as chair- 
man of the committee that organized 
the federal judicial system. He was 
Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court from 1795 to 1800. 

What was Franklin’s Plan of Union in 1754? 
—Nebraska, 

The aim of the plan, according to 
Franklin’s Autobiography, was to unite 
“all the colonies under one govern- 
ment, so far as might be necessary for 
defence, and other general purposes.” 
He says, “By this plan the general gov- 
ernment was to be administered by a 
President-general, appointed and sup- 
ported by the Crown; and a grand 
council was to be chosen by the rep- 
resentatives of the people of the sev- 
eral colonies, met in their respective 
Assemblies.” The plan was not ac- 
cepted: by the colonial Assemblies as it 
was thought there was “too much pre- 
rogative in it,” and England regarded 
it as too democratic. 

How did Samuel Slater contribute to the 


development of the cotton industry in America? 
—Tennessee. 


Samuel Slater worked in cotton 
mills in England until he became thor- 
oughly familiar with the machinery 
used. The United States offered 
bounties for the introduction of Eng- 
lish machinery, but England forbade 
the exportation of any machinery or 
models. Slater, however, came to the 
United States in 1789 believing that 
he could construct the textile ma- 
chinery from memory. This he suc- 
ceeded‘in doing. The,first cotton mill 
was built at Pawtucket, Rhode Island, 
and equipped with machinery con- 
structed from models which Slater 
developed from memory. 

Give some of the noteworthy achievements of 
James G. Blaine.—New York. 

James G. Blaine was virtually the 
author of the fourteenth amendment to 
the federal Constitution; he was influ- 
ential in securing Chinese immigration 
restriction; and he promoted the Pan- 
American Congress which has since de- 
veloped into the Pan-American Union. 
He was a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives from 1862 to 1876, being 
Speaker for three years. He became 
United States Senator in 1877. He 
served as Secretary of State under 
Garfield, for a short time under Presi- 
dent Arthur, and for three years un- 
der President Harrison. During his 
public service he promoted national 
expansion and national participation 
in world politics, 
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“101 Famous Poems.” 
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RED TENNYSOW 


Remarkable olle ction 


101 E 





101 Famous Poems 


For your own reading and pleasure, as an aid in teach- 
ing, as a handy reference book, you will find this col- 
lection of the best English poetry unequaled. All your 
old favorites are included—Browning, Burns, Byron, 
Wordsworth, Shelley and Keats—with the best work 
of the outstanding modern poets—Kipling, Millay, 
Masters, Frost, Kilmer, Lindsay and Markham. Those 
that the children love are represented, too—Eugene 


Field, Longfellow, Riley and Edward Lear. 
In durable, brown paper cover only ..... 


25c 


Gift Edition Handsomely bound in rich, durable kraft leather; em- 


; bossed; stamped in gold; printed on special 
tinted paper. Each book packed in an individual gift box. ..... 


Cloth Binding Board cover; dark blue cloth, gold em- 


bossed. A practical and attractive edition 


101 Best Songs 


This is the lowest priced and most 
popular song book for school use 
published today. It contains a 
thoroughly representative collec- 
tion of the best standard songs 
and sells for less than any other 
song book on the market. 


° 7c each in 100 lots f. o. b. 
P rices Chicago. $1.00 per doz. pre- 
paid. Less than 12, 10c each prepaid. 





Send for literature de- 
scribing the Cable Mid- 
get Upright, the ac- 
knowledged leader 
among school Pianos, 
and for information 
about our special offer 
to the Teaching Pro- 
fession, 
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THE CABLE COMPANY 


Chicago 


1216 Cable Building 
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“First AID Chart + 















How is it taught in your school? 
and effectively as possible? 
















JOHNSON & JOHNSON, 

New Brunswick, N.J., U.S. A. 

Please send full information about John- 
son's First Aid Manual and Johnson’s First 
Aid Chart—also free samples of Band-Aid 
UE cmnecnneesengeneneneties Household Hand Books of 


First Aid, to 


















Name | 


Address 











How 1s First Aid Taught in 
Your School ? 


The practical importance of a basic knowledge of First Aid, has placed this 
subject in the curriculum of an ever increasing number of schools. 


Do you feel that it is handled as simply 


Many supervisors and teachers who have carefully examined the problem 
involved conclude that the best system is based upon the use of Johnson’s 
Standard First Aid Manual—combined with Johnson’s First Aid Chart. 

The Manual—Clearly written, conveniently arranged and indexed, is useful both as a 
textbook and in practical work, bound in cloth—144 pages—186 illustrations—price 75c. 
The Chart—easily understood because of its pictures is 27x44 inches in size and is 
mounted on heavy card-board. It folds for carrying—the front is in ten colors—and on 
the back are complete First Aid instructions—price $1.00. 

You can buy the Chart and Manual through your druggist. If he cannot supply you, 
we will be pleased to send them postpaid upon receipt of those amounts at this office. 


Free We will gladly send, free of charge, as 


many copies of our Household Hand 


Book of First Aid as you may wish for distribu- 
tion among your pupils, together. with samples of 
Band-Aid, the new kind of bandage, when you 


return this coupon. 


fohneon<ffohen 


New Brunswick, N. J., U. S. A. 
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an “APSCO”’ 
schoolroom. 


58 East Washington St. 





The “GIANT” 


A favorite 
schoolroom 
model of the 

“APSCO”’ LINE 


A Problem in Arithmetic 


If it takes 50 seconds to sharpen a pencil 
with a knife and 4 seconds to do the 
same work BETTER with any ‘‘APSCO”’ 
Pencil Sharpener, how much time is 
wasted every day in the Schoolroom 
that does not have an “‘APSCO” machine? 





Practically all offices and stores 
provide Pencil Sharpeners for the 
employees — many homes have 
one so there certainly should be 
model in every 


ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT OUR DIFFERENT MODELS. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Principles and Practices of Secondary Educa- 
tion. By John Addison Clement, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of _ Illinois. 
Cloth, 524pp. $2.50, The Century Company, 
New York. 

The purpose of this thoughtful and 
well-informed discussion of educational 
practices is to present to students in 
teacher-training institutions and to 
others interested the most important 
problems of secondary education, show- 
ing something of their historical back- 
ground. They are considered from the 
standpoint of one who is an earnest 
participant in the effort to reorganize 
our school system in accordance with 
the most widely accepted educational 
objectives. The book gives a cross- 
sectional view of the organization and 
practices of the public secondary 
schools of America, makes clear the 
underlying principles which guide their 
activities, and considers fairly their 


| achievements and their failures. 


The Rainbow String. By Algernon Tassin. 
Illustrated by Anna Richards Brewster. Cloth. 
a $1.25. The Macmillan Company, New 

No matter how many “impossible” 
stories the children hear, they con- 
tinually ask for more; and only the 
especially gifted story-teller is able 
to spin a story out of nothing upon re- 
quest. The Rainbow String contains 
six delightful stories that will not only 
entertain the children, but will also 
stimulate the imagination of the story- 
teller and aid him in making up stories 
when he cannot depend upon a book. 
What child does not want to hear a 
story about the moon? “The Moon 
Bowl” is the title of the story in this 
collection in which the hero takes a 
trip to the moon, and while there, 
tosses an old man into the bowl of the 
moon—whence we get our “man in the 
moon.” Other adventures fully as ex- 
citing which happen to the various 
heroes and heroines are vividly re- 
lated, and pleasingly illustrated. 

School History of the American People. By 
Charles L. Robbins, Ph.D., Professor of Edu- 
cation, State University of Iowa, in collabo- 
ration with Elmer Green. Illustrated. Cloth. 
i a $1.72. World Book Company, Yonkers, 


The idea underlying Professor Rob- 
bins’ book is that pupils will gain most 
when they have problems to solve and 
when their study is purposefully di- 
rected. The problems offered, one in 
each chapter, have been chosen to cover 
the significant things in American his- 
tory and arouse the pupils’ interest. 
The author follows a topical method, 
but he stresses chronology where this 
is especially important. The text is 
intended to give pupils a world view- 
point, without discounting patriotism. 
The effect of foreign events upon our 
history is fairly pointed out, but Amer- 
ican affairs are kept well in the fore- 
ground. Economic and _ sociological 
phases of history are considered along 
with the political. The treatment of 
wars is matter of fact. The author 
avoids expressing his personal opinion 
on controversial subjects. 

Prose and Poetry of the Revolution. Edited 
by Frederick C. Prescott and John H. Nelson 
of Cornell University. Cloth. 266pp. $1.50 
net. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 

This volume is a_ sequel to the 
Colonial Prose and Poetry of Trent 
and Wells, which stopped at the brink 
of the American Revolution. Here we 
have an anthology of American prose 
and verse during the momentous years 
when we were achieving our freedom 
and rising to the dignity of a nation— 
from 1765 to 1789. Nearly all of this 
literature was colored by the events of 
the time, and for this reason is valu- 
able from the historical as well as the 
literary standpoint. Nearly a score of 
writers are included. Most of them 
we know better by their deeds than by 
their writings, although the latter de- 
serve attention. Among such men are 
Alexander Hamilton, Thomas_Jeffer- 
son, Patrick Henry, Francis Hopkin- 
son, and John Dickinson, each of whom 
receives a chapter. Others, better 
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FREE 


A Life-Size Portrait of Theodore Roosevelt 












“A Roosevelt Picture in Every School in 
America” 

That Theodore Roosevelt’s whole-hearted creed 
of Americanism may be carried to every town and 
city in the country, The American Defense 
Society is giving to the public schools, without 
charge, life-sized portraits of the former President, 
bearing his last message on Americanism. The 
message was addressed to the Society and was 
read at its meeting in the New York Hippodrome, 
on January 5, 1919, only a few hours before Col. 
Roosevelt’s death, 

One stipulation accompanies the gift—that suit. 
able frames be provided by the school, in order 
to make the picture a lasting memorial, and that 
the occasion of the hanging of the picture be ob. 
served with appropriate ceremony. 

Write to The American Defense Society, Inc., 
154 Nassau St., New York City. 
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Showing your fetters and year in one 
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Sterl. Sil. .25 2.50 

RollGold |.45 42 

10K.Gold 1.45 14 £0 No.R1 

No. C 128 Each No.R1 Each 
Gold Filled - 35 Sterling Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver -50 10 Kt. Gold 3.75 
Rolled Gold - 14 Kt. Gold 4.75 








No. R212 Raised Letters and Year 
Sterling Silver $2.00 each. 
10 Kt. Gold $4.50 each. 
14 Kt. Gold $5.50 each. 





SamPLes LOANED upo pone Principal’s Endorse. 
ment. Catalog Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
New York, N.Y. 


R,212 
214 Greenwich Street, 





No. N907 No. N894 No. N825S 
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CHAS.S.STIFFT titrieRock arn 
Class Rings a Pins 
Engraved Commencement Invitations, 
Athletic Awards, Fraternity and Club 

Pins, Medals and Cups. 


Largest Catalog Issued—FREE 


Samples loaned class officers. Prices 
$.20 to $8.00 each. No order 


for class, society or club em- APN) 
| blems too large or too small. iy 











Special designs made on re- > 
quest, 

METAL ARTS CO., INC., 
7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Exhibit the Children’s 
Work Artistically With 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
For All Heavy Articles 
10c pkts. Everywhere 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SCHOOL EMBLEMS 


N 202—Sterling Silver Class of 
Signet Ring—Any 8 letters and date 


4 ¢ r dozen. 
Be seein Sr Pine knd Rings FREE. 


M. P. JENKINS, 
4 Trefton Drive, East Braintree 
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Photographs 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 
25 vx se *1.50 
50 PHOTOS $2.50 


Send your remittance and 
original photograph to the 
agency of which you are 
a member, or to us. 


I tat Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 























COSTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 








We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc.,forall school 

lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion add 


Fritz Schoultz & Co. 
58 W. Lake Street 
Chicage, Ul. 














Picture Study 


IN THE GRADES 
By O. W. NEALE 

64 MASTERPIECES 456 PAGES 
STORY OF EACH PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHY OF PAINTER 
SUGGESTIONS FOR LANGUAGE 
POEMS 

Beautifully Illustrated. Artistically Bound. 

Published in 1925. Just the book you need. 
Price $2.40 postage prepaid. 

O. W. NEALE PUBLISHING CO. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 








The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your own 
hand or typewritten letters, notices, 
lessons, etc., in ten minutes, quick]: 
easily. Printing surface 6x7, 
1.25; 6 1-4x10,$2.25; 10x12 1-2,$4.00. 
ulldirections, ink and sponge com- 
Drete. Refilli 
und. 


h 
Dro 
Also sent C. O, D. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 


W. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 








[SAYS the THIN( 


DAVIS & HARRIS 
Anew manual of 75 games and devices 
for the classroom. Spelling, Geography, History, 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Dictionary, and other inter- 
esting and instructive games. 
Sent postpaid for 60 cents 
The Palmer Co., 217 Walker Building, Boston 














ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 

Pageants, Musical Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
ngs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 

New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation, 
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Ask for List K, describing the best plays of 

all publishers r ded for young peo- 

ple. These plays are also to be had through 

our Library Service. Send for circular. 
OLD TOWER PRESS 

S9 East Adams Street, Chicago, iMinois 
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AROUND THE WORLD—New Book 


444 pages, profusely illustrated. Thrilling Account 
recent trip by Senator (and Mrs.) Rees, proprietor 
$2.00 tpaid, on approval. 


EL BOOK. ler from the 


OK. Ord h 
Springfield, Mlinois. 





Illinois State Register. 
THE IDEAL TRAV 
STATE REGISTER (N), 




















known through their pens, are Thomas 
Paine, John Trumbull, Timothy Dwight, 
and Philip Freneau. An interesting 
chapter on “Revolutionary Songs and 
Ballads” traces to their origin familiar 
songs such as “Yankee Doodle.” The 
book presents a careful selection of the 
writings of each author. Brief biog- 
raphies and other notes aid the reader. 

Children’s Reading. A Guide for Parents and 
Teachers. By Lewis M, Terman, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Stanford University, 
Author of ‘‘The Measurement of Intelligence,” 
ete., and Margaret Lima, M.A., formerly Re- 
search Assistant in the Study of Gifted Chil- 
dren, Stanford University. Cloth. 374pp. 
$2.00. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 


This book is more than a list of chil- 
dren’s books, although the list is care- 
fully compiled and very full. Chil- 
dren’s Reading is a guide to aid teach- 
ers and parents in their effort to lead 
children to become interested in types 
of reading that will be profitable. The 
first part of the book gives an analysis 
of what children like and dislike in 
reading. A chapter on mental growth 
provides a basis for understanding of 
likes and dislikes. Another chapter 
shows what constitutes a desirable 
book for children. In the second part 
the titles of books are grouped under 
general subjects so that one can look 
over all the books on a certain subject 
at once, in order to select the most 
suitable. It is supplemented by an in- 
dex of authors and another of titles. 
With each title and description is given 
the stage of the child’s mental develop- 
ment for which the book in question is 
best adapted. The list not only applies 
to children of all ages but to children 
of varying mental make-up. The re- 
sults are based on the authors’ pains- 
taking study of the likes and needs of 
more than 2000 children. 

Books of Goodwill, Volume One: Through the 
Gateway. Compiled by Florence’ Brewer 
Boeckel. Tllustrated. Paper. 125pp. 50c. 


National Council for Prevention of War, 532 
Seventeenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C, 

The great object of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations is 
to inculeate in the children of each 
country an attitude not only of toler- 
ance but of appreciation and positive 
friendliness toward the children of 
other countries and toward the children 
of all races represented in our own 
country. Every publication that aids 
this purpose intelligently is welcome. 
If the later “Books of Goodwill” reach 
the level of Volume I in the series, 
they will be worthy of the same cordial 
reception that Through the Gateway 
should receive from teachers, parents, 
and the children themselves. The ma- 
terial has been deftly handled without 
obtrusion of propaganda, much of it 
is adapted to primary use, and it is 
varied in character. Included are 
stories, poems, pageants, “things to 
do,” games, songs, Goodwill Day pro- 
grams, and prayers. There is also a 
list that the teacher may choose from 
in promoting that spirit which in time 
shall conquer the unreasoning hatreds 
and prejudices of race and class 
that to-day menace our world civil- 
ization. 


Pocket Natural History. Three booklets in 
manila envelopes. By Harold L. Madison, 
Curator of Education, The Cleveland Museum 
of Natural History. No 1: “Trees of Qhio, 
Identified by Their Leaves.” Boy Scout Edi- 


tion. Illustrated. 24pp. No. 2: “Indian 
Homes.” Illustrated. 4lpp. No. 3: “Mound 
Builders.”’ Illustrated. 29pp, Each 15c, The 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History (Paul 
Marshall Rea, Director), Cleveland, Ohio. 


A really clever idea lies behind these 
little books. They are just the right 
size to slip into one’s pocket—about 
the dimensions of a bank pass _ book. 
Fach has its own manila case and each 
is punched so that it can be fastened 
into a loose-leaf notebook. But con- 
venience is only one of the obvious 
merits. On the right-hand pages are 
given all the illustrations that belong 
with the text opposite, so that descrip- 
tion and drawing may be matched. As 
for the reason behind the “Pocket Nat- 
ural History” we cannot do better than 
to quote Curator Madison’s explana- 
tion in a letter to us: “It is almost 
one hundred years since Darwin’s voy- 
age around the world in the Beagle. 
Over these years a great mass of 
scientific information, couched in tech- 
nical dialects, has accumulated. Only 
during the last quarter century has 
any real effort been made to make it 





generally intelligible, Its interpreta- 
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ROM time 


The teacher of today represents more ad- 
vanced culture, She is likely to be a mem- 
ber of Twentieth Century, Current Events, 
Civic, Literary, Missionary, or other Clubs, 
where her training gives her prominence in 
the way of addresses and papers. The teacher 
is favorite ‘“‘company” too, since she is ex- 
pected to be well versed in the arts and 
sciences . ., . . and woe to her if she is 
not! 

With The Lincoln Library you can domi- 
nate any discussion. Its ONE VOLUME 
makes available for your papers and talks, 
the cream of modern knowledge on the Eng- 
lish Language, Literature, History, Geography 
and Travel, Science, Mathematics, Economics 
and Useful Arts, Government and Politics, 
Fine Arts, Education, Biography, and Mis- 
cellaneous Subjects—material that has for- 
merly required from twelve to twenty vol- 
umes in other works. Its comprehensive in- 
dex puts the range of 22,000 topics at your 
finger tips. 

You will ask, “How were the publishers 
able to get so much information in so small 


of ESSENTIAL 


MRS. W. W. SEYMOUR, Ist Vice President of 


the Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, writes 

“We have used The Lincoln Library, re- 

ferred to it, and enjoyed it, and feel quite 


satisfied and repaid for the purchase. 
feel that it is a chest of golden knowledge, 
of which we have so little and need so much.” 


LYDIA WESTON, 
ton, N. J., writes 
“As to my opinion of The Lincoln Library, 
T consider it, absolutely, as the best book of 
reference T ever saw. I am not usually so 
enthusiastic, as my experience with reference 
books is that they always have everything in 
except what you are looking for, and, if they 
do have it, you can't find it. 
IT spent all last evening looking up lots of 
different things, just for fun, I found every 
one of them without the least trouble, I 
wouldn't be without it for anything, and only 
wish I had one myself.” 


Burlington Library, Burling- 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY for a free 
booklet, which will show you how sub- 
jects are treated and which will illus- 
trate how we are able to get so much 
information in so little space. 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Department 516 


Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 





immemorial the school teacher has 

upon as an arbiter of culture. 
will recall the old Scottish school teacher who composed the let- 
ter of condolence for neighborhood folk who could not write. 
More recently, he or she was the director of the “spelling bee” 
and favored chaperon at old time parties, 
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The Teacher As A Club Woman 


looked 
Barrie 


been 
Readers of Sir J. M. 


a compass?” First: the information has 
been arranged in the natural order—that is, 
related subjects together, and the matter chus 
presented is the very essence of the knowl- 
edge on each department gathered by the 
more than sixty famous educators who con- 
tributed to this work, 


Secondly: the use of large pages of opaque, 
thin paper, and extra clear type allows many 
times the number of words that are found in 
the usual reference volume. Much of the ma- 
terial is arranged in tables, so that a whole 
series of subjects may be assimilated at a 
glance. The efliciency and value of the book 
is further enhanced by illustrations—900 in 
number, many of them in four colors—and a 
list of 12,000 test questions adds the finishing 
touch of usefulness, 

Hundreds of letters already have been re- 
ceived from people prominent in educational 
and other lines, acclaiming this as the won- 
der book of the age—-the most pleasant and 
convenient means of getting worth-while 


12 
books 


in]; 


THE LINCOLN LIBRARY 


INFORMATION 


A Few of the Enthusiastic Commendations 


President of the Chicago 
Organizations, Chicago, 


MRS. FE. 8. BAILEY, 
‘oderation of Women's 
Illinois, says 
“Your book is splendid and almost a ne- 
cessity for club women.” 


ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, Professor of Gov- 
ernment, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa 
chusetts, says 
“The Lincoln Library is a whole encyclo 
pedia compressed into one volume.”’ 
GRACE lL. HARTMAN, Botany Department, Shaw 
High School, East Cleveland, Ohio, says 
“T am amazed at the vast amount of useful 
and interesting information included in this 
single volume, The Lincoln Library. An ex 
cellent index. makes this information — resd'ly 
accessible and usable. The book will, I be 
lieve, prove highly valuable to both the edu 


cated person and the one attempting self 


education.’ 





THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 

Dept. 516 : 

Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost 

or obligation to me, your new illustrated 

booklet describing The Lincoln Library of 
Essential Information. 


BPO sicnisainiccncasss 


Address 
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= Laboratory Furniture 








BIOLOGY AND 
GENERAL SCIENCE 
DESK No. 4200 


Wiese Resources Protect Your Investment 
This popular desk is 41” wide, 69” long and 32” high. Accom- 
modates sixteen students. Built of solid selected oak, golden 
finish, top of birch strips treated ebonacid. Further particulars 
gladly sent. 

Unexcelled Quality — Efficient Service — Superior Value 
In Wiese Laboratory Furniture 


Send for our special Catalog No. 21 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE CO. 
Engineers and Builders 
Standard or Built-to-order Educational and Technical Furniture 


for Physics, Agriculture, Biology, Household 
Economics and Manual Training. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


Factory: Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 
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Flowers, Trees and Birds 


ACH May the blossoming of Spring and 
promise of Summer bring new problems 
in nature study and art to the classroom. 


Color is vastly important in interpreting the 
wonders of Springtime. 


“ARTISTA” Water Colors are a joy to use, 
and are so made that they answer every re- 
quirement. You can use them, too, to color 
drawings made in “CRAYOLA” outline. Some 
teachers find results better when the combina- 
tion is used. 


If you have never tried “ARTISTA” Water 
Colors, may we send you samples? 


Our Art Service Bureau 
Is YOUR Art Service Bureau. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO, 


41 East 42"¢ St. NEW YORK. NY. 
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tion to the people is peculiarly the task 
of a natural history museum; hence 
the three little booklets we are enclos- 
ing.” Trees of Ohio was published sev- 
eral years ago, and since its interest 
is not confined to one state, it is now 
used in normal schools, public schools, 
and summer camps throughout the 
northeastern United States and in Can- 
ada. While this is distinctly a field 
guide, the booklets on Indian Homes 
and Mound Builders, just off the press, 
are intended to be “little glimpses of 
big subjects,” the information in them 
having been “culled from widely scat- 
tered technical writings of specialists 
and selected and sorted for the lay 
reader.” Each is authoritative in its 
field. The teacher will find that the 
booklets contain essential facts fully 
organized. A special word should be 
said in appreciation of the illustrations. 
The small profit made on each copy 
is applied by the Cleveland Museum 
toward the cost of new numbers. Three 
more, Amphibians, Birds and The Gla- 
cier, are in preparation, and there 
will eventually be six series in various 
natural history fields. We can heartily 
endorse this enterprise as a public ser- 
vice on the part of the Museum and 
wish for it large success. 


A Brief History and Appreciation of Music. 
By Mildred Faville, Director of Music, West 
Div, High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Pa- 
per, 78pp. S80c postpaid, The Kenyon Press, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 


The title of this book and the fact 
that it contains 78 pages will indicate 
that it covers a large subject in few 
words, comparatively speaking. Its 
aim is to bring together for the benefit 
of young students or others who are 
just making acquaintance with music 
the essential facts regarding great 
composers, musical instruments, and 
the succession of musical eras. The 
book is therefore of particular value 
for teachers who are attempting to en- 
courage their pupils to appreciate good 
music. It may be put into their hands 
without fear that it will be beyond 
their comprehension. That Miss Fa- 
ville is very sane and practical in her 
attitude is clear from her warning 
that an “overdose” of classical music 
must be avoided if taste, and not 
distaste, is to be stimulated. She has 
used the book’s contents in her own 
classes with success. It is phrased in a 
way to attract as well as inform, pro- 
viding a natural starting-point for de- 
velopment of an appreciation that in 
later years will add greatly to capacity 
for pleasure. The text is arranged to 
show the natural divisions into which 
the history of music falls. At the end 
of the various chapters are Questions, 
Suggested Topics for investigation, 
and lists of Phonograph Records that 
illustrate the points stressed. 

Character, Conduct and Study. How to 
Make the Most of School Life; Suggestions for 


Students in High School. By William H. Cun- 
ningham, The High School of Commerce, Bos- 


ton, Mass, Prepared at the request of the Bos- 
ton Head Masters’ Association. Cloth, 118pp. 
90c, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 


It is worthy of note that Mr. Cun- 
ningham has avoided the almost una- 
voidable. He has written on a subject 
that would give scope for much moral- 
izing of a sort that would inevitably 
irritate and therefore alienate the very 
audience he seeks to ho'd. Somehow 
he has escaped the moralizing tone. 
His “suggestions” are so phrased as 


to convince through reasonableness, | 


and persuade without emotional appeal. 
The Boston Head Masters’ Association 
wisely chose for the task one who 
through sympathetic understanding 
had gained the confidence of many 
young students. Although he has made 
their point of view his own, so far as 
a mature man could, he speaks with 
authority in pointing the way to suc- 
cess of a satisfying sort. His direct- 
ness, definiteness, and practicality will 
commend him to the average teen-age 
boy and girl. There is no quibbling 
or beating about the bush in this book. 
The alternate chapters of “Problems 
and Projects” offer seaching questions 
that should bring very definite re- 
actions from any pupil who does some 
thinking for himself along the sug- 
gested lines. Nearly two thirds of the 
book is devoted to “How to Study.” 
While this section is particularly con- 
cerned with high school, the ideas it 














SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE 
PUPILS do not fear exam.nations when 


WARP’S REVIEW BOOKS 


are used in preparation. These books coutain 
actual questions, selected from ened exaniinas 
tions, with complete answers, These questions 
@ sand answers give riety an idea of the kind 
of questions asked and the natfre of answers re. 
quired, Save preparing test questions. Ex-ellent 
for weekly tests and home assignment, Endorsed 
@ by educators and used in schools of all states, 
—Agriculture - + 40c 
—Arithmetic - - 40c 
—Bookkeeping - 40c 
—Civil Government 40c 
—Drawing - - 40c 
a ~Geograp - ic 
-Grammar and English 
Composition - 40c 

i SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAID 

e 12 or more, 38¢ 
@ each, 25 or more, 30c each, 
28c each. 


4 or more copies, 35c each, 
1c 50 or more, 
100 or more, 25c each. 








TRY THEM AT OUR RISK 
We are sure these books will please you—so sure that we 
will let you have them on trial. ger ye gy the books you 
need and enclose your check. If at the end of 10 days 
ou are not fully satisfied, you may return the 
ks and we will gladly refund your money, 
FREE. Write for our free catalog containin 
e sample questions and answers an 


, other material valuabie in your review work, 





é RP PUBLISHING CO. 
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How They Dress 
for the teacher to use in pre- 
paring seat work and drawing 
—54 IDEAS on 6 sheets of 12x19 in. drawing paper. 
Detailed instructions for use of paper dolls in the 


Paper doll patterns for PRI- 
MARY GRADES. Teaches 
children to trace outlines, use 
scissors, paste and color. 
» Printed in black outline. Easy 
lessons. USE 
“How They Dress” 
By Rose Netsorg Kerr 
Costume Dolls for Art and Seat Work 8 doll patterns 
PRIMARY GRADES. 50 cents postpaid. When 
ordering ask for FREE outline pattern of Japanese 
Costume. 
FAIRBAIRN ART CO., 
Dept. N, 736 W. 173rd St., New York City. 












TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very successful 
school savings system in your own schoolroom, A 
package containing directions and supplies for & 
room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now on 
Order to-day or write for free booklet. 

Duplicate Punch School Savings System, Lynn, Mass. 








Constructive Seat 
Work Service 


SOMETHING NEW 


A monthly service which furnishes 
each subscriber with a supply of original 
seat work material for first, second and 
third grades. 


Would you like to receive the first of 
every month, a package containing 
pages for first and second grade seat 
work, booklets, designs to cut and color, 
original stories and arithmetic drills, as 
well as other usable material? This 
Service will furnish you all of this at a 
cost of only 50 cents a month. 


(This is not an experiment. It has 
been successfully used in the schools of 
Bureau County, Illinois, and has been 
very popular with teachers and pupils 
for more than a year.) 

Send fifty cents for sample package of 
seasonable material and full description 
of this unique service. 

CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, 
620 So. First Street, 
Princeton, Illinoie, 
Enclosed find 50¢, for which send me sanvle 
package of constructive Seat Work and full par- 
ticulars of your service to teachers, 


Name........0-+00 + , 
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Just Ready 


FOOD STUDY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Dr. Mabel T. Wellman 
Mailing Price, $1.50. 


ELEMENTARY HOME 
ECONOMICS 


Revised Edition 
For Grades VII and VIII 


By Mary L. Matthews 
Mailing Price, $1.40. 


For Teachers: 


Education Moves Ahead 
By Eugene R. Smith 


Literature in the Schools 
By Marian A. Dogherty 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston. 





= $2.00 


-- $1.00 








v QUALITY v 
‘WAX CRAYONS 
IN THE BLUE AND 
ORANGE BOX 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET IN COLORS 


Yhe 
AMERIGAN_ €BAYON_GomPANy 














The Name of 
Samuel French 


means the largest assortment of 


ACTING PLAYS 


in the world. 


Send 5cfor our256-page catalogat once 





SAMUEL FRENCH, 
Incorporated 1898 
T. R. Edwards, Managing Director, 
25 West 45th St., 


New York City 














IN YouR H 
It tells how to 


MUSIC LESSONS FREE 





You can vead music like this quickly 
ome. evriite today for cor WOES boosie. 
learn iano, » Violin, Mandolin, 
Guitar, Banjo, ete. Beginners or advanced players. 


Only expense about 2c per day for music and postage used, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL of MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Bidg., CHICAGO 





Your 








and P 
American § 


50,000 Ideal D 










uplicators: 


fn use by teachers. 100 
copies from one hand- 
made original. Cost 2c 
for cach set. Write 
your dealer for circular 
or THE HEYER DUPLI- 
OATOR COMPANY 

'20South Wells St., Chicago 








TEACH ENGLISH °" 


Less effort—better results, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Adjective 
reposition Games, each 75¢ 
peech Game 


Company, Box 815, 


SING THE AMERICAN 
SPEECH GAMES 


3 entire set, $2.50. 


» Milwaukee, Wis. 





contains would be comprehended by 
grammar grade pupils, and, on the 
other side of the secondary school, 
many a college student’s work would 
be more fruitful if organized on the 
same principles. 

Prehistoric Man. Life in the Old and New 
Stone Ages. By Mary E. Boyle. With repro- 
ductions of cave-paintings and many other 
illustrations. Cloth. 135pp. 85e. Little, 
Brown, and Company, Boston. 

A fascinating story is this that Miss 
Boyle tells, written by one who is 
scientifically qualified but whose con- 
stant care is to be understood by chil- 
dren. The distinguished paleontolo- 
gist, Abbé Henri Breuil of Paris, 
writes an Introduction and contributes 
as illustrations reproductions of ani- 
mal paintings in the caves of France 
and Spain. The author, with admir- 
able simplicity and clarity, describes 
conditions as they are believed to have 
been in the various subdivisions of the 
Old and New Stone Ages. She 
handles deftly the difficult problem of 
presenting for young readers an ac- 
count of the supposed evolution of man 
—in a way, it seems to us, that should 
inspire only wonder and_ increased 
reverence. However, there will be per- 
sons who will take exception to the 
presentation, and it is only fair to 
warn them that this is a scientific book, 
even if elementary. Inevitably it will 
not please believers in a literal inter- 
pretation of the Book of Genesis. 
Others, however, will be glad to know 
of a book which tells of prehistoric 
man and his environment in language 
easily understood and yet without a 
gloss of sentimentalism. 


Other Books Received 


Teaching Dull and Retarded Children. By 
Annie Dolman Inskeep, Ph.D., Specialist in the 
Teaching of Atypical Children. With an In- 
troduction by H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Berkeley, California. Cloth. 474pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

A Synopsis of English Sounds, With Correc- 
tive Exercises for Elementary, High, and Night 
Schools, By Olive Day Mowat, formerly of the 
English Department of the Honolulu Normal 
and Training School, Hawaii. Cloth. 112pp. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Psychology of Social Institutions, By 
Charles Hubbard Judd, Professor of Education 
and Director of the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Cloth. 356pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

The Fine Art of Writing. For Those Who 
Teach It. By H. Robinson Shipherd, Ph, D. 


Cloth, 37lpp. The Macmillan Company, New | 


ork. 

A Short History of English Literature. By 
Edward Albert, M.A., George Watson's College 
for Boys, Edinburgh; Author of ‘‘A History of 
English Literature,” etc. Cloth 242pp. $1.00 
net, Thomas Y, Crowell Company, New York. 

My Key of Life. By Helen Keller, Author of 
“The Story of My Life.’’ Frontispiece por- 
trait. Boards. 6lpp. $1.00 net. Thomas 
Crowell Company, New York, 

Famous Men of Science. By Sarah K, Bol- 
ton, Author of ‘‘Lives of Poor Boys Who Be- 
came Famous.’ Revised and enlarged edition. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 343pp. $2.00 net. ‘Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company, New York, 

Jack Sutherland. A Tale of Bloody Marsh. 
By Theodore E. Oertel. With four illustrations 
in color by H. L. Hastings. Cloth. 336pp. 
$2.00 net. Thomas Y, Crowell Company, New 
York, 

The Direct Method of Teaching English. Illus- 


trated. Cloth. 142pp. $1.00, Evans Brothers | 


Limited, Montague House, Russell Square, W. 
C, 1, London, England. 

The Boy Who Discovered Easter. A Play in 
Three Scenes. By Elizabeth McFadden, Author 
of “Why the Chimes Rang,” etc. Adapted 
from the story entitled ‘‘The Boy Who Discov- 
ered the Spring’’ by Raymond McDonald Alden, 
Illustrated. Paper. 58pp. 35c. Samuel 
French, 25 West 45th St., New York, 

Individual Number Drills. Teacher’s Manual. 
By James E. McDade. Paper, 8pp. The Ply- 
mouth Press, Chicago, 

Spring Cometh. A Cantata, For Soprano, 
Alto and Baritone Chorus, with Optional Solos; 
other voice combinations possible, For Com- 
mencement and other programs. Text by G. 
Alexander Barr; Music by Richard Kountz, 
writer of “Dawn of Spring,” etc. Paper. 34 
pp. 60c net. M. Witmark & Sons, New York. 

Lightline Outline Maps. The United States; 
United States East of the Mississippi; Great 
Lakes Region; North America; New England 
States; South America; Africa; Europe (out- 
line); Europe (with national boundaries) ; The 
British Isles; Greece; Palestine; The East 
(adapted for Bible Study); The Roman Em- 
pire; Asia; North Central States. Each 10% 
x161%4 inches. Retail, 2c each. State of Wis- 
consin (county boundaries); State of Wiscon- 
sin (outline); Milwaukee County, Each 84x 
11 inches. Retail, 1c each, The Kenyon Press, 
Wauwatosa, Wis. 

American History Note Book. By Leslie V. 
Spriggs. Outlines, Problems, Maps. Paper. 
Number One, 96pp. 60c, Number Two, 128pp. 
64c, Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 





He is poor whose expenses exceed 
his income. 
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TeachersAre Lhrilled 


by the eagerness of the children to learn from 


DODSON’S Nature Pictures 
In Beautiful Natural Colors 


20,000,000 Dodson’s Mumford Pictures were purchased from us last 
year by the most modern schools. The wild birds are now returning 
and Dodson’s Wild Bird Series is especially interesting to the children. 


BIRDS 


(30 wonderful 
7 x 9 separate 


prints) 


Postage 
prepaid 


only $1.00 


a fascinating book written by Joseph H. 
Dodson, President of the American Au- 
= dubon Association. The regular price of 
this fascinating book is 25c. Public li- 
braries state that it contains more real 
information on this subject than any 


book published. 


INSECTS 


18 separate 7x9 prints 


55c 


6x9— Each Se. 


34425\—Each 3e. 
[Minimum order 


15 subjects] 


(7x9 


Series of 24) 


Each 3c 


[Minimum or- 
der 15 pictures] 





INDUS 















SONGS ABOUT 


dren love them (grown ups too). 20 beautiful melodies only $1.50. 


23 


IN BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLORS. 
DODSON’S BIRD PICTURES are the finest 
collection of color reproduction in the world. 
John Burroughs wrote: “They areastonishingly 
good. I like them so well I have put them on 
the walls of my rustic retreat.” 

Order the birds you are most interested in and 
allow us to add those found in the same territory, 


With each order amounting to 
$1.00 or more will be sent— Free 
“Your Bird Friends and How To Win Them’’ 


Exquisite in color. 

What child is not en- 
tranced by the velvety 
downy butterflies and 
moths of bewitching 
color? This is a lovely 
group and very interesting even for grown ups. 





INDIANS Feathers and costumes, all in natural colors. 


These are Rhinehart’s celebrated pictures of 
American Indians, notable chiefs, squaws and 
children. Let us pick out for you an interest- 
ing series. 


- MINERALS 


All in color. Precious gems and metals are 
very interesting to the little folks, These beau. 
tiful reproductions are almost like seeing the 
real articles. 

Other series, animals, birds, eggs, nests, fish, 
fruit, shells, plants and flowers, 


TRIAL PICTURES 


create a vivid impression in the pupils’ minds 
that cannot be secured by descriptions alone, 


| LUMBERING 


(Black and Let the children know where the 


White-¢6as lumber comes from that builds 


inches) their homes and furniture. With 
these pictures they can visit the log- 


Series of ging camps and see the trees felled, 


transported to the saw mill and 


12 for 25¢ worked into the finished article. 


Brief description under each picture. 


COAL MINING 


(Blackand Coal by all odds the most valuable of na- 
White—6 a8 ture’s gifts is pictured in a most interest- 
inches) ing manner. Howit is mined, carried to 
the tipples, sorted, screened and carried 


12 for 25c to the cars. Few know how this most 


necessary fuel is made available. 


COTTON 


‘Blackand Cotton from the plantation to the fin 


White Size ished products is shown in 16 views, il 
6x8 inches) 


lustrating, ginning, carding, spinning, 


16 for 35c weaving, etc. 


BIRDS A book full of most glorious songs 
about the birds we love. The chil- 


JOSEPH H. Dopson, INC., PusLisHER 


920 Harrison Street - - 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association and ia the original ** Bird House Man."* 


Kankakee, Illinois 


~ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY | 
| JOSEPH H. DODSON, INC., 920 Harrison St., Kankakee, Illinois. | 
I am enclosing $ 














for. 
Pictures of COTTON I 
of BIRDS of MINERALS | 
of COAL of INSECTS 
of LUMBERING of INDIANS | 


Also send me complete list of nearly 1000 Nature Pictures and information on how my boys 
and girls can join the American Audubon Association, Junior Membership. 
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The Standard 


of Comparison 


It is significant that educators and librarians in commenting 
upon reference works for the classroom, library and home, so 
frequently cite THE WORLD BOOK as the basis for com- 


parison. 


That other works of this type are so generally weighed in the 
balance with THE WORLD BOOK, is a tribute to the achieve- 


ment of Editor O’Shea and his associates that cannot be over- 


looked. | 

“Will not replace THE WORLD BOOK.” 

‘Not as useful as THE WORLD BOOK.” 

“THE WORLD BOOK is the one to be recommended for 
first purchase.” 

‘THE WORLD BOOK comes nearest to being a real ency- 
clopedia in miniature.” 

These and other statements made by acknowledged leaders 
of opinion are typical of the general attitude. 


Make your own comparison. We should be glad to have you 
examine any other work of its type in conjunction with THE 
WORLD BOOK, having in mind your special needs and the 
needs of your pupils. 

We are confident your decision will be similar to that of 
Professor E. George Payne, of New York University, who has 
written in the Journal of the N. E. A., “‘So far as my experience 
goes, THE WORLD BOOK is the most valuable reference 
work on the market for the school library, for the teacher and 
for the pupil of the elementary and secondary school.” 


Write for Free Booklets 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 


Department 51 + 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 


THE WORLD BOOK 


ORGANIZED KNOWLEDGE IN STORY AND PICTURE 








Summer Positions Open 


We have an unusual opportunity for teachers to explain THE WORLD BOOK 
to interested prospects, to work with congenial companions, to spend the summer 
traveling where desired, with railroad fare and definite income assured. We shall 
be glad to tell you some interesting things about the experiences and earnings of 
other teachers and principals who took advantage of this opportunity last year. 
Check coupon in space provided if you are interested in a summer position. 


Why the 


WORLD BOOK > 
Is Preferred 


Nearly 7000 pages—55% more ma- 
terial than other works of its type 


Ten volumes ... 5100pictures ... 

Teachers’ outlines . . . Lists of ques- 

tions . . . Related subjects . . . Visu- 

alized instruction . . . Monthly serv- 

ice bulletins to teachers . . . Loose 
leaf annuals 


@ 


THE WORLD BOOK is the only work 
of its kind included in the Graded List 
of Books for Children prepared by the 
Elementary School Library Committee 
of the National Education Association. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 51, 154 East Erie Street, Chicago 
Please send me the booklets checked below: 


O “The Verdict of Educators.”’ Tells what authorities 


say about THE WORLD BOOK (Free). 


0 ‘‘Making School Days Count.” Describes contents of 
THE WORLD BOOK, including specimen pages 


© “Projects and Problems.” A valuable booklet for 
teachers using the project method. A 68-page book by 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea, George A. Work, Chas. A. 
McMurry, William C. Bagley and other well known 
educators. Regular price, 50 cents. Special to readers 
of this magazine, 25 cents. (Please enclose 25 cents in 
stamps or coin if you want ‘‘Projects and Problems.’’) 


(Free). 


My Name and Full Addr 
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"Ge give this peaceful day fo hope, 


country of our love and prayer; 
‘The way is down no fatal slope 
But up to freer sun and air. 


ried as by furnace fires, and yet 
a By Gods grace only stronger made. 
To meet new lasks before thee set. 

Thou shalt not lack the old-time aid. 


ihe fathers sleep, but men remain 
Als wise, as true,as brave as they: 
~ count the loss and not the gain? 
he best is what We have today. 














© Jand of lands! to thee we give 


ur prayers, our hepes,our service free; 
For thee our sons shall nobly live 
Aim at thy need shall die for thee. 
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WHAT'S RIGHT WITH EDUCATION? 


By PAYSON SMITH 





Commissioner of Education for the State of Massachuseits 


Porae a UR age is a critical one. Youth, home, church, 
— HW government, education, industry—all these seem 
to many persons to be giving an unsatisfactory 
4 account of themselves. Middle-aged and eld- 
erly folk, in particular, are despondent about 
) the value of present institutions and ideas in 
a y comparison with those of their own vanished 
a bY youth 
icra) Youth. 
Mikey Se It will not do for those who are trying to im- 
prove society and its ways to close their ears to 
criticism, even when that criticism appears to be somewhat 
prejudiced. It is an excellent thing to be faced with points of 
view that are contrary to our own. By the same token, it is not 
wise to permit criticism, whether intelligent or otherwise, to 
overwhelm our courage, or to weaken our faith in the essential 
soundness of our own work. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to answer specifically any 
current criticisms of education, but rather to mention some points 
upon which, without much dispute, it may be agreed that there is 
an essential rightness in the condition of present-day education. 
















[% the first place, there is the very evident faith of the great 
mass of the people in education itself. This is shown in many 
distinct ways, three of which may be named. (1) More people 
are attending school and the number increases among both 
adults and youth at a rate that is astonishing. Whatever may 
be the faults of education, apparently the people not only find 
no satisfactory substitute for it, but are committing themselves 
and their children to it in larger numbers, for longer periods of 
time and with manifestly greater confidence. (2) More money is 
spent on education. Never has there been so generous an ex- 
penditure upon any enterprise not yielding immediate return 
as is now being made in the United States for public schools. 
For new buildings and equipment unprecedented amounts are 
being appropriated. As for maintenance, the annual bill of the 
American people reveals that kind of faith in education of 
which the best witness is a purse open to all necessary needs. 
(3) The faith of the people in education is manifested by the 
greater trust that parents are placing in teachers and in boards 
charged with the conduct of the schools. Anyone who recalls 
the extent to which educational methods (for example) were 
once dominated by outside control will find striking evidence of 
progress in this fact: Among the people appreciation has de- 
veloped that there is such a thing as a scientific approach to 
problems of education. 

The American people send their children to school and even 
themselves attend school increasingly every year, they are 
spending of their substance more generously for education, and 
they place a constantly increasing trust in their teachers. All 
of this means popular faith, established and demonstrated, in 
education. That is something so essentially right in the very 
fundamentals of education that no pessimist can gainsay it. 
Only upon such a foundation of faith and confidence is there a 
possibility of erecting a superstructure that will endure. With 
such a foundation one should not fear the critics, he should 
welcome them. They are certain to be more helpful in con- 
structive service than the uncritical friend of education. 


ECONDLY, there is a rightness about education to-day be- 

cause of the almost universal recognition by teachers of the 
place of the scientific method in education. Within a few dec- 
ades education has moved from a position of sporadic and more 
or less haphazard experimentation to one that clearly and hope- 
fully allies it with medicine and engineering. We may grant 
readily enough that there is still a long way to go before we are 
fully emancipated from the careless and unscientific trial-and- 
error method which, long since abandoned in all other profes- 
sions, has been relied upon by successive generations of school- 
men. That there has been amazing progress recently in this 
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respect, the files of the leading educational journals bear con- 
vincing witness. They hold the mirror accurately for the re- 
flection of current methods. They print innumerable articles 
dealing with plans and programs, illustrating the best of the 
current practices. Teachers of creative power have increas- 
ingly had brought to their assistance the fruits of accurate and 
purposeful studies in education. 

The larger results of this scientific method in education are 
already to be observed. One may take only one example to il- 
lustrate the point. Without question, children are now reading 
with greater facility and with greater appreciation a larger 
number of books in the first three years of school than the chil- 
dren of two decades ago read in the first five years. 

The make-up of the curriculum, the grading of classes, meth- 
ods of teaching, and forms of discipline have within a genera- 
tion been literally transformed, largely as the result of the ap- 
plication of the scientific method to education. In 1839 the 
first state normal school in America opened with three stu- 
dents. To-day more than 200,000 young men and women in 
teacher-training institutions demonstrate that American educa- 
tion is right because it is grounded on the principle that educa- 
tion itself must yield continuously to better education. Faults 
there are—let it be freely granted—but the way to disclose and 
finally to correct them has been discovered. 


he the third place, there is a rightness about education be- 
cause it is seeking and finding its proper aims. “Where to 
go?” and “How to get there?” are the two commanding ques- 
tions now before educators. The first is the more important. 
Whole volumes might be written (indeed, they have been writ- 
ten) on the aims of education. Many of those aims have been 
clearly established. One thus established.has already created 
a condition of such evident rightness that mention of it belongs 
here; that is the establishment of contact between principle and 
practice. 

The old education argued that in youth you got your educa- 
tion and when you grew up you applied it. You went to school 
when you were young to prepare for something you were to do 
when you were a man. Of course youth, in a sense, is a time 
when stores must be accumulated for later use. But we know 
now that the act of learning a principle is not complete until 
some application of the principle is made. Consequently the 
modern school, in contrast with the school of a former day, is a 
little segment of life itself. When a child studies number, or 
geography, or history, or science, he studies it in relation to 
life, as he himself sees it or can understand it. This study of 
aims has likewise made over the discipline of the school. For 
an intelligent self-governing nation, the schools must produce 
intelligent self-governing individuals. 

The changes that have come in our schools as the result of 
the effort to insure effective contact between principle and 
practice have been the bases of many attacks upon modern edu- 
cation. In a more simple if not more primitive social and in- 
dustrial order, education was perhaps not so disastrously af- 
fected by the theoretical. Life outside the school gave many 
opportunities for application of the principles that have vital 
import for the individual. Modern life, especially city life, af- 
fords to children few such chances, so there must be a vitaliz- 
ing of the school itself. Hence there have come into the schools 
both method and equipment which to many persons seem to 
have complicated the processes of education and to have made 
it unduly expensive. If the critic of our schools would view 
them less through recollection of his own boyhood and more 
with an understanding of the changed environment and re- 
quirements of youth to-day, he would often find reason to modify 
his views. As a matter of plain fact there is nothing more 
nearly right with education than its adaptability to the demands 
of our modern life. 

(Continued on page 81) 
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Language Projects 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Depariment of English, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 
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HERE is perhaps no word in edu- 
A il cational parlance more abused 
is pm than the word project. What it 

4 apparently means to most teach- 

Pers is an Indian village workec 

Hy out on a sand table, or some 

My other tangible production, of 
which the teacher may say, “Oh, 
do come in to see my new proj- 
ect.” In nine cases out of ten 
that is precisely what she means, “my new proj- 
ect,”—not the children’s project at all. The trou- 
ble with many of these so-called projects is that 
they are conceived, planned, and often more than 
half executed by the teacher for display pur- 
poses. The children themselves get very little 
out of them in skills or interests, and, on the 
other hand, may get actual harm on moral 
grounds from seeing what they know to be the 
teacher’s work displayed as if it were their own. 

No teacher should attempt project work without 
reading at least Dr. Kilpatrick’s little pamphlet, 
“The Project Method.” She will find there things 
which may surprise her if her knowledge of proj- 
ect teaching has been obtained from hearsay evi- 
ence of some fellow-teacher. It is no part of 
this article to explain what is known as the proj- 
ect method in education. It will be sufficient for 
our purposes to make clear a few important 
points: 

1. A project may last a few moments or it may 

last a lifetime. 

2. A project may be self-initiated or self- 
adopted. The ideal project comes straight 
from the pupils, but it is perfectly permis- 
sible and often advisable for the teacher to 
launch a project herself. The pupils, how- 
ever, must adopt it willingly and with whole- 
hearted interest. 

3. The teacher must consider the skills, inter- 
ests, and moral concomitants which the chil- 
dren get out of the project rather than the 
visible results. For example, she may de- 
liberately allow a conceited, over-confident 
pupil to spoil a piece of work, for his own 
moral good, although she knows that it will 
ruin the appearance of her sand-table proj- 
ect. 

4. When interest ceases, so automatically does 
the, project. The wise teacher will not 
therefore keep her room cluttered with the 
ghosts of dead projects. When the work is 
done, she will remove the articles which 
have been made, and begin a new project. 

5. Nearly everything pertaining to a project— 
material, duration, method, and result—is 
flexible and subject to change. The one es- 
sential element without which there can be 
no project is the whole-hearted interest of 
the pupils. 

For the purposes of this article we shall use 
the word project as a unit of work, varying in 
length of time spent, initiated or adopted by the 
pupils, and so planned by the teacher that the 
minor problems which arise during the working 
out of the project shall include subject matter 
required by the course of study for that partic- 
ular grade. Nearly all the more commonly known 
occupational or industrial arts projects can be so 
planned as to yield valuable by-products in the 
way of language, but it is also entirely possible 
to make the language work itself the major field 
of the project, industrial adjuncts taking a 
minor place. 

A personal experience of the author may serve 
as an illustration of a typical language project. 
The teacher wished to introduce the pupils to the 
field of modern poetry and to motivate the learn- 





ing of as many modern poems as possible. Now 
it is obvious that if she went before the class and 
stated that they were to learn a certain number 
of poems, the pupils would consider it a severe 
task, a “contrary set” might be established, and 
the whole process made laborious and wasteful, 
with the element of “whole-hearted interest” 
lacking. 

The teacher therefore went before the group 
with a well-varied sheaf of poems, explaining 
that she was anxious to find out just which of 
the poems they would like best and asking their 
co-operation to that end. This did not sound 
like a lesson, and the children listened eagerly. 
At the end of the reading, they were asked to 
vote on the poem which they liked best, and it 
proved to be Joyce Kilmer’s “The House with 
Nobody in It.” Then one of the children asked 
whether the class might learn it. There was en- 
thusiastic response from the other pupils, so it 
was agreed that all should learn the poem. (Here 
we see an example of a self-initiated project 
which was, however, planned ahead by the teach- 
er, who was trusting in her ability to lead the 
children unconsciously to want what she wanted 
them to want, instead of applying coercion.) 

Then individual children began to clamor for 
their particular favorites. “I like ‘Sea Fever’”; 
“IT should like to learn ‘Trees’”; “Where can I 
find that one about the ‘Lone Dog’ ?” were some 
of the requests that the pupils made. From that 
point, the project being launched, all was plain 
sailing. All the teacher had to do was to assist 
by furnishing necessary books, information, and 
encouragement. Since the teacher who had read 
the poems was a visiting teacher and not in reg- 
ular charge of the room, the children, with the 
co-operation of their own teacher, planned a sur- 
prise for her after she left. They decided that 
they would each learn one of the poems read, and 
give a “program” to which they would invite the 
visiting teacher as a guest. Committees were 
appointed and in due course the program was 
given. 

The visiting teacher was naturally much 
pleased and asked the children whether they 
would like to repeat the program for one of her 
Normal School classes. The suggestion was en- 
thusiastically received, but the children felt that 
they ought to “polish up” a little before present- 
ing their work to so critical an audience; so with 
assistance and criticism from the teacher, they 
voluntarily drilled themselves more thoroughly 
than any teacher would have dared to ask them to 
do. The large audience received their offering 
with praise, which amply rewarded the children 
for their efforts. 

One important point should be noted in this 
brief résumé of the project, and that is its “lead- 
ing on” quality. The teacher who launched the 
project did not know how long she could “make 
it go” or what direction it would take. Her aim 
was to interest those pupils in modern poetry 
and she had to be ready to adapt herself to any 
opportunity offered, to follow any lead and make 
it serve her ends. 

In the first grade, language projects will have 
to take the form of oral work and will usually be 
little more than conversations and brief oral com- 
positions on whatever occupational project hap- 
pens to be in progress. Since family life is the 


usual center of interest in the first grade, these 
lessons may well be grouped about such topics as: 
I. The City Child. ' 
1. Shelter. 
House, cottage, apartment, hotel, 
church, school, garage, etc. 
2. Food and clothing. 


3. Transportation and communication. 

4. Occupations, play, holidays, etc. 

5. Helpers. 
Milkman, grocer, butcher, farmer, 
postman, iceman, huckster, garbage 
man, ash man, etc. 

6. Protectors. 
Fireman, policeman, etc. 

II. The Country Child. 

(Use the same form of outline, but show 

how the life of the country child differs 

from that of the city child.) 

In the second grade a similar outline may be 


~ used for the study of child life in other lands, 


with the addition of such written work as the 
ability of the children will permit. 

Second-grade children can make a simple mag- 
azine or booklet such as “A Christmas Wreath,” 
“My Noah’s Ark,” or “Our Circus Book.” The 
former might consist of Christmas rhymes, po- 
ems, and stories with appropriate illustrations. 
The latter might appropriately be launched when 
the circus visits town. Each child selects one 
animal and writes a three-sentence paragraph 
about it. Suitable rhymes and illustrations are 
added for variety. Other suggestions include a 
bird or flower magazine, and booklets of memory 
gems. 

If ‘each child makes an individual booklet, the 
best paper in each lesson may be duplicated by 
the writer for a class book to be kept by the 
teacher or sent to the principal. 

The suggestions which follow may be used 
from the third grade up, wherever they fit in 
most appropriately with the needs and interests 
of the children. 

I. The making of scrapbooks for hospit:! 
or institutional use. 
1. The reading, selection, and copying of 
appropriate stories and verse. 
2. Illustrations, cover design, and index. 

II. The making of “Thrift,” “Health,” or 
“Safety” booklets and posters involving 
the writing of rhymes, plays, and stories 
and the making of illustrations. 

III. A “Chamber of Commerce” Book!et. 
(This would include such information 
about the child’s home town or city as 
the local Chamber of Commerce might 
use in a “bigger-city” campaign.) 

1. Early history. 

2. Industries. 

3. Opportunities for education and rec- 
reation. 

4. Picture collections and illustrations. 

5. The writing of letters to obtain nec- 
essary information. 

IV. A Dutch, Japanese, or other festival to 
which the mothers or another grade may 


be invited. 

1. Planning. 
Committees for decorations, pro- 
gram, costumes, finance, refresh- 
ment, etc. 


2. Writing invitations. 
3. Preparing program. 


a) Songs, dances, dramatizations, 
pantomimes, puppet shows, de- 
bates, ete. 

b) Making favors, decorations, cos- 
tumes, etc. 


V. The writing of a play for production. 
1. Extensive reading for material. 
2. Reading to learn dramatic form. 
3. Organization for writing. 
Committee and secretary for each 
act. 
(Continued on page 100) 
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(a4 URRY, Edsall, and do not stop to 
H pick up all of the lost buttons in Con-= 
necticut,” said Orville Nemour to his 
younger brother. “Father is ready 
to take us fishing.” 
“But it is a good button,” protested Edsall. 
“When you stop to think about it, a button is 
not such an insignificant thing,” said their fa- 
ther, who had overheard the boys’ remarks. 


“Just a single button does not seem of much 
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Buttons Are Washed in These Revolving 
Barrels 





value, but when we consider that there are more 
than five hundred button factories in this coun- 
try that make over twenty million dollars’ worth 
of buttons every year, we realize that the button 
industry is rather important. Our export trade 
in buttons is not very large, so you see we use a 
great many of them in this country.” 

“Please take us to Waterbury to a button fac- 
tory,” coaxed Orville as he thoughtfully fingered 
the button which his younger brother handed 
him. 

“Do let us go,” urged Edsall. 
some other day.” 

On the short drive to Waterbury the boys 
questioned their father about the origin and 
making of buttons. 

“Buttons have been made for thousands of 


“We can fish 





© eeyaiens' ‘Vous Co. of New York 
The Dyeing Room 


years,” Mr. Nemour informed his sons, “but in 
ancient times they were used mostly as orna- 
ments. They were originally made by hand, but 
are now made by machinery. Waterbury, Con- 
necticut, is the center of the metal button manu- 
facturing industry in this country, and Roches- 
ter, New York, leads in the manufacture of veg- 
etable ivory buttons. The word button comes 
from the French word bouton, which means push 
out, and as all buttons push out you can see how 
well named they are.” 

By this time they had reached the main en- 
trance of a large button factory and were cor- 
dially greeted by the superintendent, Mr. Mason, 
an old acquaintance of Mr. Nemour’s. 
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Making Metal Buttons 


“Of course, I shall be glad to take your sons 
through the factory and tell them all that I can 
about buttons,” smiled the superintendent. 

“I suppose that your father has told you,” he 
continued, “that buttons are of two general 
classes, that is, those that are sewed directly on 
garments by means of holes in them, and those 
that are fastened on by means of shanks or 
hooks. These two classes are divided into other 
groups because buttons are made of a great va- 
riety of materials in many different shapes and 
sizes. In fact, it is rather hard to find any mate- 
rial that is not used in the making of buttons, 
for gold, silver, iron, and other metals are used 
for this purpose, as well as wood, paper, glass, 
cloth, bone, horn, leather, porcelain, mother-of- 
pearl, celluloid, vegetable ivory, and various 
kinds of composition,” 

“Are all pearl buttons made of mother-of- 
pearl?” asked Edsall. 


“Not now,” replied Mr. Mason, “because the 
shells which produce mother-of-pearl have be- 
come scarce. In the latter part of the nineteenth 
century when a certain kind of shellfish, known 
as ‘niggerhead mussels,’ were found along the 
Mississippi River, a new material for buttons 
was discovered. Buttons made from mussel 
shells are called fresh-water pearl buttons, while 
those made from mother-of-pearl are known as 
ocean pearl buttons. 
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“These mussels can be collected at all times of 
the year, but it is said that they are best when 
gathered in the winter. They are soaked in 
clear, fresh water for from three to six days to 
make them less brittle; then they are made into 
buttons in about the same way as most other ma- 
terials. After being polished and finished for 
the market, they can hardly be distinguished 
from ocean pearl buttons.” 

“Is there not some kind of nut from which 
buttons are made?” Mr. Nemour asked. “I think 
that it is called vegetable ivory.” 

“Yes, there is such a substance. We make veg- 
etable ivory buttons here also. They closely re- 


semble real ivory and are hard and strong. I am 
, (Continued on page 85) 
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Robert E. Peary—Who Discovered the North Pole 


LITTLE lad, almost lost 

in the depths of a big 

armchair, lifted a pair 

of shining blue eyes 
from his book, as his mother en- 
tered the room. 

“Are you exploring in the 
polar seas again, son?” she in- 
quired with a smile. 

“Just listen to this, Mother.” 
The boy read a bit from his 
book, which was Dr. Kane’s ac- 
count of his voyages in the Arc- 
tic Ocean. 

“It is the most thrilling book 
I have ever read, Mother,” he 
declared. “I wish I could see 
those ice packs.” 

This boy, who eagerly read 
every book of adventure that 
came his way, was Robert Ed- 
win Peary. After twenty-three 


years of struggle he placed the © 


Stars and Stripes at the North 
Pole. 

In Robert Peary’s_ veins 
French and Anglo-Saxon blood 
mingled. From his French fore- 
bears, the boy received the gifts 
of enthusiasm and imagination. 
From the Anglo-Saxon strain 
he received his power to perse- 
vere until he had gained his de- 
sired object. These were use- 
ful gifts for a boy who was to 
be an explorer. 

The baby Robert was born in 
Cresson, Pennsylvania, May 6, 
1856. When he was only three 
years old his father died, and 
Mrs. Peary took her little son 
to Portland, Maine, to live. 

Years before, the boy Long- 
fellow had ‘roamed the woods 
about this coast city. Although 
Portland had grown since the 
days of the poet, fields and wood- 
lands were still within easy ac- 
cess. Young Robert did his 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


Illustration by Mabel Betsy Hill 
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Robert Edwin Peary 


Who as a boy loved to read books of exploration. 

Who was as good a student as he was an athlete. 

Who surveyed the Nicaragua Isthmus for a canal route. 
Who discovered that Greenland is an island. 

Who made nine expeditions to the Arctic Regions. 
Who was a splendid leader of men. 

Who overlooked no small detail in his planning. 


Who after twenty-three years of striving placed the Stars and 
Stripes at the North Pole. ; 


first exploring among the hills 
and forests of beautiful Maine. 
He swam in the cold waters of 
Casco Bay; he hardened his 
muscles rowing against the 
swift currents; and he became 
a steady shot. Most people 
thought that Robert Peary was 
just a sturdy, healthy, natural 
boy, but some of the more ob- 
serving noticed that he did 
everything very thoroughly and 
never gave up what he at- 
tempted. 

After the boy had attended 
the public schools of Portland, 
he entered Bowdoin College at 
Brunswick, Maine. This was 
the alma mater of the poet Long- 
fellow and the novelist Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. His mother, 
who had always been his chum 
and closest friend, went to live 
in the college town. She taught 
him that a boy can be fearless 
and hardy and at the same time 
gentle, patient, and thoughtful 
of others. A man who worked 
with Peary for years said that 
he had never heard him speak 
an impatient word. 

At college, young Peary won 
fame among his classmates as a 
runner and jumper. He had 
need later of his strong body and 
trained muscles. He was as 
good a student as he was an ath- 
lete, ranking second, at his grad- 
uation, in a class of fifty-one. 

After his college days were 
over, the young man had to de- 
cide how he should make his liv- 
ing. Being especially fond of 
mechanics, he decided to become 
a civil engineer. He started in 
as a draughtsman in the office 
of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey at Washington, D.C. After 


(Continued on page 87) 
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By BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND 


Aims— 

To learn about fish as a universal food and 
about fishing as one of our basic industries, 

To learn about ways and means of conserving 
this great national resource for the people of our 
country. 


Problem I 


Why are fish so highly valued as a food? 
What are the chief sea foods? 


All over the world there are those who hold 
certain sea foods delectable. Doubtless the pop- 
ularity of these foods is due more to their appeal 
to the palate than because of the fact that they 
are rich in nitrogen, an essential to a well-bal- 
anced diet. Add to palatability their digestibility 
and the fact that nature supplies them in great 
quantities ready for our use, and it is easy to 
understand why fish have been a highly prized 
food from the days of antiquity. 

Explorations have revealed the fact that the 
Kgyptians had specially constructed ponds in 
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Drying Fish for the Market at Gloucester, 
Massachusetts 





which fish, transported from their natural hab- 
itat, were kept fresh for the tables of the 
wealthy. The Romans had lamprey and eels, 
even if they had to be imported from the Caspian 
Sea. Correspondingly, the Italians of to-day 
will have eels at Christmas, regardless of price: 
the American and European epicures will pay ex- 
orbitant prices for turtle soup. As it is not pos- 
sible to supply these delicacies, in season and out, 
in any location, eel and turtle farming are car- 
ried on to supplement nature’s output, just as 
oyster and lobster farming have long been prac- 
ticed. More than 50,000,000 pounds of lobsters 
are consumed by Americans every year, and about 
10,000,000,000 oysters are produced annually. 
Aside from the use of fish by those given to lux- 
ury or those bound by custom, is the widespread 
use of fish as a staple article of diet in every 
country of the world. 

Ordinarily we use the word “fish” inclusively, 
meaning any and all sea foods. Let us classify 
these foods as to kinds. 

1. Fish: cod, mackerel, haddock, halibut, shad, 
herring, salmon, etc. 

2. Mollusks: oysters, clams. 

3. Crustaceans: lobster, crab, shrimp. 

The oyster is the most valuable of our sea 
foods, yielding about one-sixth of the total value 
of our fishing industry. It is an interesting fact 
that about one-half of our supply comes from 
oyster farms. However, the herring is consid- 
ered the most important food fish, because of its 


Principal, Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


wide range and the quantities in which nature 
supplies it. 
Suggested topics for pupil reports— 
1. Fish on the Menu. 
a) As a Staple. 
b) As a Delicacy. 
2. Uses of Fish other than as a Food for Man. 
a) Fish and Fertilizer. 
b) Fish Oils. 
c) The Oyster and My Lady’s Pearls. 
d) The Oyster and Road Building. 
e) The Mussel and Our Buttons. 


Suggested activity— 
Construct a chart showing the dietary value 
of fish as‘;compared with other foods. 


Problem II 


How does our country rank among the coun- 
tries of the world in the production of fish? 
Where are our chief fishing grounds and what 
kinds of fish are obtained from each region? 


The United States leads in the production of 
fish, as to varieties and value. Our annual 
catch of 2,600,000 pounds of fish, necessitating a 
tonnage of fishing craft amounting to 69,555 
tons and equipment costing $184,121,711, gives 
employment to 200,000 men. Thus, fishing is one 
of our chief occupations. We shall want to know 
why this is true, so let us consider conditions 
which determine the fishing industry. Place con- 
venient for study three maps: one.of the we-1d, 
one of North America, and one of the United 
States. As each point is considered, compare 
the United States and North America with other 
parts of the world. Consult a good physical ge- 
ography as need arises. 

The following points should be studied: 

1. Consider the extent and irregularity of our 
coast line: the many indentations along the At- 
lantic, giving us an extent of about 7,000 miles 
of coastal waters on the east; the Gulf Coast; 
the Pacific Coast. 

2. Consider our inland waters: the Mississippi 
and other river systems; the Great Lakes; etc. 

8. Learn what you can of the depth of these 
waters, and think how fishing is affected by these 
facts. 
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Fishing Schooner “Francis Grubby” on the 
Way from Boston to the Grand Bank 


4, Make a similar study of temperature. 

5. Determine the ocean currents that affect 
our coastal waters. Study each as to direction, 
effect of swiftness of movement, temperature, 
and probable effect on organisms of various kinds 
in the waters. 

6. Study the food of fish. On what, in gen- 
eral, do they feed? What is true as to the food 
supply in these waters? 

7. Find out where the breeding places of fish 
are. As you learn more of the life habits of fish, 
and of their enemies, consider the various arms 
of the ocean, the coastal rivers, as spawning 
grounds. 

It will now be easy to locate our chief fishing 
grounds. From your geographies and other ref- 
erence books determine what fish abound in the 
waters adjoining the following sections: 


Fishing Grounds Annual Catch 


1. New England Coast 467,000,000 Ibs. 
2. Middle Atlantic Coast 864,000,000 Ibs. 
8. South Atlantic Coast 333,000,000 Ibs. 
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Hauling in a Lobster Net at Hancock, Maine 


pprcgsacess: 





4. Gulf Coast 131,000,000 Ibs. 
5. Pacific Coast 286,000,000 lbs. 
6. Mississippi System 148,000,000 Ibs. 
7. Great Lakes 104,000,000 Ibs. 
8. Lake of Woods and Rainy Lake 2,000,000 Ibs. 
9. Alaska 312,000,000 Ibs. 


Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. Cod and Halibut Fishing on the Grand 
Bank. (Note that this is a submarine plateau; 
that this fishing ground is on the “high seas,” 
hence belongs to no one country; that it is fished 
chiefly by men from Canada, United States, and 
France; reasons why this is the world’s best fish- 
ing grounds.) 

2. Migratory Fish and Fish “Seasons.” (For 
example, “shad season” in the vicinity of Chesa- 
peake ‘Bay and in the vicinity of Long Island 
Sound.) 

3. The Life History of Certain Fish. 

4. Our Alaskan Fisheries. 

5. The United States as an Exporter of Fish. 

6. The Fish Exports of Canada; Newfound- 
land; Norway. 

7. The Fish Imports of France; Italy; Por- 
tugal; Spain; Brazil. 

Suggested activities— 

1. Make an outline map of the United States. 
Write the following names in the places of their 
habitat: cod, bluefish, sturgeon, herring, halibut, 
lobsters, oysters, clams, shad, crabs, mullet, bass, 


red snapper, shrimp, Spanish mackerel, pompano, 
tuna, turtle, tarpon, smelt, salmon. Write each 
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A Daily Scene at Akutan, Alaska, Known as 
the Whaling Station of the Pacific 
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name as often as may be necessary to show 
range of habitat of each. For the Great Lakes, 
note their chief output: whitefish, lake trout, 
herring, pike, perch. For the Mississippi Sys- 
tem, note catfish, black bass, mussels, suckers, 
carp, etc. Other inland fisheries are about the 
same. 

2. In a graph give the number of pounds of 
annual catch in order to show the relative im- 
portance, as to amount, of our fishing regions. 


Problem III 
How are fish caught? 


As we learn more of the habitat and life his- 
tory of various kinds of fish, we realize that it 
has been necessary to devise ways of catching 
fish and making them available for man’s use. 

The following questions will lead the pupils to 
tell what they know about fishing: 

Who has been fishing? Where? For what kind 
of fish? Have you fished in a river? A lake? 
An ocean? In what kind of boat did you go fish- 
ing? In each case, what kind of fishing “gear” 
or “tackle” did you use? What kind of bait? 
Of what other ways of fishing do you know? 

Such discussions soon lead to the conclusion 
that there is a vast difference between fishing in 
deep water and in shallow water, between fishing 
for cod and fishing for oysters, etc. To get the 
matter definitely before us, let us consider it 
under the following heads: 

1. Deep-sea or “ground” fishing— 

a) Boats used: The old windjammer has al- 
most entirely given place to steam craft; 
the latter carry a varying number of 
dories and of fishermen, according to the 
size of the boat, the actual fishing being 
done from the dories. 

b) Fishing apparatus: the trawl. 

c) Fish: cod, halibut, haddock, etc. 

2. Shore fishing— 

a) Boats used: gasoline launches, fishing 
“smacks,” skiffs, etc. 

b) Fishing apparatus: nets for herring, 
salmon, shad, mackerel, shrimp, etc.; 
dredges or tongs for oysters; rakes for 
clams; wicker traps or nets for crabs; 
pots or wooden traps for lobster. Many 
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salmon are caught in the Columbia River 
by means of the “fish wheel.” Fish 
“traps” and “floats” of various kinds 
serve to keep certain sea foods (lobster, 
crab, etc.) alive until the fishermen are 
ready to land and market their catch. 


Suggested topics for pupil reports— 
1. A Whaling Expedition. 
2. Our Sponge Fisheries. 


3. A Day with a Shrimp Fisherman. 
4. A New England Fishing Village. 


Suggested activities— 

1. List the kinds of fishing boats used. 

2. List the kinds of fishing apparatus. 

3. List the things used as bait. 

4. Make a trawl and a pair of oyster tongs. 

5. Build on the sand table a fishing scene. 

6. Work out a table of fish, giving name, ap- 
pearance, habitat, and interesting facts. 

7. Give a puppet show depicting fishermen of 
the world: the Breton fisherman, the Norwegian 
fisherman, etc. 


Problem IV 


How are fish preserved for use, and transport- 
ed and marketed? 


Fish are a perishable product. From the very 
nature of the homes and habits of fish, a large 
proportion of our people would be without this 
food, certainly without many varieties, unless 
these fish could be transported and marketed far 
from their natural habitat. How can they be 
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“Beaver Bill,’ of British Columbia, with a 
Splendid Specimen of Spring Salmon, 
Weighing 60 Pounds 


preserved, as to freshness and as to flavor, a suf- 
ficient length of time for this? Moreover, even 
people living adjacent to fishing waters could 
have fish only at certain seasons unless they 
could be preserved. This would necessarily work 
a hardship on the fishing industry, for if the 
fisherman catch more at any given time than can 
be disposed of, it profits them nothing; yet, they 
must catch them while the “run” is on. Surely 
in days of plenty there should be some storing up 
for the lean days that must otherwise follow. 

The preserving of fish by means of smoking, 
drying, and salting is old, and almost universal. 
These processes are simple, and applicable to 
most kinds of fish, except shell fish and certain 
highly prized varieties of the finny tribe. How- 
ever, the flavor is decidedly altered by any one 
of these processes. 

Preservation by means of canning was then 
developed. Oysters, crabs, and other shellfish, 
together with many other kinds of fish, are thus 
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© Keystone View Co. 
Dragging in an Immense Fish Net Full of 
Salmon in the Columbia River, Oregon 


made marketable in all parts of the world. The 
canned salmon industry has grown to the enor- 
mous volume of 161,643,360 pounds with a value 
of more than $26,761,000 annually. 

With improved methods of transportation, and 
the shipping in ice of oysters, soft crabs, and 
many other varieties of fish, the volume handled 
has assumed considerable proportions. By this 
means fish have arrived at an inland destination, 
800 miles from their home, fresh and in perfect 
condition. 

The latest accomplishment along this line is 
the freezing of fish. There are in our country 
between one and two hundred establishments for 
this purpose, and the process has been success- 
fully used with more than 40 varieties, including 
herring, halibut, whitefish, and many of the more 
useful kinds. In 1920 there were 85,324,366 
pounds of fish frozen in our country, and the in- 
dustry is rapidly increasing in volume and im- 
portance. 

This is an interesting process. It is an adap- 
tation of artificial refrigeration, and it may be 
used anywhere. By it, not only is the flavor and 
the “fresh” taste retained, but chemical tests 
have proved that the food value of the fish is un- 
altered, its composition being just the same after 
freezing as when it comes out of the water. 

From a visit to such a plant we learn that the 
process of freezing’ is begun just as soon as the 
fishing boats bring in their catch. Removing all 
slime and dirt by means of running water is the 
first step. Small fish (butter fish, small mack- 
erel, etc.) are placed “spoon fashion” in a pan, 
one layer to a pan. The plan is to place the pan 
at once on a shelf in the “sharp freezer,” a room 
the temperature of which is kept from 5° to 15° 
below zero. The quicker the freezing the better, 
as the palatability is affected by the length of 
time required for freezing. Certain varieties of 
large fish are treated the same way, except that 
instead of being put into pans they are laid sep- 
arately upon the shelf of the sharp freezer. 
Very large fish, and fish that feed heavily on an- 
imal foods and contain much oil, must be eviscer- 
ated before being frozen. From six to twenty- 


four hours are required for freezing. 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Correlation of Health Teaching with History 


By BERTHA L. SWOPE 


Director of Physical Education, Public Schools, East Cleveland, Ohio 


read, to the upper grades where a de- 

tailed study is made of this subject, af- 
fords unusual opportunity for correlation with 
the subject of Health. The Olympic Festival 
of the ancient Greeks, the private and public 
life of the Romans, the simple outdoor life of 
the American Indian, as well as examples in 
modern history, furnish instances which are 
typical of this possible correlation. 


HE study of history in any grade, from 
lthe lowest, where only history stories are 


GREEK HISTORY 


When the study of Greek history is being 
pursued, the opportunity for correlation with 
our health teaching is unique, for it is true 
that no other nation has ever produced so high 
a degree of physical development as the Greeks 
produced in the fifth and sixth centuries B. C. 
They regarded an imperfect, undeveloped body as 
a sign of neglected education, and a youth with 
an ill-conditioned, flabby body was a disgrace. 
Hence, every Greek took pride in physical de- 
velopment, fitness, and beauty. 

This ideal is depicted graphically and un- 
mistakably in Greek art and literature. Be- 
cause of athletics, the artists had an unusual 
opportunity to study the human body in every 
position. The statues of that time depict va- 
rious types of runners, wrestlers, and boxers, 
and always they typify bodily strength, grace, 
and beauty. 

In the _ clear-cut, 


letes to enter the Panhellenic games. Thus, 
only picked athletes entered the Olympic Games. 

The great Socrates’ remark to a youth of 
Greece is very typical and illuminating as re- 
gards the ideas of the times concerning the 
well-being of the body. “No youth has the 
right to be an amateur in the matter of physi- 
cal training: it is part of his profession as a 
citizen to keep himself in good condition, ready 
to serve his state at a moment’s notice. The 
instinct of self-preservation demands it like- 
wise, for how helpless is the state of the ill- 
trained youth in war or danger. Finally, what 
a disgrace it is for a man to grow old without 
ever seeing the beauty and strength of which 
his body is capable.” 

Could the statement of any man in modern 
times be worthy of more consideration and 
thought than this? 

When the Greeks went to battle with the Per- 
sians, who outnumbered the former ten to one, 
the Persian army was disastrously beaten and 
hurled back. This is a notable instance of the 
strength and worth of physical fitness as a 
national asset. The Battle of Marathon makes 
an interesting study from this viewpoint. Com- 
parison of these events and results when the 
Greek youths were in their best physical con- 
dition, with the overwhelming defeat of this 
nation in the Peloponnesian wars when the 
mass of the people were no longer athletic, 


makes an effective example for our students, 
and is a great lesson to drive home to them. 

A study of the Olympic Festival will give a 
fair knowledge of the physical ideals of those 
ancient times, and furthermore will furnish a 
splendid means of fostering interest in health 
teaching, by having the students form some 
similar kind of organization for their games 
with other schools or grades. This will make 
more real and lasting their knowledge of the 
history of that time, as well as further their 
love for games and athletics. 

This ancient festival lasted five days and in- 
cluded sacrifices, sports, and feasts. Some 
weeks before the festival, the three truce bear- 
ers of Zeus, wearing crowns of olive leaves and 
bearing heralds’ staves, set forth to proclaim 
the sacred truce to all the states of Greece and 
invite them to the festival. Visitors from all 
classes came to the festival. 

The competing athletes had undergone very 
severe training for months before the event. 
Before competing they were made to take an 
oath that bound them to take no unfair advan- 
tage to obtain victory. In turn, the judges 
swore to give decisions honestly. Each event 
was proclaimed by a herald, who announced 
the name of the competitor, his father’s name, 
and the name of the city from which he came. 
There were boys’ events, foot races, wrestling, 
boxing, and races in armor. 

After each event 
the victor was pro- 











strong features of the 
bronze statues of that 
time we see courage, 
resolution, endurance, 
and self-control. Of- 
ten, too, on the coins 
and gems are to be 


seen pictures of a 
nude slinger, wrest- 
ling groups, horse- 


men and chariots. Es- 
pecially on vases 
painted by Greek art- 
ists, we see pictured 
athletic training and 
scenes in the daily life 
of the athletes. 
Youths are _ shown 
leaping, running, 
wrestling, or throw- 
ing the javelin and 
discus. 

In every Greek state 
there was. universal 
physical training for 
boys, and this some- 
times extended to girls 
as well. The training 
consisted in prepara- 
tion for the public 
games, and in exer- 
cises to music, when 
the performers went 
through the move- 
ments of actual war. 
Thus every boy was 
trained to enter the 
competitive games of 
his own locality and, 
if successful, the 
events in competition 





claimed with a blast 
of the trumpet, and 
was crowned with the 
olive crown. Follow- 
ing the events, the 
great sacrifice to Zeus 
was made, and then 
came the feasts. 

As a project in his- 
tory this material 
may be used by hav- 
ing the athletic games 
and events worked 
out and carried on in 
a somewhat similar 
manner. Truce bear- 
ers and judges may 
be chosen from among 
the pupils, but these 
participants should 
always include the 
teacher or physical 
director. 

Competitive games 
with other grades 
may be arranged and 
conducted in the Gre- 
cian manner. The re- 
wards may be pins or 
letters, or whatever 
the committee decides 
upon. The lesson of 
physical fitness must 
be emphasized, and 
all children must 
strive to be entered 
in some event. 

The _ preliminary 
training is the most 
important part of the 
project, and a set of 








with neighboring Health Posters rules for a 
cities. Then from The six posters shown here are miniature reproductions of larger posters made by pupils of the Moline, Illinois, . living should ° 
drawn up, discussed, 


these victors were 
chosen the best ath- 





schools under the direction of Miss Vernet Johnson, Art Supervisor. 


(Continued on page 98) 
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A GARDEN BOOK FOR MAY 


BY 0 JOHN®T © LEMOS 


Spring is the ume when we all like to be out working in our 
gardens. Here is a little GARDEN BOOK that you will like fo make. 
Ou can cut the pictures from thin colored paper and paste them in 
your book. On the. page facing each one, write the verse telling the story 
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The Teaching of Arithmetic 


By ROSCOE PULLIAM 


HE importance and the general practical 
aims of arithmetic have been so long rec- 
ognized and are so obvious that little need 
be said about them. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the modern conception of elementary 
arithmetic is that it is wholly practical and utili- 
tarian, and that it has no other purpose than to 
prepare the pupil to understand and to solve the 
various problems that are a part of our daily 
life. The idea that arithmetic has a disciplinary 
value or a value connected with the development 
of general reasoning power has been pretty gen- 
erally abandoned. Hence, in teaching arithmetic 
in the grades, we should not attempt to teach 
anything which does not have actual, practical 
social value; and we should use every possible 
means to connect our teaching with the daily life 
of the pupil, with his work, his play, and the in- 
teresting and familiar things that are going on 
in his community. ; 


Four PHASES OF ARITHMETIC TEACHING 


There are four distinct, but closely related, 
phases of arithmetic teaching. The first of these 
consists in getting the pupil to memorize thor- 
oughly the fundamental facts of arithmetic. 
Learning to count, learning the various tables of 
addition and of multiplication and their con- 
verses, memorizing the names and relations of 
the various units of measure, and learning the 
meanings of the special symbols and words that 
belong to arithmetic are all examples of this first 
phase of arithmetic teaching. Upon the thor- 
ough teaching of these fundamental facts, as 
they are needed, depends all other work in arith- 
metic. Without a knowledge of them no efficient 
work is possible. 

The teaching of these facts is largely a matter 
of drill. It is not likely that a teacher in the in- 
termediate grades can provide too much drill of 
the right sort, properly motivated. From five to 
ten minutes of every arithmetic period should be 
devoted to vapid drill work upon material that 
has been previously learned. This drill work 
should conform to the general principles govern- 
ing drill in any subject. These principles are 
briefly set forth below. 

1. Provide a correct model and see that the pu- 
pil clearly understands it. 

2. For learning the unit in question provide a 
motive that appeals to the pupil. 

8. Plan the drill so that it will secure the pu- 
pil’s interest and compel alert attention. 

4. Secure numerous, attentive repetitions of 
every single reaction that it is desired to make 
habitual. 

5. Continue the drill until the desired degree 
of skill has been secured. (This does not mean 
that a single period should continue until max- 
imum skill is achieved; it means that the matter 
should not be permanently dropped before the 
aim is reached.) 

In this connection it should be noted that all 
facts in any one table are not equally difficult, 
and that it is a waste of time to drill upon facts 
that are already thoroughly learned. Facts that 
the teacher is sure her pupils know should be 
continually weeded out, while the harder ones re- 
main to be drilled upon. 

In order to be sure of alert attention, which is 
the first requisite for effective drill, periods 
should always be short,—seldom more than ten 
minutes—and the method of procedure must be 
continually changed. The manner of the teacher 
and of the class must be alert, vigorous, and re- 
sponsive. Frequent brief review after a table 
has been learned will so fix it in a pupil’s mind 
that he will not forget it before he has had a 
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chance to make the desired applications of it. 

In this connection the teacher will find the fol- 
lowing references helpful: 

Parker: General Methods of Teaching in Ele- 
mentary Schools—Pages 250-255; 264-267; and 
Page 208. 

Betts: The Recitation—Pages 19-23. 

Both of these references can be read in twenty 
minutes. These are valuable, not only for arith- 
metic but for spelling, phonics, writing, and cer- 
tain phases of other subjects as well as reading. 

The second phase of arithmetic teaching con- 
sists of developing methods and procedures for 
the various processes of arithmetic. For exam- 
ple, addition, subtraction, multiplication, and di- 
vision of all sorts of numbers involve processes 
that have to be developed, explained, and, in most 
instances, rationalized before a pupil can use 
them without difficulty. In this development 
work the teacher should proceed carefully from 
what the pupils know to what they do not 
know, using objects and illustrative materials of 
all kinds to aid the pupil in seeing his way 
through the process in question. Usually the pu- 
pil should know the reason for what he is asked 
to do, but in some instances it is more economi- 
cal to have him arbitrarily imitate a model ex- 
ample, as the rationalization of the process would 
involve reasoning for which the average grade 
child is not ready. Examples of such processes 
are inverting the divisor in dividing fractions, 
square root, and perhaps the finding of the area 
of a circle. 

A good four-step procedure for introducing a 
new process is indicated below: 

1. The teacher (or the book) shows an exam- 
ple of the new process worked out in detail, and 
explains, with all necessary illustrative material, 
the reasons for each step, repeating the explana- 
tion with greater care if necessary. 

2. The class “helps” the teacher put two or 
three examples on the blackboard, one step at a 
time. The teacher works from the stronger to 
the weaker pupils, finally having the very weak- 
est do the talking. 

3. The pupils all pass to the blackboard and 
work several examples under the direction of the 
teacher. The teacher helps the stumblers, and 
notes the individuals who need further special 
help. 

4, The pupils work a “thirty minute” list of 
examples at their seats for practice. 

Perhaps we should add that practice does not 
stop here; but this is a part of the discussion of 
the third phase of teaching arithmetic. 

Often teachers in attempting to make a new 
process. easily understood or to rationalize it, 
have the pupils use extra figures and other ab- 
surd devices. For instance, in subtraction they 
will have pupils cross out figures in the minuend 
when “borrowing” has taken place and write an- 
other figure over them. There are other exam- 
ples of such time-consuming crutches. This prac- 
tice is unnecessary and positively pernicious. No 
such crutches should be tolerated in any class at 
any time. 

Valuable help on each particular process will 
be found in the references listed at the close of 
this discussion. 

The third phase of teaching arithmetic is the 
making of the work in the different processes 
quick, accurate, and automatic almost as soon as 
they are learned. This again is a matter of drill. 
It involves and presupposes both of the previous 
phases. For example, to become a quick, accurate 
worker of multiplication examples, the pupil must 
know his tables and understand the process. 
With this foundation, a fine degree of speed and 
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accuracy is only a matter of drill and practice. 
The same laws of drill that were listed above 
hold good here, and this work should also become 
a part of the ten-minute drill and review period. 
Speed should be emphasized always, but nothing 
short of perfect accuracy should be accepted. For 
this purpose the standardized drill exercises that 
are on the market are most valuable. ' 

Finally, if arithmetic is ever to become useful 
to our pupils, they must learn to apply the forms 
and processes that they have been learning to the 
practical problems of everyday life. Showing 
the child how to make this application is the 
fourth phase of arithmetic teaching. Space does 
not permit a long discussion of this phase of 
arithmetic, but the teacher who is interested will 
find excellent and abundant material in the ref- 
erences listed at the close of this article. Only a 
few fundamental ideas will be set forth here. 

First and foremost, the application of arith- 
metic to practical problems in the child’s own ex- 
perience should commence as soon as the child 
begins number work, and should have a large 
and important place throughout the course. If 
care is taken from the beginning to make certain 
that the child can think concretely and objec- 
tively in arithmetic, not much difficulty should 
attach to a gradual development of problem-solv- 
ing ability. Problems taken from the experience 
of the child, from his own community, from his 
home, and from the stores where he goes to get 
things for his parents, should not only provide 
him with chances to use his arithmetic, but 
should actually serve as the motive for much of 
the work. 

Good problems should possess the following 
characteristics: 

1. They should be real problems, describing 
situations that actually arise and demand solu- 
tion. The old-fashioned problem about A’s age 
and its various intricate relations to the age of 
B, C, and Q, is an absurdity, and has no place in 
modern arithmetic. 

2. They should deal with familiar but varied 
activities. 

3. The conditions of the problem should be 
true. For example, if a problem deals with the 
cost of a quantity of sugar, the price named and 
the units of measure used should be those that 
actually are connected with the sale of sugar. 
Problems dealing with rates of speed should 
name reasonable, average rates. 

4. The language of the problem should be as 
simple as possible. 

In teaching pupils to solve problems it is well 
to teach them the logical steps in reasoning out 
the problem. These are: (1) to recognize what 
is called for and estimate a sensible result; (2) 
to plan the solution logically; (3) to make the 
computation; and (4) to check the result mathe- 
matically when possible, or by a sensible estimate 
when a mathematical check is not possible. 

The second step, that of logically planning the 
solution, often gives pupils in the intermediate 
grades considerable trouble. A graphic repre- 
sentation of the problem will sometimes help 
them see how to solve it. For example, take the 
problem: “After eating one-fifth of his candy, 
a boy had twenty-four pieces left. How many 
pieces did he have at first?” The making of a 
graph will help in working out the solution. 
Suppose the pupil draws a rectangle and divides 
it into five equal parts. If he designates one of 
these sections as the part of the candy that the 
boy ate, and the remaining four sections, or four- 
fifths, as the part that the boy had left, he can 
readily see that one of these parts (fifths) will 

" (Continued on page 84) , 
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May Window Decoration—Poppies 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Directions for making this Window Decoration will be found on page 93. 
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The Socialized Recitation 


By JOSEPHINE H. ARVIDSON 


Teacher, Observation School, Cleveland School of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 


r=j AM going to prove,” began Fred 
as he faced his sixth-grade class- 
-@ mates, “that the early discover- 
ers and explorers from Spain 
hal had as their chief purposes 
Wi) wealth and conquest.” 

§ He stood squarely on his two 











KA — LH feet, facing a class of interested 
Mok Seg children. 





“To prove my problem, I am 
going to discuss the work accomplished by the 
different Spaniards who came to America.” 

Did you ever hear a sixth grader recite in this 
fashion? He had something definite to give; he 
had selected his points carefully before class 
time; and he had an audience to address. Can 
you conceive of a more ideal situation for train- 
ing that child for citizenship? 

Reflect for a moment upon the old question- 
and-answer method used only a few years ago, 
and still in use in many classrooms. The teacher 
was the one in whom the recitation generally 
centered. The questions on a lesson similar to 
the foregoing according to the question-and-an- 
swer method, might run as follows: 

“Who was Cortez?” 

“Cortez was a Spanish explorer.” 

“What did he accomplish for Spain?” 

“He captured the Aztecs of Mexico and got 
much gold and silver from them.” (You were 
fortunate in those days to receive so complete an 
answer to that question.) 

“Name another explorer from Spain,’ 
ues the teacher. 

“Pizzaro.” 

“What did he accomplish?” 

“He captured the Incas of Peru and got much 
wealth.” 

“From which country did he come?” 

“He came from Spain.” 

Thus one would have to go through with each 
and every explorer and discoverer from Spain 
and show that his purpose was either wealth or 
conquest. These questions would have to be fol- 
lowed up with questions which would assist the 
child to draw the proper conclusion. 

“Then what would you say were the main de- 
sires of the early Spaniards in coming to Amer- 
ica?” the teacher might question. 

“Their chief desires were to obtain wealth and 
to conquer lands,” is the answer of the child if he 
has followed the recitation. How often, though, 
his attention has lagged while a question has been 
directed at some other child. 

Careful analysis of this method is not neces- 
sary, for you have gone through many such reci- 
tations yourself when you attended grade school. 
The teacher furnished all the initiative; the reci- 
tation was her responsibility; she drew the con- 
clusions or suggested them; it was her class, and 
her misfortune if things did not go right. 

Contrast with this the newer socialized recita- 
tion and problem method, in which the child is 
the center of all action. The foregoing assign- 
ment may be taken as an example. There are in- 
numerable others in any subject you may select 
which would work out similarly. Let us go back 
to the problem. 

“Prove that the chief purposes of the early 
Spanish explorers and discoverers in coming to 
the New World were to obtain wealth and to con- 
quer.” 

Around this as a central thought, the child 
builds up facts and reasons which will give his 
recitation unity. He reads through pages of ma- 
terial with a bigger aim than merely reproduc- 
ing them. He must weigh what he reads, select 
the points necessary to prove his problem, and 


? contin- 


discard the non-essential. After the essential 
facts are tabulated, he must evaluate their im- 
portance and so arrange them that he can reach 
a logical conclusion. He may not succeed per- 
fectly, but at least he has been engaged in valu- 
able processes in attempting to reach the desired 
end. 

His lesson assignment does not call for memo- 
rization of facts and details which may or may 
not give him a unified whole. Much criticism 
has descended upon the educators of this country 
because, as expressed by the business world, 
“they (the products of the public school) do not 
know how to think.” Surely this new method is 
a step in the right direction. The pupil selects a 
thought from the pages assigned only in so far as 
it will help to prove his problem. Does this not 
require thought and judgment? The valuable 
lesson of gleaning the important points from sev- 
eral pages read and seeing these facts in the 
proper relation to one another, and to the prob- 
lem as a whole, has its parallel in solving the 
problems one meets in the world. 

The recitation is as valuable as the method of 
study. The child called upon introduces his sub- 
ject in a manner similar to that indicated at the 
beginning of this article. His position is always 
such that he faces his entire class. He may be 
near some map which he wishes to use in his dis- 
cussion; he may be near a blackboard which he 
needs to use in developing his subject; he may be 
anywhere in the room that gives him a vantage 
point from which to attack his subject. His 
chief object is to give a complete recitation. 

You may think one pupil is given too much 
time by allowing him ten or more minutes to 
prove his problem. Is it not better so than that 
he should answer a number of isolated and more 
or less disconnected questions? 

Fred continues his recitation: 

“Columbus’ purpose in starting westward was 
to seek a new route to India. Spain expected her 
trade with India to bring her wealth over this 
shorter route. Spain was disappointed in Colum- 
bus and treated him very cruelly because he was 
unsuccessful in returning wealth to Spain. We 
see, therefore, that Spain’s purpose in sending 
Columbus was to obtain wealth. 

“Cortez was a Spanish explorer who conquered 
Mexico. He defeated the Aztecs and took much 
gold and silver from them. Pizarro was another 
Spanish explorer who was seeking for riches. He 
sailed to Peru and after defeating the Incas, he 
took possession of them and all their mines. He 
got much wealth for Spain in this way. De Soto 
explored the entire region around the Gulf of 
Mexico in search of gold. He did not succeed in 
finding gold, but his purpose was the same as that 
of Cortez and Pizarro.” 

If the child fails to make a summary at the 
close of his recitation, some classmate usually re- 
minds him of it, or the teacher may remind him. 
His summary might be as follows: 

“Therefore, I think I have proved that Spain’s 
chief purposes in sending explorers to the New 
World were to obtain wealth and to conquer, be- 
cause Columbus, Cortez, Pizarro, and De Soto 
were all seeking riches or lands to conquer. 

“Are there any questions, criticisms, or sug- 
gestions?” he asks the class. 

Now the responsibility for further recitation 
devolves upon the class. They must have listened 
thoughtfully if they are to take an active part in 
continuing the recitation. Fred calls upon those 
who have questions or suggestions to offer. 

“How much gold did Pizarro get from the In- 
cas?” asks Charles. 

“T do not know exactly. It was a whole lot.” 


“Fred, I should like to correct your English,” 
someone suggests. “Could you not have used 
some better words than ‘a whole lot’?” 

“Yes, I could have said ‘a great deal’ instead.” 

Sometimes pupils add their points instead of 
questioning the reciter. For instance: 

“T have a point to add,” Marie might suggest. 
“I think Balboa was another Spaniard who came 
to America in search of gold. He was looking 
for gold when he discovered the Pacific Ocean.” 
Fred acknowledges the suggestion thus, “Yes, I 
think I should have named him, too.” 

Another child called upon may compliment the 
reciter: “Fred, I think your recitation was in- 
teresting and I think you summarized your points 
very clearly.” 

“What did De Soto find that was more valuable 
than gold or silver?” a pupil asks. 

If the child in charge does not answer cor- 
rectly, the question is turned over to the class. 
It is surprising how many worth-while questions 
pupils can ask. It is the skillful teacher who can 
direct her pupils and keep them from asking 
trivial and unimportant questions. 

“George, will you summarize the important 
points in the topic?” may be asked of a pupil who 
finds history particularly difficult. If George 
stumbles through the summary or is unable to 
give it at all, he is rebuked by other members of 
the class for his inattention or for his careless 
manner in handling the subject. Pupils learn to 
take these criticisms kindly, and in many in- 
stances there is a decided improvement as a 
result. 

Sometimes a pupil may ask for some point to 
be proved. The pupil who made the assertion 
looks up the subject questioned, and if he can 
verify his statement he reads the passage which 
proves his point. On the other hand, if he finds 
he is wrong, he acknowledges his mistake. To 
see a child smilingly acknowledge an error to an- 
other child is one of the pleasing experiences of 
the teacher. 

The pupils usually keep a close record of the 
time as well. They aim to complete the given 
lesson within the allotted time. The close of the 
class is often suggested by a pupil, and some- 
times a suggestion is made to speed up so that 
the class may finish on time. 

Can you conceive of a more natural way of 
teaching children to be tolerant of one another’s 
opinions? Is it not a good way to teach them to 
give constructive criticism of one another? Does 
it not bring a valuable lesson to them to learn to 
accept criticism graciously? Are not all these 
important attributes of a good citizen? The 
value of the initiative, self-confidence, and re- 
sponsibility brought out in a child who leads a 
class of this kind cannot be measured. 

Compare with this the old method, where the 
child’s responsibility ceased, or at least lagged, 
when he had answered the particular question 
directed at him. In the socialized recitation he 
listens because he may have something to cor- 
rect, to suggest, or add. He learns to say, “I 
think,” “I believe,” “It seems to me.” Franklin 
once said that after he learned to begin sen- 
tences in such a manner, he found people more 
willing to listen to him. There is nothing stereo- 
typed or prosaic about this kind of schoolroom 
spirit. It is real living. 

You may have decided by this time that the 
teacher is a minus quantity in such a schoolroom. 
She certainly is not as volubly prominent as in 
former days. Apparently she is not the one 
in whom the recitation centers. In fact, you 
may not be able to see her when you enter the 

(Continued on page 83) 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 





Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 

















» SS eB this season of the year milk 


ig A will often sour before it can be 
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Hi 
ie i used, and unless one knows how 
ae yj to utilize sour milk it is some- 
Be fe) times wasted. Sour milk is best 


when it sours quickly, for then it 
My is thick and smooth and not sep- 
arated. If it takes a long time to 
sour it is apt to taste bitter. 

A number of recipes can be 
found where sour milk is used in cake making. 
Sour milk can also be made into cottage cheese, 
which can be used in various ways. Cottage 
cheese mixed with a little top milk, salt and pep- 
per is very palatable, and can be used for sand- 
wich filling, and in combination with fruits for 
salads. 

An easy way to make cottage cheese is to let 
the sour milk become coagulated or clabbered, 
then pour an equal amount of boiling water into 
the thick sour milk, stirring while adding the 
water. Let the mixture stand ten minutes, then 
pour it through a thin bag and hang the bag up 
to drain. That which is left in the bag will be 
the curd, and it is of this that the cottage cheese 
is made. 

All measurements ‘in these recipes are level. 
A cupful means a measure of one-half pint. To 
serve more or less than twenty, multiply or di- 
vide the recipe by the proportional part of twen- 
ty according to the number of pupils in your 
school. When changing a recipe, it is essential 
that the proportion of the ingredients be kept 
the same. 
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SPINACH SouP 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 
Recipe: 
3 pounds spinach or 1 can spinach 
1 teaspoon salt 
% cup butter 
1 cup flour 
3% quarts milk 
3 teaspoons salt 
A few dashes of pepper 
Utensils Needed: 


2 six-quart saucepans and covers 
1 measuring cup 

1 quart measure 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 

1 ladle 


Pinch off the little roots and wash the spinach, 
putting it through clean water enough times to 
eliminate the sand. Warm water causes the sand 
to drop out quicker than cold water. When the 
spinach is clean, put it into a saucepan, cover the 
pan, and cook the spinach in the water that 
drains from it. You will have to watch it very 
- Closely to keep it from burning. After the water 
that collects from the spinach begins to boil, add 
the salt and cook the spinach twenty minutes. 
Drain off the water and chop the spinach very 
fine. If you use canned spinach, open the can 
and turn the contents into a saucepan and let it 
actually boil five minutes; then chop the spin- 
ach very fine. 

Make a white sauce by melting the butter, add- 
ing the flour, and stirring it to keep it smooth. 
Add the milk gradually, stirring while you add 
it. Bring the mixture to a boil, stirring all the 
time; add the salt and pepper. Add the chopped 
spinach to the sauce. Taste; add more salt if 
necessary. Heat water in one of the saucepans 
and set the one containing the soup over it to 
reheat the spinach. This soup can be made be- 
fore school and reheated at noon, so as to avoid 
delay in serving. 





CHEESE FONDUE 
Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each 


Recipe: 


6 cups milk 

6 cups diced bread (about 34 loaf) 
1% pounds cheese (yellow) 

5 tablespoons butter 

1 tablespoon salt 

1 dozen eggs 


Utensils Needed: 


1 six-quart double boiler 

1 bread knife 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 

2 bowls 

1 egg beater 

1 four-quart dripping pan, or baking dishes 
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ABS Rea Sais 
Menus , May 


| Spinach Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread 


Butter Sandwich 
Cheese Fondue 
Cake 
Sliced Fruit 
Milk 








Pea and Potato Soup 
Whole Wheat Bread 
Butter Sandwich 
Succotash 
Gingerbread 


Stewed Apricots 
Milk 











Scald the milk in the double boiler. Cut the 
bread in small pieces of a little less than half an 
inch each. Use the crust also. When the milk is 
scalded, remove it from over the hot water and 
add the bread crumbs. Have the cheese cut in 
small, very thin pieces and add it to the warm 
milk and bread. Melt the butter and grease the 
dripping pan; put the rest of the butter in with 
the milk, bread, and cheese. Add the salt. Break 
the eggs and separate the yolks from the whites. 


Put the yolks into one bowl, the whites into an- . 





other bowl; beat the yolks until they are thick 
and frothy. Add them to the milk mixture. Beat 
the whites until they are stiff and add them to 
the milk mixture. Stir the mixture just enough 
to combine it. 

Pour the mixture into the dripping pan and 
bake it about forty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven. It will rise quite high. Shake the pan to 
see whether the fondue is done. If it moves in 
the middle, it is not quite finished. If you should 
happen to take it out of the oven before it is 
quite done, put it back and allow it to cook 
a little longer, so that it will not be thin at the 
bottom. 

This dish could be made at recess time. It 
should be eaten soon after it comes from the 
oven, although it will not be spoiled by standing 
a half hour or so. The bread in it keeps it from 
falling if it is cooked enough. 


BUTTER CAKE ; 
Two layer cakes or thirty individual cup cakes 


Recipe: 


1 cup butter or crisco 

3 cups sugar 

6 eggs 

2 cups milk 

1 teaspoon vanilla 

5% cups sifted flour 

% teaspoon salt 

2% tablespoons baking powder 


Utensils Needed: 


measuring cup 

large bowl 

small bowls 

egg beater 

teaspoon 

flour sifter 

tablespoon 

layer-cake pans or 30 cup-cake tins 
cake coolers 


Do he eRe DORR 


Grease the pans with a very little of the meas- 
ured butter. Put the butter into the large bowl 
and cream it until it is very soft and creamy; 
add the sugar gradually, and cream it with the 
creamed butter. Break the eggs, putting the 
yolks into one bowl and the whites into the other 
bowl. Beat the yolks until they are light, then 
add them to the butter and sugar; combine well 
by stirring. Measure the milk and pour it into 
the bowl that had the yolks in it, then add the 
milk to the mixture in the bowl; stir thoroughly 
to combine. 

Add the sifted flour, salt, and baking powder 
but dg not stir in until you have beaten the whites 
stiff. When the whites are beaten, combine the 
flour and liquid in the bowl by stirring; then 
fold in the beaten whites. When folding the 
whites in, be careful not to stir any more than 
you can help, as stirring allows the air you have 
beaten in to escape. Pour the batter into the 
cake pans or cups, dividing it evenly, and put it 
into a hot oven. When the cake is done, turn it 
out of the pan on a cake cooler. 

Many people think that cake is not complete 
without frosting. Some frosting is made by mix- 
ing confectioners’ sugar with a little boiling wa- 
ter. If you wish to make this kind, add the wa- 
ter by tablespoonful, and stir. Use only enough 
water to make the mixture easy to spread; add 
the flavoring. 

Many prefer a boiled frosting, which is really 
very nice, for it has a little crust on the top and 
is creamy and soft inside. This frosting is not 
difficult to make if you cook the sugar and water 
together long enough. The following recipe will 
make enough frosting for two cakes of two 
layers each. 


(Continued on page 90) 
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May Health Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


DIRECTIONS: Carbon or hectographed 
copies of these outlines may be given to pu- 
pils to trace and color on heavier paper. The 
black-haired boy on the red coaster wears a 
cream suit trimmed with red. The child on 
the orange kiddie kar with red wheels has a 
blue suit with white trimmings, white shoes 
and stockings. The black-haired girl wears 
an orange sweater and a skirt of black and 
white checks, with orange stockings and 
black shoes. Mount as shown on a strip of 
gray oatmeal wall paper, 36 by 15 inches. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns—Books I and II. Each book contains 30 large sized patterns, including 20 Mother Goose subjects. Each book, 60 cents, postpaid. F. A. Owen Pub, Co. 
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FRESH AIR 


























Duplicates of this double- 
page poster mailed to any 
address, postpaid, at 40 
cents a dozen. No orders 
for less than one dozen, 
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How to Be a Thoroughbred— XIII 


Suggestions to Teachers 


HEN Janet traded her penny doll for 
Ora’s banana, and then, when her ba- 
nana was eaten, cried to have her doll 
back, a certain young teacher made an 
issue of the matter which occupied all of the 
recess period. Many teachers would have con- 
sidered the affair a trifle, easily disposed of 
when Ora proved tender-hearted enough to of- 
fer the doll back at the sight of Janet’s tears. 


In making an issue of what many would have 


passed by as an inconsequent quarrel, this 
teacher was fighting for a principle—the prin- 
ciple of the inviolability of one’s word. 

When this same teacher found Tom in posses- 
sion of Fred’s new knife, she did not idly won- 
der why Fred had given away that which he 
had so prized but a day or two ago. She in- 
vestigated thoroughly, and uncovered the fact 
that the knife was bribery by which Tom prom- 
ised not to tell that Fred took another child’s 
bicycle from the rack and rode it at recess time. 
In this case the efforts of the young teacher 
were bent toward establishing the conception 
of the incorruptibility of one’s principles. 

Her efforts were the “touch as light as a 
feather”; but who can measure their pressure 
in the early years? 

Much can be done toward giving the children 
that high sense of honor which we require of 
them by simply assuming that they have it, ex- 
pecting it of them in all the small issues which 
arise. An attitude of suspicion, threats or 
warnings, the assuming that he is guilty until 
he has proved himself innocent, are apt to 
drive a child from the truth. However, an atti- 
tude which shows that you take it as a matter 
of fact that he is above lying, whatever his dif- 
ficulty, will often give him the courage and the 
confidence to live up to what he sees you ex- 
pect of him. 

Incidentally, let the teacher remember that 
she is in bad standing with the children if she 
fails to keep her word with them even in the 
smallest ways. 


Lesson Story 
(To be read aloud to the pupils by the teacher) 
LIVING WITH ONE’S SELF 


David Ames’s father and mother had a way 
of using frequently little expressions about 
which David did not think much at the time, 
but which were apt to stick in his memory and 
spring out into the limelight of his attention 
some time long after. One of these expressions 
was, “I have to live with myself.” 

David heard his mother say it one day when 
she was paying her grocery bill. “There is a 
mistake in your addition,” Mother told the 
grocer. “You have undercharged me ten dol- 
lars.” 

“There aren’t many who would tell me about 
it!” the grocer said. ° 

“But, you see, I have to live with myself,” 
Mrs. Ames laughed lightly. 

Not long after, David stopped with his fa- 
ther to buy a magazine at a stand on the street 
corner. As Mr. Ames put his change into his 
pocket, he noticed that the man had given him a 
twenty-dollar gold piece instead of a quarter. 
He hurried back to correct the error. 

“Bless you for your kindness!” said the old 
man, near to tears. 

“T don’t call it kindness!” Mr. Ames ex- 
claimed. “I have to live with myself, don’t I?” 


INTEGRITY 
By> MAE FOSTER JAY 


“Just what do you mean by that, Father?” 
David asked as they walked away. 

“I mean that I could have gone away from the 
old man easily enough with the twenty dollars 
in my pocket, but that I couldn’t possibly have 
gone away. from old Judge Conscience if I had 
done such a contemptible thing. There are lots 
of things you can get by with and no one will 
ever be the wiser, except yourself; but you 
can’t get away from yourself. From the cradle 
to the grave you have to live with yourself 
more closely than with anybody else on earth. 
So you might as well make yourself as pleasant 
and decent and tolerable to live with as you 
possibly can if you want to have a comfortable 
existence.” 

It was one day quite a long time after this 
that his father’s words popped up and spoke 
themselves in David’s mind so strongly that his 
lips, too, repeated them, It was the day that 
Mother sent a plate of favorite cookies to Uncle 
Dan, as everyone called him, who was an in- 
valid and had to sit all day on the porch in his 
chair. When David asked him how he was, 
Uncle Dan said that he felt quite well, but add- 
ed, “The days are so long!” So David, who liked 
Uncle Dan, and found him good company be- 
sides, said, “I’ll come over after school and 
play a game of checkers with you.” 

The old man’s face lighted with pleasure. “I 
always appreciate it when you come over, Dade. 
I know, too, that boys had rather be running 
around outside than sitting with an old man.” 

David said that he would be glad to come, but 
later on in the afternoon, when the boys at 
school planned a hike to the beach and a wiener 
roast, he wished that he had not promised to go 
to Uncle Dan’s. He told the boys why he 
couldn’t go, with a very distressed face. 

“Is that all?” they cried. “Well, just call up 
Uncle Dan and change your engagement to 
to-morrow night. He is good natured. He 
wouldn’t want to spoil your fun.” 

David thought it over seriously. At noon he 
told his mother that he might be going on a 
hike after school. By evening he had convinced 
himself that it was foolish to miss the first 
wiener roast of the spring, when he could visit 
Uncle Dan any night. He went to a telephone 
and called Uncle Dan’s number. Someone was 
on the line. He heard his mother’s voice; she 
was talking to Uncle Dan’s wife. They were 
talking about him, David. 

“We’re looking for Dade to come in and play 
checkers with Dan,” Aunt Martha was saying. 

“T don’t believe he will be stopping to-night,” 
Mother said. “He spoke of going to the beach.” 

“Oh, but he said he would!” cried Aunt 
Martha’s voice. 

Mother answered confidently, “Then he’ll be 
there!” 

When the voices were silent, David heard an- 
other, not in the telephone, but from somewhere 
in his memory, as he saw, suddenly, not the in- 
strument before him, but the Liberty bond he 
had once bought with his savings. “It’s sound, 
son!” his father had said. “Soundest thing 
there is in the world, but there’s one other 
thing I hope will be as good—and that’s your 
word. I hope you’ll always make your word as 
good as your government bond!” 

For a bit of pleasure he had been about to 
break his word. He would have broken it had 
it not been for his mother’s confidence in him! 

He hurried outside. “Changed my mind, 
boys,” he said. “Can’t go.” 

“Can’t go! You mean he won’t let you off?” 


“Oh, yes. He would, I’m sure, but J can’t.” 

“What are you giving us?” 

David did not stop to explain, but hurried off 
down the street, calling back an enigmatic “I 
have to live with myself, you see!” 


Conversation 


“Has anyone ever said to you, ‘Will you prom- 
ise, on your word of honor?’ What does that 
mean? The honor of a thoroughbred is to be 
trusted, always. His word will not be broken. 
Everyone’s word is not to be trusted. For that 
reason, in the business world, agreements, 
promises to pay, and such things, are put into 
writing, and people are required to sign their 
names to these documents as proof that they 
have promised, so that they cannot get out of 
the agreement if they should want to later. 
People handling large funds belonging to some- 
one else are often required to give their bond 
(that is, promise to pay a certain sum of mon- 
ey) as proof that they will handle these funds 
honestly. Of a thoroughbred it may be said 
that ‘his word is as good as his bond.’ A 
thoroughbred cannot break his word, because 
the high sense of honor that is within him sim- 
ply won’t let him. He would be on too uncom- 
fortable terms with Old Judge Conscience. 
Have you ever heard it said of a man that ‘you 
can bank on what he says’? What is the mean- 
ing of that expression? 

“Would you like to have it thought of you 
that your word was as safe and sure as a bank, 
that it was as good as a government bond? We 
need never worry about not being able to keep 
our word in big things if we can form the habit 
of keeping it in small things. Can you make 
yourself keep an appointment, as David did, 
though there is something you would much 
rather do? Can you make yourself keep a se- 
cret, when you would so much like to tell just 
your best friend? Can you keep from lunching 
when you are away from home if you have 
promised Mother not to eat between meals? If 
you have promised little sister to give her a 
ride in her sled or wagon to-night, or to read 
her a story, or to play with her, will you keep 
your word even though it may be very incon- 
venient to you? Whatever the circumstances, 
in big matters or small, with others or with 
yourself, if you would be a thoroughbred: 
Keep your word. 

“Mary spilled her mother’s expensive toilet 
water with which she had been forbidden to 
play. As punishment she was not to be allowed 
to have a piece of candy for a week. When she 
met some girls on the street and they offered 
her candy, Mary said, ‘No, thank you. I can’t 
have any until after next Saturday.’ Why did 
Mary not think of taking it, even though her 
mother would not have known? Her idea of 
the right thing to do was to obey her mother. 
She stuck to her principles, we say. 

“Arthur was on his way to his father’s office 
to ask for a nickel for a new notebook that he 
needed at school. ‘Ask him for a dime,’ said 
Henry, who was with him. ‘But notebooks cost 
only a nickel,’ said Arthur. ‘Lots of them cost 
a dime,’ said Henry. ‘So you wouldn’t be telling 
anything but the truth, and we would have the 
extra money for gum.’ Arthur looked at Henry 
in amazement. ‘Why, I couldn’t do that!’ he 
cried. Why couldn’t he? It would not have 
been honest; to do such a thing was against 
Arthur’s high principles. - 

“T’ll give you my quarter, Alice,’ said a boy 

(Continued on page 97) . 
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The Silkworm 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


See the fat white worm. 

It has no hair on its back. 

It eats the leaves of the white mul- 
berry tree. 

It likes a warm, dry place. 























It does not like dirt or noise. 

It must have fresh air. 

It eats all day. 

Sometimes it eats all night. 

It grows so fast that its skin cracks. 

It is five days old when it gets its 
first new skin. 

In four weeks it is a big worm. 

Then it hunts for some brush. 

It spins a silk cocoon. 

The cocoon is golden yellow. 

The Silkworm sleeps in its cocoon for 
four weeks. 

Then it eats a hole in the cocoon. 

It crawls out. 

Now it is a moth. 

It does not fly. 


Its body is too heavy for its wings. 

The moth lives about ten or fifteen 
days. 

It lays three hundred eggs. 

The little eggs hatch into silkworms. 

These worms spin silk cocoons. 

Men take some of these cocoons and 
put them into hot water. 

Then they put the cocoons into soap 
and water. 

Then they dry the cocoons. 

They unwind the silk thread. 

The cocoon is made of one long 
thread. 

Then it is wound on a reel. 

It is very strong. 


























It is made into silk cloth. 

It is made into ribbons. 

Do you know where the silkworms 
live? 

They live in China. 

They live in Japan, too. 


(Questions based or this text will be found on page 86.) 
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Happy Hollow Tales 


TOMMY MINK 
By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








swimming lesson,” declared Mother Mink 
one fine afternoon. 

Jane, Julia, and William tumbled obediently out 
of the house and scampered down the slope after 
Mother Mink to the edge of Green Pool. Tommy un- 
curled himself slowly and lagged behind the rest. 

Mother Mink leaped into the pool and disappeared. 
A moment later, however, she came to the surface 
and swam along easily. Presently she was gone 
again, and when she reappeared she had a big, fat 
fish in her mouth. 

Tommy hurried down to the pool to get some of 
the fish. 

“Now, children,” called Mother Mink, after they 
had finished their lunch, “we shall see what you can 
do in the water.” 

Tommy thought that this was a good time to hide 
behind a tree. 

In the warm, bright days that followed, lazy little 
Tommy managed to avoid swimming and diving, 
yet he was always on hand for his share of the fish 
caught. 

When the little Minks were learning how to run 
properly in the woods and how to scent and listen, 
Tommy paid as little attention as possible to the les- 
sons that their mother gave them. 


a4 (Semin children, it is time that you had a 





One day Mother Mink said to her children: “I am 
going on a little journey to another part of Happy 
Hollow and I must leave you behind. Now that you 
know how to catch fish and can slip in and out 
among the underbrush without being seen, I am 
sure that you will manage very well.” 

“What fun!” thought Tommy. “I shall not even 
have to keep out of Mother Mink’s way to-day.” 

So he played about in the sun and took naps until 
dinner time. Then he sauntered down to the pool 
where his sisters and brother had gone fishing. 

“Any luck?” asked Tommy. 

“Fair,” they answered, and ran off smacking their 
lips. 

“It is a bother to go into the water,” said Tommy 
to himself, “but I am hungry and I am sure that I 
can easily catch a fish.” 

He jumped into the water with a great splash. 
Off the fish darted. Tommy gave chase, but even 
the smallest ones were too quick for him. 





























“Pooh!” scoffed Tommy. “I do not care for fish. 
I shall go hunting for mice.” 

He trotted into the woods, looking to right. and 
left. Once he saw a mouse that would have made a 
fine dinner, but when Tommy called, it ran away. 

At last, very tired, hungry, and discouraged, he 
turned homeward. His sisters and brother were 
telling Mother Mink about the day’s happenings. 

“Yes, I surely had a good time to-day,” William 
was saying. “Did you see my high dive?” 

“I can swim under water twice as long as I could 
at first,” Jane interrupted. 

“I caught a mouse all by myself,” concluded Julia. 

“Children, I am proud of you,” said Mother Mink. 
“Sometimes it is hard to learn how to do things, but 
the more one knows, the pleasanter life will be.” 

Hungry little Tommy resolved that he would prac- 
tice diving the first thing in the morning. 
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May Primary Methods and Devices 


You may now in these early years do things with a touch as light as a feather which 
later you cannot do with the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel 


Everybody Helping 
By Evelyn L. Taintor 


T is a truism that we all work for rewards of 

some kind. The nature of our rewards, like our 
playthings, varies with our age. We cannot ex- 
pect children to work for the intangible reward 
of an ideal as a majure person would. That ideal 
must be made tangible by being clothed in the 
approval of someone they love. 

If the teacher’s personality is big enough, her 
approval acts as a great stimulus to good work. 
As Kipling says of one of his captains, “He made 
his men love him so they’d learn to love their 
work.” 

A wise teacher adds to her own approval the 
stimulus of the approval of the child’s mates in 
every possible way. I have found the following 
devices of great use along this line. 

In these days of overcrowded programs the ob- 
jection may be urged that these devices take too 
much time; but I have found that the extra few 
moments spent in this way for a week or two are 
more than made up later by the added interest 
gained by the children and the consequent im- 
provement in their work. Sometimes not taking 
time to let the children feel our approval is the 
“small frugality” for which, as Emerson says, 
“we pay dear.” 


THE Goop-WorK LINE 


This device is of greatest value in the first 
grade but may be used sparingly to advantage in 
the second grade, and occasionally in the third 
grade. 

The children have on their desks the papers 
that they have done for the session. The total is 
seldom more than three: one arithmetic paper, 
one language or writing paper, and one silent 
reading paper. As they pass by me with these 
papers held proudly in sight, I tell them by num- 
bers how many I consider good. For instance, if 
all are good I say “Three.” 

The children who are judged “three” go to one 
side of the room and start the formation of the 
Good-Work Line. Those who have only two good 
papers stand at one side near by; but those who 
have only one good paper are banished to the 
opposite side of the room. 

When all the children are placed, the line starts 
marching to the tune of “Marching Through 
Georgia,” to which I have set the words given 
below. When the words, “You can learn to do it, 
too,” are sung, the children look at those who 
failed to make the line. 


We’re the ones who make good work, 
Just see us marching by, 
-.You can learn to do it, too, 

If you will only try. 


“straightens up proudly and vows inwardly that 





Try your hardest every day 
And better work you’ll do, 
And march with the Good-Work People. 


Chorus 


Hurrah! hurrah! just see the Good-Work line! 
Hurrah! hurrah! our papers they are fine. 

We are trying every day our very best to do, 
To march with the Good-Work People. 


When the line gets around to the “two” chil- 
dren they are allowed to join in and have the last 
half of the march with the others, but the poor 
“ones” have to go to their seats without music. 

It is seldom necessary to make any comments. 
The pupils who have done poor work feel the 
weight of the lack of approval by their mates, 
just as the others feel the stimulus of their ap- 
proval. 

Care must be taken, of course, to judge fairly. 
Sometimes a child who is judged “three” may not 
have as good papers as some more talented child 
who is judged “two” because of carelessness in 
his work. The child’s ability must always be 
taken into account. If he has done his best, he 
should be given full credit for it even though 
that best is not up to the required standard. 
Under such fair judging his best will continually 
improve. My own standard of acceptable work 
rises gradually as the average of the class rises. 
On the other hand, the child who has done less 
than his best must be scored down. 

My use of this device has shown me that it 
makes habitually lazy or careless children wake 
up to their own deficiencies and to an under- 
standing of the reason of their failures. The 
faithful, excellent children can almost get along 
without us, and we can have much patience with 
the dull plodders; but the “can and won’t” chil- 
dren are the ones who give us the most trouble. 
However, once they reach the desire for the re- 
ward for good work and see how to obtain it, 
our problem is solved. 

I have found that this Good-Work Line does 
most of my reprimanding for me, and it really 
takes no more time to make the line than it does 
to go to each desk and look at each paper. The 
pupils who have satisfactory papers get their full 
share of approval in the utterance of the one 
word “three”; those who need defects pointed 
out are a constantly decreasing number. 

The thing to be stressed is that it takes every- 
body helping to make a long Good-Work Line. It 
is this feeling of standing together for a definite 
thing—comrades-touching-elbows-in-the-line idea 
—that makes it effective. The children like to 
see a long line as much as the teacher does. When 
someone says, “Johnny never used to march with 
us and now he is here every day,” Johnny 





he will keep his place. It is worth more as an in- 
centive to him than hours of admonition from 
me would be. 

Sometimes the whole school may get into the 
Good-Work Line. That should be a real celebra- 
tion, worthy of an extra story or game or a march 
around some other schoolroom. 


THE BIG STAR 


Helping the whole school to win was the motto 
of the Good-Work Line. The star device devel- 
ops class or group co-operation. 

When some class has done a good bit of work 
—everybody helping—I draw on the blackboard 
or chart the outline of a very large star. In the 
center I place the figure 1. I tell the children 
that every time any class does a fine bit of work, 
as, for instance, when each child knows his list 
of reading words perfectly, someone will be chos- 
en to erase the 1 and put 2 in the center. We call 
it “pushing up the star number.” When the star 
number reaches 5, a small colored star is made 
inside of the white outline and the center num- 
ber goes back to 1 again. 

There is only languid interest at first, but 
when several colored stars have been put on and 
the children begin to visualize the whole white 
star covered over with brilliant smaller ones, 
their enthusiasm wakes and they go at the busi- 
ness with a rush. It is no uncommon thing for 
two or three colored stars to be added in one day. 

The point is, again, that everybody must help. 
When one careless or lazy child keeps his class 
from pushing the star number up, the disapprov- 
al of the others is about all the punishment he 
needs. 

One obstreperous boy entirely overcame his 
lack of co-operation by this condemnation of his 
mates. After he had been the only poor one in 
the row several times one child said, “I wish 
Tommy didn’t have to sit in our row. He spoils 
it every time.” 

I replied, “Does any other row want him?” 
The vociferous chorus of “no” made Tommy hang 
his head. Nothing I had ever said to him was 
half so great a stimulus as was that picture of a 
boy not wanted anywhere. 

Everybody helping is always the big thing to 
be emphasized. Talks on how just one poor or 
careless recitation pulls down the result have 
much more point when the pupils have seen the 
practical working out of it in this way. 

This star device may be used along every line 
of school activity: giving a colored star for an 
especially good exercise in any line, for a fine 
lesson for some special teacher, a perfect attend- 
ance record, a good report from school nurse or 
dentist, a commendation from the principal, etc. 
It may be used by itself or in conjunction with 
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the Good-Work Line, using that for written work 
and the star for recitation. It will lose its ap- 
peal after a time, of course, as all devices do, but 
it has kept interest at a high pitch for two 
months at a time in my school. That in itself is 
worth while. What is finer is that during that 
two months’ good work, excellent habits and a 
strong sense of co-operation were being developed. 


May Reading and Seat-Work Activities 


By Hope Nelson 
| ean ISES 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 may be used for 
silent reading and seat work. The rhymes 
may be memorized. 
EXERCISE 1 
The Dolls’ May Day 


The dolls are celebrating May Day. Yvonne 
Camille, the French doll, is the May Queen. She 
sits on a throne under a Japanese quince bush. 
She wears a white muslin gown over a pink silk 
slip. She has a wreath of flowers on her head. 
Behind her stand her ladies in waiting: Eliza- 
beth, the American doll, and Pocahontas, the 
Indian doll. Teddy Bear and the stuffed dog 
stand as guards by her throne. 


Seat Work 


Draw Yvonne Camille sitting on her throne 
under the quince bush. 

Make the bush green. 

Make the throne yellow and white. 

Draw the May Queen sitting on the throne. 

Make her face pretty. 

Make her eyes blue. 

Make her hair yellow. 

Make her gown pale pink. 

‘Make the wreath on her hair with pink flow- 
ers and green leaves. 

Draw Elizabeth, the American doll, standing 
behind the Queen’s chair. 

Make her eyes and hair brown. 

Make her dress white. 

Make her sash red, white, and blue. 

Draw Pocahontas standing beside Elizabeth. 

Make her dress like an Indian’s. 

Make a crown of feathers on her head. 

Draw the Teddy Bear; make him yellow. 

Draw the stuffed dog; make him brown. 


EXERCISE 2 
Mary’s Lamb 


Mary’s lamb was snowy white; 
He followed her around. 

In every place that Mary went 
The lamb was always found. 


And into the schoolroom he 
To seek her went one day; 

To see a lamb appear in school 
Made all the children play. 


Seat Work 


Make a paper book. 

Copy the rhyme in the book. 

Draw a picture of a schoolhouse. 

Draw a picture of the lamb following Mary up 
the road. 

Make Mary’s dress blue. 

Make her sunbonnet white. 

Make her stockings and slippers tan color. 

Make her lunch basket pale yellow. 

Make the lamb white. 

Draw a ribbon around his neck, 

Color the ribbon blue. 

Draw another picture of Mary and her lamb. 

Draw Mary and the lamb standing in the 
schoolroom. 

Draw the pupils whispering and laughing. 

Make the children’s dresses of different colors. 
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EXERCISE 3 
Little Pig 


Little Pig built a house. He built it of bricks. 
Bad Wolf wanted to eat Little Pig. He tried to 
blow the house down. He huffed and he puffed. 
He could not blow it down. He climbed up on the 
roof. Then he huffed and puffed still harder. 
He could not blow the house down. Then he tried 
to climb down the chimney. He lost his footing 
on the roof. He tumbled down the chimney. In 
the fireplace was a kettle of hot water. Bad Wolf 
fell into the kettle of hot water. That was the 
last of Bad Wolf. 


Seat Work 


Draw Little Pig’s house. 

Make the bricks red. 

Make the roof slate color. 
Make the chimney. red. 

Draw Bad Wolf on the ground. 
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Draw him trying to blow the house down.: 

Draw another picture of the house. 

Make the roof slate color. 

Draw Bad Wolf huffing and puffing. 

Draw another picture of the house. 

Draw Bad Wolf falling headfirst into the 
chimney. 

Draw the fireplace in the kitchen. 

Draw a kettle of hot water hanging in the 
fireplace. 

Draw Bad Wolf’s hind legs and his tail stick- 
ing out of the kettle. 


EXERCISE 4 
Richard and Robin 


Richard and Robin were two little boys; 

They thought it great fun to make plenty of 
noise. 

So Dick beat a drum and Rob blew a horn; 

Such a racket you never heard since you were 
born, 


MAY BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


BY MAUDE M. GRANT 
ILLUSTRATED BY BESS B. CLEAVELAND 
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Seat Work 

Draw Richard and Robin. 

Make Richard’s sweater brown. 

Make Robin’s sweater gray. 

Make their caps the colors of the sweaters. 
Make Richard’s trousers blue. 

Make Robin’s trousers brown. 

Make Richard’s shoes and stockings brown. 
Make Robin’s shoes and stockings black. 
Make the drum red and white. 

Make the horn yellow. 


EXERCISE 5 
Big Pig 

Big Pig lived west of the river. East of the 
river was a tall apple tree. Many red apples 
grew on the tree. There was a bridge over the 
river. An ugly, long-nosed gnome lived under the 
bridge. One day Big Pig wanted some apples. 
He started to go across the bridge. “You can’t 
go across my bridge,” shouted the gnome. Big 
Pig kept on tramp, tramp, tramp. The gnome 
came up on the bridge to fight him. But brave 
Big Pig gave the gnome a thrashing. The gnome 
was glad to hurry down under the bridge again. 
Then Big Pig filied his basket with apples. 


Seat Work 


Draw the river; make it blue. 

Draw Big Pig’s house on one side of the river. 

Make the house light brown. 

Make the chimney red. 

Draw the apple tree on the other side of the 
river. 

Make the trunk brown and the leaves green. 

Make the apples red. 

Draw the bridge over the river; make it light 
brown. 

Draw Big Pig on‘the bridge. 

Draw the long-nosed gnome starting to fight 
him. 

Draw the Big Pig thrashing the dwarf. 

Draw another picture of the bridge. 

Draw the gnome climbing over the railing of 
the bridge into the river. 

Draw another picture of the bridge. 

Draw Big Pig bringing home the red apples. 


EXERCISE 6 
The Lark 


Said Little Lark, “The sun is bright, 
And so I’ll call upon the King, 
And then to show my love for him, 

My very sweetest song I’ll sing.” 


So off he to the palace flew 
And sang a song, his very best; 
The King was glad to hear the Lark, 
And gave him feathers for his: nest. 


Seat Work 


Draw the King sitting at a desk in a room of 

the palace. 

Draw the Little Lark on the window sill. 

Make the Lark brown. 

Make his bill yellow. 

Make his eye black. 

Make the King’s robe purple, trimmed with 

white fur. 

Draw a gold crown on the King’s head. 

Draw a long gold chain around his neck. 

Draw some brown feathers on the desk. 

Draw the Lark’s bill open as if he were sing- 

ing. 

The teacher may write the poems and de- 
scriptions in Exercises 7, 8, 9, and 10 on the 
blackboard for the children to read them silently 
and then rewrite the descriptions in their own 
language. They may memorize the poems. 
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EXERCISE 7 
The Mole 


The Mole his home builds underground, 
His castle is a molehill, round, 
With cunningly built galleries, 
And passages connecting these. 


With shovel feet and pointed nose 
He burrows as he onward goes, 
His fine, soft fur no dirt retains, 
For dirt upon him he disdains. 


To farmers a good friend is he, 

He loosens soil so easily; 

And, as on worms and bugs he’ll feed, 
They find him of great use, indeed. 
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The mole is a good friend to the farmer. His 
habit of burrowing in the ground keeps the soil 
loose, and he destroys many worms and insects 
that would otherwise prove very destructive to 
vegetation. 

The mole lives entirely underground, and his 
burrow, or molehill, is very curiously construc- 
ted. It consists of two circular galleries con- 
nected by five passages. In the center of the 
hill is a circular chamber in which the mole 
sleeps. 

The mole’s eyes are very small, as it has little 
use for sight, but its hearing and smell are truly 
acute. Its fur is fine and soft and does not re- 
tain a particle of earth. Its forepaws are large 
and are provided with stout claws. Its very 
strong muscles enable the mole to dig rapidly. It 














MAY BASKETS 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Basket No. 1 is traced from the pattern, using the pointed handles and dotted lines, fold- 
ing all lines out except A A which is to be folded in. 

Basket No. 2 uses the round handles with lines marked x. A and B in drawing of finished 
basket show the fold. These baskets may be suspended with invisible thread and filled with 


flowers. 
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uses its hard and pointed nose to assist its paws 
in their labor. 

The food of the mole is chiefly insects and 
worms, 


EXERCISE 8 
The Scarlet Tanager 


The Scarlet Tanager delights the sight, 
With ebon wings and tail and plumage bright; 
In open woods he oftentimes is seen 
Accompanied by his mate in olive green. 


On various insects that do harm he feeds, 
And also feasts on berries and on seeds; 

His nest, of sticks and fibers poorly made, 
Rests on an oak, or in a hemlock’s shade. 


His favorite haunt is near some streamlet, where 
He can arrange his toilet with care. 

He loves to bathe, and so is always seen 

With glossy plumage, ever neat and clean. 
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A tenderer father or a mate more kind 

Than Scarlet Tanager, you’ll rarely find; 

When summer dies and autumn days draw near 
We wish that Tanager stayed through the year. 


Scarlet Tanager comes to us in May. He is 
not a singer but, with his red breast and black 
wings and tail, he is so handsome that we forget 
his silence in admiration of his beauty. With his 
mate, clad in olive green, he may be seen in 
woods and bushy tracts or wandering through 
ploughed fields. He feeds on harmful insects, 
seeds, and berries. 

The nest of sticks and fibers is not very care- 
fully made, and is usually placed near the edge 
of a horizontal branch of oak or hemlock, The 
four or five eggs are pale blue in color, with dots 
and markings of brown. The male tanager is 
kind to his mate, feeding her while she is sitting 
on the eggs, and assisting her in caring for the 
nestlings when hatched. 

The range of the tanagers is eastern North 
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America. They nest from the St. Lawrence River 
and Manitoba southward to Ohio and Virginia, 
wintering in the Tropics. 


Questions 


When does the scarlet tanager come to us? 

Is he a singer? 

Why do we forget his silence? 

Where is he often seen? 

By whom is he accompanied? 

Upon what does he feed? 

Describe the scarlet tanager’s mate. 

Describe the scarlet tanager’s nest. 

Where is it usually placed? 

Describe the eggs. 

Is the tanager good to his family? 

What is the tanager’s range? 

Where do the scarlet tanagers make their 
nests? 

Where do the scarlet tanagers spend the win- 
ter? 








flowers on May Day. 


six toothpicks; and six chocolate drops. 
used. 


toothpick stems of the flowers. 


shown in Figure I. 
in making the handle of the basket.) 
paper will then be 8 inches square. 


(Creases are indicated by dotted lines.) 
crease 2, 
crease 3, 


D together, making crease 4. 


crease 6. 
making the second crease 6. 
the heavy lines, and discard the shaded parts. 


rectangular box with open ends (Figure I/). 


B; and slip D in behind B as shown. 
dies through slits at sides of basket. 


tration). 


toothpick stems through the top of the basket. 





HIS sturdy basket of sweet flowers was origin- 

ally used in a little school, high up in the moun- 
tains of Wyoming, where there were few, if any, 
It is simple in construction, 
and a first grade child can make it easily. The 
materials required are two sheets of 8 by 10 inch 
paper—one sheet of deep yellow for the “brown- 
eyed Susans,” and the other sheet of light green, 
brown, or any other pleasing color for the basket; 


The basket is made by folding, and no paste is 
Its top is closed with two thicknesses of 
paper, making a solid surface in which to stick the 


To make the basket, first square the paper by 
cutting a 2-inch strip from the 10-inch length, as 
(The 2-inch strip is to be used 
The piece of 


Fold edges A and B together, making crease /. 
Fold edge 
A and crease 1 together, making crease 2. Fold 
edge B and crease 1 together, making the second 
Fold edge A and B-2 together, making 
Fold edge B and crease A-2 together, 
making the second crease 3. Fold edge C and edge 
Fold edge C and 
crease 4 together, making crease 5. Fold edge D 
and crease 4 together, making the second crease 5. 
Fold edge C and crease C-5 together, making 
Fold edge D and crease D-5 together, 
Cut as indicated by 


Fold the basket sides upward on lines ? and 8. 
Fold tops over on lines 2 and 2. You now have a 
To 
close ends, fold down flaps A over open ends; fold 
flaps B across ends outside of A; fold C up over 
Insert han- 


To make the flowers, cut circles approximately 
two and one-half inches in diameter, and fold each 
three times to make eighths of a circle (see illus- 
Cut out as indicated in Figure IV; un- 
fold, and you have the corolla of the brown-eyed 
Susan. Next, pin chocolate drops and flower petals 
together with toothpicks as indicated, and place the 
finished flowers in the basket by punching their 


May Basket and Chocolate-Drop Flowers 


By CECILE SHORT EASTON 
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EXERCISE 9 


These silent reading lessons to be read by pupils 
and reproduced orally. 


The Starfish 


The Starfish is the Oyster’s foe; 

He likes to feed on him, and so 

He clasps his “fingers” ’round him tight, 
And squeezes him with all his might. 


The helpless Oyster, in despair, 
And suffering for want of air, 
Opens his shell a little bit, 

To find a mouth pressed close to it. 


The suction of that mouth is strong, 
The Oyster can’t resist it long; 
Slowly he slips from out his shell, 
And Starfish soon has feasted well. 


The starfish, or five fingers, is the great enemy 
of the oyster. The oyster lives in a closed shell. 
The starfish wraps his five fingers about the 
oyster’s shell. Then he squeezes it very tightly. 
His fingers are very strong. The oyster does not 
like to be squeezed. He wants to get the air. So 
he opens his shell a little way. When he opens 


it the starfish puts his mouth to the opening. He ~ 


begins to suck the oyster into his mouth. Soon 
he has destroyed the oyster. Then he releases 
the empty shell. 


EXERCISE 10 


These silent reading lessons to be read by pupils 
and reproduced orally. 


Vireos 


Like the May baskets hung high upon the trees, 
The Vireos’ nests swing gently in the breeze; 
Of bark and rootlets, down and fibers made, 
With spiders’ webs or paper overlaid. 


Each saddled on its branch with greatest care, 
They seem like fairy castles in the air; 

Where tiny eggs on beds of soft grass lie 
Beneath the bending arch of the blue sky. 


Friendly and gentle little birds are they, 
Whose sweet song greets us in the month of May. 
The lazy cowbird knows them at their best 

And often an egg lays in Vireo’s nest. 


The mother Vireo never seems to know 

The cowbird foundling’s not her child, and so 
With utmost tenderness she rears it; 

Indeed, it seems to be her favorite. 


The selfish cowbird, in the tiny nest, 

Pushes, and crowds, and thrusts aside the rest; 

Until, at last, it reaches its full size, 

When off to join some cowbird flock it flies. 

There are fifteen varieties of vireos in the 
United States. They are excellent singers, and 
their pointed, basket-like nests hanging from the 
branches of trees are much admired. They con- 
struct them of fibers, bark, bits of paper, plant 
down, rootlets, and field spiders’ webs. Vireos 
are great insect destroyers. They are gentle, 
friendly birds, not inclined to be suspicious of 
mankind. 

The red-eyed vireo is also known as the 
“preacher bird,” because his song is delivered 
with a rising inflection as if he were asking ques- 
tions, and he pauses between the strains as if 
waiting for an answer to his queries. Vireos ap- 
pear in May, and nest as far north as Labrador. 
They winter in the Tropics. 

Red-eyed vireo is the best known of the vireos. 
The white-eyed vireo is the least amiable of the 
family, fond of scolding, but an excellent mimic 
of other birds. Cowbirds often deposit their 
eggs in the nests of vireos, for they are certain 
that the gentle mother bird will care kindly for 
the ungainly foundlings who always prove selfish 
and troublesome, 
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EXERCISE 11 Bean Bags 


Change these rhymes to prose sentences, Al- By Alice Mace 


low two lines for each sentence. ; 
UR first grade pupils made their own bean 


Evample: As I thro’ the meadow pass, bags of bright colored material decorated with 
FA Seek: TOO figures of children at play. Some of the results 
As I pass through the meadow, I see violets in| were very crude, but only two of the bags leaked. 
the grass. And what fun we had! Besides the usual games 
of toss the children invented one which helped 

From the spreading chestnut tree solve number drill problems. Two captains were 
Merry chipmunks peer at me. selected by the teacher, and in turn chose sides. 
Robin greets, at early dawn, They named their teams. After the teams were 
With his song the sweet May morn. organized, usually for a period of several days, 
they arranged the chairs in two rows, facing each 
Listen to the hum of bees other. A wastebasket was placed on a line be- 
Borne upon the summer breeze. tween the two teams. A large card with one of 


the figures between 1 and 10 was fastened on this 
basket. Each child then pinned on the front of 
dress or blouse a smaller card with a number. 
Butterflies are pretty things, After the teams were seated, facing each other, 
With their many colored wings. player number one on the first side walked to a 
line a given distance from the basket and tried to 
toss his bean bag into the goal. If successful, he 
then gave the number story of the combination 


As in its bed the brooklet flows, 
Down into the sea it goes. 


Birds must very happy be, 
Living in a leafy tree. 


After summer days have fled, of numbers on his person and the basket, as “2 
Come the alder berries, red. plus 4 are 6.” Each correct answer counted one 

. score for the team. The teacher usually kept 
Tadpole sits upon a log, score. Player number one on opposing team 
Hoping he'll soon be a frog. played next; then number two on the first side. 
On a pleasant summer day, Subtraction was enjoyed in the same way, and 
In the woods I love to stray. the results were more than satisfactory. 





MAY COLORING CARD 





Is always good 
and true!'§ 


Tis- do to others as 
you would 


That they should 


do to you.” 




















Carbon or hectographed copies of this design may be given to children to trace and color. 
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May Nature Study Lesson 
By Virginia Baker 
THE AZALEA 

‘(HE azaleas are all very beautiful, and per- 

haps the pink azalea, called also the pinxter 

flower or wild honeysuckle, is the most admired 

of the family. It is a shrub, growing in open 

woods from Maine to Illinois and southward, 
during April and early May. 

The flowers of the pink azalea come just before 
the leaves appear, or just as they commence to 
expand. All the azaelas bear juicy, pulpy, edible 
growths which farmers’ boys call May or swamp 
apples. These used to be considered fungous 
growths, and were supposed to be caused by in- 
sects, but it is now known that they are really 
modified buds. 

White azalea, or swamp honeysuckle, is a shrub 
growing from three to eight feet in height in 
low, wet swamps, where it blossoms very pro- 
fusely during June and July. The leaves are long 
and oval, broadest toward the tips, which are 
pointed bluntly and taper towards the short 
stems, 

The flowers are white or occasionally tinged 
with a pinkish hue. The tube of the corolla is 
longer than that of the pinxter flower, and is cov- 
ered with sticky, brownish hairs. It terminates 
in lobes which are spreading and five-pointed. 
Its calyx is also five-pointed. 

The rhodora is another very beautiful variety 
of the azalea and varies in height from 
one to three feet. It frequents swamps 
and damp hillsides from Newfoundland 
to Quebec and southward to New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, flowering in May and 
June. The blossoms usually precede the 
pale green oblong leaves. The corolla 
measures about one inch in length, and 
is of a light magenta color. The upper 
lip has three lobes and the lower lip is 
nearly divided into two linear petals. 
The flowers grow in clusters and termi- 
nate the branches. 


A BLACKBOARD READING LESSON 


All the azaleas are very beautiful. 

The pink azalea, called also pinxter 
flower and wild honeysuckle, is gen- 
erally considered the most beautiful. 

It grows in open woods and swamps 
from Maine to Illinois and southward. 

It blooms in April and early May. 

The flowers come just before the 
leaves appear, or just as they begin to 
grow. 

All the azaleas bear juicy, pulpy 
growths. 

Farmers’ boys call these growths May 
apples or swamp apples. 

They are really modified buds. 

White azalea, or swamp honeysuckle, 
is a pretty shrub. 

It is very common in low, wet 
swamps. 

It blossoms profusely during June 
and July. 

The leaves are long and broadest to- 
ward the blunt tips. 

The stems of the leaves are short. 

The flowers are white tinged with a 
pinkish hue. 

The tube of the flower is covered with 
sticky, brownish hairs. 

The pointed calyx is small. 

The rhodora is a variety of the aza- 
lea. 

The rhodora grows in swamps and on 
damp hillsides from Newfoundland to 


Primary Methods and Devices 


Quebec and southward to New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania, 
It flowers in May and J une. 
The magenta blossoms come before the leaves. 
The oblong leaves are of a pale green color. 
The corolla is about an inch long. 
The flowers grow in clusters at the ends of the 
branches. 


QUESTIONS 


Are all azaleas beautiful? 

Which is, perhaps, the most admired? 

By what other names is the pink azalea known? 

Where does it grow? 

During which months? 

When does the flower of the pink azalea come? 

What do all the azaleas bear? 

What do farmers’ boys call them? 

What were they supposed to be? 

What are they now known to be? 

What other name has the white azalea? 

How tall a shrub is it? 

Where is it very common? 

Describe its leaves. 

When and how does it blossom? 

Describe its flowers. 

How does its corolla differ from that of the 
pinxter flower? 

What covers this flower’s tube? 

In what does the tube terminate? 

Describe its calyx. 

How high does the rhodora grow? 

Where is it found? 
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Describe its leaves. 

When do its blossoms come? 
Describe the corolla. 

How and where do the flowers grow? 


A PoEM TO MEMORIZE 
The Pinxter Flower 


Once more it is the springtime, 
The grass is emerald green, 

And winging o’er the clover 
The honeybee is seen, 


The swamps, that in the winter 
Were cold, and drear, and white, 

Are gay with golden sunshine, 
And pinxter blossoms bright. 


Oh, lovely pinxter flower, 
Before your leaves appear, 
Your rosy face is lifted 
To wish us all good cheer. 


We gladly bid you welcome, 
For sad our lives would be, 
If you, so fair and fragrant, 
In spring we could not see. 
—Virginia Baker. 


May Number Lessons for Little People 
By Alixe Russell Stanley 
I, SUGGESTIVE ACTIVITIES 


1. Make a bird calendar. These may be made 
individually on a sheet of paper or in a booklet, 
or may be made on the blackboard and 
constitute group work. At the top print 
“Bird Calendar—May.” At the left 
make a date column, as “Monday, May 
3”; “Tuesday, May 4,” etc. Rule several 
columns at the right of this column. 
Head each column with the name of 
some bird, as sparrow, robin, bluebird, 
blue jay, wild canary, etc., and beside 
the dates and under the headings write 
the number of birds observed each day. 

2. Make bird houses of small wooden 
boxes. Paint or stain them brown or 
green. Explain that we use these col- 
ors because the birds want their nests 
to be as inconspicuous as possible and 
these colors blend into the general back- 
ground of leaves and bark of trees. 
Fasten the bird houses to a post or the 
branch of a tree. 

3. Make a bird book. Use a small 
notebook and in it write descriptions 
of the birds that you see. Tell how 
they look, what they were doing, and 
when and where you saw them. 

4, Get some good-sized branches. Cut 
circular pieces of pink tissue paper. 
Scallop the edges of these circles and 
paste them on the little branches, 
(Pink flowers may be cut from floral 
crepe paper.) These look like peach 
blossoms. Count them. Write the names 
of the children on the blackboard and 
opposite each name write the number 
of peach blossoms on his or her twig. 

5. Group Work.—Make a flag by us- 
ing little red, white, and blue squares. 
Fold the square “like a picture frame,” 
that is, fold the diameters, fold each 
corner up to the middle, and turn back 
the corners. Press the foldings quite 
flat, and paste them on a piece of stiff 
cardboard. Make the blue field of the 
flag by pasting the blue foldings solid- 
ly together, and. the red and white 


foldings in rows. Count the number 
(Continued on page 101) 


stripes by pasting the red and white. 
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Two May Baskets 






BY MARY B. GRUBB 


Author of “Industrial Primary Reader" and “When Mother Lets Us Make Gifts” 


HE photographs show two May baskets made by pri- 

mary children. The drawings give the patterns. 

Basket J is made of heavy, gray-green paper. A light- 
weight cardboard may be used instead. The oblong is 6 
inches by 9 inches. First, divide it into 6 squares, with 
very light pencil lines. With EF and F as centers inscribe 
semicircles. Cut on all heavy lines. Lay a rule along each 
dotted line and go over the pencil line with the blunt edge 
of a knife. This insures a true fold. 

Decorate the space D and B with crayons or water 
colors. Study the design of the photograph for the plac- 
ing of the unit. Put marginal lines on the edges of the ob- 
longs G and H. 

Cover A with paste and fasten it to the back of B. Paste 
C back of D. Punch two holes in each end of the basket 


and through them pass cord or tape or braided raffia to the 
opposite side, to form the handle. This should be the same 
color as the design. 

Basket JJ is made of an 8 inch square of heavy tan pa- 
per. The design is dark red. Follow the drawing for 
lines; then cut the heavy lines and fold on the dotted lines. 
Fold EF back toward F, and G toward H. Then decorate 
them according to the photograph. 

Cover C with paste and fasten it to back of D. Paste A 
back of B. 

The handle is paper, like the basket, cut 9 inches by °% 
inch. It has marginal lines, and one inch from each end 
is the small design. The inch squares are covered with 
glue and fastened to the inside of the basket. 
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Picture Study—“The Flying Cloud” 


By MIRIAM LEMAY LEMOS 


eae HARLES ROBERT PATTER- 
HY Wi SON, the American artist 
4 who painted “The Flying 
| Cloud,” was born in England 
| in 1878. His father was a 
a i shipbuilder of Whitehaven, 
ioe] Cumberland, England. That 
ie, BAS A the sea had a strong fascina- 
tion for young Patterson is evidenced by the 
fact that he went to sea when only thirteen 
years of age. He served in square-rigged 
sailing vessels under the British, Hawaiian, 
and American flags in the order named. On 
these voyages he rounded Cape Horn several 
times, and the Cape of Good Hope a number 
of times. 

It is fortunate that Mr. Patterson has a 
marked talent for drawing, because this 
ability has enabled him to portray vividly 
the scenes that have impressed him. He isa 
great lover of the sea and sea life. 

Richard C. McKay, grandson of the build- 
er of “The Flying Cloud,” said of Mr. Pat- 
terson, in the introduction to a catalogue of 
his paintings which were exhibited in Bos- 
ton: “His pictures not only reveal the art 
of marine painting to the ordinary man so 
that he may be made to realize the magic 
and splendor of it, but in their skillful por- 
trayal certainly indicate beyond a peradven- 
ture that the painter is one who has gone 









EARS ago sailors had never heard of a 
All the ships that crossed 


steamboat. 


Questions to Answer 


What kind of boat would you call 
this one? For what were these boats 
used? Why was it important that 
they travel fast? Is this kind of 
boat built nowadays? Why not? 


See whether you can count the 
sails. Why do you think that so 
many were used? Does the boat 
seem to be traveling fast? How can 
you tell? What has the artist done 
to give the effect of action? 


What is the name of this boat? 
Why do you think that this name was 
given to her? Do you know what was 
meant by “clipper” ships? 


Have you ever seen the ocean? 
What color was it when you saw it? 
Is it always the same color? Why 
not? Would you like to take a sea 
voyage? Where would you go? 





down to the sea in ships. . . . Well-deserv- 
ing is he of the elaborate appreciation that 
should be bestowed by all those interested in 
historic clipper ships.” 


“THE FLYING CLOUD” 


Cloud.”’ 


As we look at this painting we real- 
ize that the vessel was well named. We can 


Mr. Patterson is a member of the National 
Arts Club, American Water Color Society, 
Salmagundi Club, Allied Artists of Amer- 
ica, and a director of the Ship Model Society 
of New York. He is represented in the 
Royal Victoria Museum, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia; Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, 
Ohio; and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Massachusetts. The U. S. Navy has repro- 
duced his painting, “Old Ironsides,’” which 
hangs in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
and is placing a copy of it in every school- 
room in the United States, for the purpose 
of raising funds to restore the old vessel. 

Our interest in the picture, “The Flying 
Cloud,” increases when we learn some of the 
history connected with this ship. She was 
built in 1851 by the famous shipbuilder, 
Donald McKay, at East Boston, Massachu- 
setts. At that time sailing vessels were in all 
their glory, and it was the ambition of every 
good builder to produce a vessel that would 
sail better and faster than any other afloat. 

Because of her great speed, “The Flying 
Cloud” set a high record in sailing ship his- 
tory. On her maiden voyage, commanded 
by Captain Josiah Creesy, she made a day’s 
run of 374 miles, and traveled from New 
York to San Francisco in 89 days. 

“The Flying Cloud” belonged to the class 


(Continued on page 89) 








the ocean were small sailing vessels, 
and they traveled rather slowly. Many of 
them carried valuable cargoes of goods. Often- 
times the delay of a few days in a ship’s jour- 
ney meant that the owners would lose a great 
deal of money. Shipbuilders did much exper- 
imenting in order to increase the speed of sail- 
ing vessels. Finally, a class of ships called 
“clipper” ships began to appear. They were 
given this name because they were built on 
slender lines and cut through the water very 
rapidly. 
Charles Robert Patterson, who has spent 
many years on the ocean, has painted a pic- 
ture of a clipper ship called “The Flying 





imagine how much like a cloud she must have 
seemed as she sped along through the water, 
with her towering sails bulging in the wind 
and reflecting the bright sunlight. This boat 
was one of the fastest clipper ships that was 
ever built. She made two record trips from 
New York to San Francisco. 

See how the artist has helped to produce 
the effect of action by the tilt of the ship, the 
curl of the sails, and the splash of foam in 
front of the vessel. The dolphins swimming 
and leaping in front of the boat help also to 
give this effect. The graceful beauty of the 
“The Flying Cloud” appeals to all of us who 
admire ship pictures. 
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Miniature Reproductions of “The Flying Cloud” 


From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 
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The Kingbird 
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By DR. R. W. SHUFELDT 


“Lo! high in air, above those trackless wastes, 
With spring’s return, the Kingbird hither hastes.” 


AY finds our kingbirds getting ready to 

pair and build. They have come from 

the distant South, having wintered in 

tropical regions. Most of them summer 
in temperate North America. 

The first few days of their return they are ab- 
solutely silent; they seem tired and rather dole- 
ful. It takes them a little while to recover their 
normal vivacity. Soon, however, their familiar 
cries are heard over fields and along the edges of 
woods, announcing their return to the orchards, 
over which they always rule. 

To those of us who live amid rural surround- 
ings, few birds are better known than this undis- 
puted sovereign, whose fighting habits have 
earned for him the name of Tyrannus tyrannus, 
and whose jealous disposition causes trespassers 
to bitterly regret their temerity. No bird seems 
too large for him to tackle, and he routs with 
equal success hawks, eagles, owls, crows, and 
jays. 

He attacks an approaching enemy in mid-air, 
rising above him, savagely dashing down upon 
his back, and striking him with his stout, sharp 
bill. The kingbird flutters away and upward, 
continuing the attack, and keeping it up until the 
harassed enemy has been driven off. The en- 
gagement is a most one-sided affair throughout, 
with the defeat of the enemy a foregone conclu- 
sion. The purple martin, being a superior flier, 
is almost the only bird who does not fear the 
kingbird; and, oddly enough, our tiny ruby- 
throated hummingbird sometimes succeeds in 
driving off the kingbird. 

This courageous bird boldly protects his home 
and family, often saving, too, the homes and 
families of other orchard residents by driving 
off the tramps of the bird world. Where is the 
cowbird that dares to lay an egg in the king- 
bird’s nest? What happens to the egg-stealing 
crow when he prowls about the kingbird’s tree? 
The moment the crow ventures into the neigh- 
borhood of the kingbird’s home he is most rough- 








Photo by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
The Kingbird 


ly handled, and does his best to get away. Let it 
be understood, however, that the name Tyrannus 
is a slander upon the kingbird as he attacks only 
birds that molest him. 

The kingbird is a member of a family peculiar 
to America—the American Flycatchers, a large 
and distinctive group of songless perching birds 
of dull coloration. Above, his general color is a 
black, slaty ash; his large head is nearly black, 
and so is his almost even, fan-shaped tail, the 
twelve feathers of which are tipped with white. 
The feathers on the crown, while not exactly a 
crest, are often held erect—particularly when he 
is in action—whereupon a patch of rich orange is 
discovered. His broad, strong wings are brown- 
ish and edged with white; his breast is tinged 
with gray, but his throat and lower parts are 
pure white. 

His shoulders are broad; his neck is short; and 








Blackboard Reading Lesson 

Kingbirds belong to the American Fly- 
catcher family. 

They spend their summers in temperate 
North America. 

Their upper feathers are slaty ash; the 
breast and tip of tail are white. 

This flycatcher’s feet, like those of the 
downy woodpecker, are weak, adapted 
only for perching. : 

The kingbird weaves a large, substan- 
tial, cup-shaped nest. 

The creamy eggs, spotted with chestnut, 
are from three to five in number. 

These birds are fearless defenders of 
their homes. 

They should be encouraged to nest near 
poultry yards because they drive away 
crows and hawks. 

The food of the kingbird consists of a 
large number of insect pests, a few 
berries, and some weed seeds. 

The kingbirds return to the South early 
in the fall. 





(For questions based on this text see page 95) 























his black bill is flattened, very broad at the base, 
bent down near the tip, notched, and decorated 
with bristles. The upper mandible is quite hol- 
low, so the bill is very light, and, the gape being 
wide, is admirably adapted for the capture of 
winged insects. The eyes are hazel. The short 
legs and small, weak feet are black, and only in- 
tended for perching, the four toes being so ar- 
ranged that the bird can grasp the branch firmly. 
He is eight inches long. The sexes look alike, 
except that the female is a little more brownish 
on her upper parts, the orange patch smaller and 
paler, and the white border on the tail narrower. 
There is no orange on the young during the first 
season. 

Before starting to build, the pair is seen to- 
gether twenty-five feet or so above the ground, 
moving through the air with constantly quiver- 
ing wings, uttering their tremulous and loud 
cries, and catching insects with every sweeping 
dart. 

The matter of constructing the nest is a sub- 
ject of much conversation and some strife, and it 
must be admitted that the male does most of the 


_ talking and the female most of the work. An up- 


right fork near the top of a rather small tree is 


usually selected as a nesting site, although king- 
birds often choose to build on the horizontal limb 
of an apple tree in the orchard. It is a curious 
fact that these interesting birds do not build in 
tall trees unless near water, when a sycamore is 
generally chosen. Sassafras trees are also great 
homestead favorites; but no matter where the 
kingbirds build, their nest is conspicuous like the 
birds themselves. 

The structure is of coarse materials, but sub- 
stantial, compactly woven, cup-shaped, and large. 
Weed stems, fibrous roots and bark, withered 
yarrow and other flowers, rags, paper, strings, 
and feathers are employed in making the nest, 
and it is lined with finer stems and rootlets. 
They build twice in a season, and they breed all 
over their range. The creamy, broadly ovate 
eggs are from three to five in number, and irreg- 
ularly spotted with large blotches and markings 
of chestnut and umber, mostly towards the larger 
end. They are generally laid in June. 

The kingbird’s intense love for his family and 
his home makes him view with suspicion every 
bird that happens to pass near his treasures. 
Should a bird seem inclined to loiter too near, 
the kingbird declares himself instantly. From 
May until the middle of July his life is one battle 
after another, from each of which he usually 
emerges victorious; even the house cat is set up- 
on, and pecked at from all sides, until she with- 
draws, much abashed, into the house. Few or- 
chard residents are more faithful than he in 
helping with the care of the young, and every up- 
ward dash after prey is animated by his affec- 
tion for his family. 

Lacking the apparatus for producing musical 
notes, he has no real song; but what orchard 
would be complete without the loud and sharp 
twitter of the kingbird? It adequately expresses 
his emotions. Keet, keet, keet is practically his 
whole repertoire, but it serves his need, and an- 
swers for a battle-cry as well. 

When the young can shift for themselves the 
kingbird becomes mild and peaceful; there is no 


(Continued on page 95) 








Photo by Wm. L. Finley 
Nest and Eggs of the Kingbird — 
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Design for a May Calendar 


This design may be reproduced with colored crayons on the blackboard and the class can daily fill in the day of the month and the weather record. 
Carbon or hectographed copies of it may be given to children to trace and color and to use for individual weather records. 
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Vacation Possibilities 


OFFERED BY OUR GREAT NORTHWEST 


me recently, “that I made teaching my 
profession. Otherwise, I should not have 
seen so much of the world.” 

I agreed with her, for every summer during 
the years that I taught in Seattle I visited my 
home in the Middle West, making the trip by 
different routes, each one of which had a spe- 
cial attraction for me. In this way I had an op- 
portunity to see many interesting places in the 
United States and to gain a larger idea of our 
country as a whole. During my travels I have 
met many fellow-teachers who spend at least part 
of their vacations in travel for the purpose of 
enriching their lives and their profession. 

One of my most memorable trips to the Pacific 
Northwest from Chicago was by way of Denver 
and Yellowstone Park. I remember that I was 
not much impressed by the scenery as we sped 
across the verdant states of Illinois and Iowa. A 
Mid-westerner is not apt to be. Woods, rolling 
green meadows, and cornfields are as familiar as 
the sunshine. It is left for a native of these 
states to be amazed at the home scenery when he 
returns from his trip. After he has become used 
to forests so filled with underbrush that no sprig 
of grass can survive the tangle of hardier things, 
he will look with wonder upon the beauty of 
clean green-carpeted woods and ready-made 
parks. When he has seen the effort required to 
bring water to barren lands, he can appreciate 
what it means to have seed grow by merely being 
planted. After he has gazed upon thousands of 
acres of naked waste, he will marvel at the tall 
swaying corn, made possible by that deep mantle 
of soil left by the glaciers. 

Verdure waned as we crossed Nebraska, those 
great unforested lands open to the sweep of bliz- 
zard and tornado. Here were grass lands and 
great expanses of wheat, and one realized what 
it would mean to have crops, such as these, fail 
because of rain that comes too late. I noticed, 
with relief, the beginnings of irrigation as we 
entered Colorado. 

As we approached Denver, bridge games were 
abandoned and magazines tossed aside. There 
was a lull in the chatting, and much crowding to 
the windows. Just beyond the city, to north and 
south, a great dark bank rose before our eyes. It 
was a mountain range, irregularly etched against 
the sky. With a thrill of joy I realized that just 
ahead a new experience awaited me. 

Somebody has said that one cannot go west of 
the Missouri River and ever tell the truth again. 
Probably one cannot. Mere words fail to convey 
the truth about the lavish feeding of senses and 


¢ ¢ I HAVE always been glad,” a woman told 





Photo from Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Co. 
Pike’s Peak, As Seen from Colorado Springs 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 


soul and intellect bestowed by our mountain 
country. 

I saw the city of Denver by motor. Espe- 
cially appealing, in the civic center, is the open- 
air Greek theatre which seats 5,000 persons, and 
the Municipal Auditorium with its noonday pipe 
organ concert. As I enjoyed the beauty of this 





Photo from Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Co. 
Loch Vale, Rocky Mountain National Park 


city, I looked greedily upon foot and bridle paths, 
steam and electric railways, and motor highways 
that radiate from the city to the mountains. I 
wanted to enjoy them all! A transient, however, 
must select the places he will visit. 

I decided to board an afternoon train for Col- 
orado Springs. This ride is especially beautiful 
when the sun is behind the mountains. Early in 
the morning, after arriving at Colorado Springs, 
we set out for Pike’s Peak. I say we, for one 
may start a journey alone, but, unless one is like 
an iceberg or a Sphinx, one soon is enjoying that 
camaraderie which is a part of the delight of 
travel. We climbed the mountain by the famous 
Cog Railway, and I enjoyed the suspense as we 
traveled aslant up to where wilderness gave way 
to thinner growth, thinner growth to sparse, and 
vegetation ceased as snow began. 

Atop the mountain we recalled that Zebulon 
Pike, discoverer, declared the summit unattain- 
able. A woman fainted, as she had threatened to 
do. A few played snowball to show how unaf- 
fected by altitude they were. One’s voice pound- 
ed strangely in one’s ears. These things, how- 
ever, were not in the limelight of our attention, 
for, flung out before and below us, was the in- 
comparable panorama of a state traversed by 
two mighty mountain ranges. 

From Colorado Springs I made the trip to the 
Seven Falls, climbing the stone steps to the top. 
From the Falls I went through the winding Nar- 
rows to the Cave of the Winds; and visited that 
region fantastically sculptured in red sandstone 
—the Garden of the Gods. 

Happily one’s ticket allows one to travel by 
rail or motor as one chooses between points be- 
yond Denver. I chose the latter way for the trip 
to Rocky Mountain National Park, because it 


touches many points which are identical with 
those made in special trips out from Denver and 
which I did not have time to take, such as Clear 
River Canyon, with its rushing little mountain 
stream where placer miners washed out gold in 
shallow pans many years ago. Over this route 
one traverses great reaches along the west and 
north of this national park, and continues the 
journey to the northwestward. Traveling by au- 
tomobile amid peaks 13,000 feet high, canyons a 
mile deep, bottomless lakes, fertile valleys, fine 
upland forest, waterfalls, and moraines, one 
seems to be on very intimate footing with Nature. 

Rocky Mountain National Park is an ideal 
place to spend a whole summer vacation. I looked 
with envy at hotels, chalets, ranch houses, and 
tiny log cabins where people were loitering 
through the days, or exploring new trails, as 
they pleased. After driving through the Big 
Thompson Canyon we boarded the train at Love- 
land for the trip to Yellowstone Park. This day’s 
journey, bearing northwestward across the great 
state of Wyoming, to Cody, our nearest entrance 
to Yellowstone Park, was very interesting. 

From Cody we motored in a public conveyance 
along the west slope of the Big Horn Mountains, 
past cattle country, “dude” ranches, old Indian 
battle grounds and reservations. For fifty miles 
the Cody Road travels the valley of the Shoshone 
River, through the Buffalo Bill country, up the 
canyon to that feat of engineering skill, the Sho- 
shone Dam. This dam is built along Shoshone 
Lake which is but a mile wide and seven miles 
long, although, because of its serrated shore 
line, it is forty-two miles in circumference. Sho- 
shone Dam holds the water which is used to irri- 
gate 100,000 acres of Wyoming land. 

Leaving the Dam, the road follows a naked 
brink of precipice, four hundred feet above the 
river. We passed the spectacle of arid stretches 
of sagebrush and cactus alongside green fields of 
wheat and alfalfa, the result of irrigation. We 
went through more “dude” ranches, past the 
lodges of forest rangers in Shoshone, across the 
eastern boundaries of Yellowstone Park, and pen- 
etrated into its heart by way of the impressive 
Sylvan Pass, a seven mile climb. Here the tem- 
perature dropped minute by minute, and we put 
on our coats. The speed of the motor car slack- 
ened as the driver shifted from high gear to sec- 
ond and from second to low. We reached the 
summit where the road is built of the billions of 
giant stone fragments torn by the elements from 
bordering peaks. 

There is no other national park like Yellow- 
stone. Others may approach it in beauty, but it 
is distinct in its phenomena. It is Nature’s ex- 
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Photo from Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Co. 
Grand Lake, Rocky Mountain National Park 
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travaganza. It is a plateau in the heart of the 
Rockies, 3,350 square miles in extent, with an 
elevation averaging 7,500 feet. The floor is of 
lava and is surrounded by snow-capped peaks, 
many of which are extinct volcanoes. In Yellow- 
stone National Park, Nature flaunts one awe- 
some manifestation after another of her power- 
ful hidden forces, giving the laugh to man’s 
puny accomplishments with an insouciant, “But 
this is who J am!” 

On the trip through Yellowstone one may stop 
at either hotels or camps. The difference in cost 
is negligible. I was traveling, of course, in the 
park conveyances, and I chose the camp way of 
lodging, as one may stay at hotels anytime, any- 
where. 

At the hotels there are orchestras; one may 
dance in the evening, or sit around the great 
fireplaces. At the exceptionally beautiful Old 
Faithful, original of rustic hotels, there are four 
fireplaces, one on each side of the lobby, and a 
great old clock which has to be wound by a horse. 
Evenings in camp are spent around big, cheery 
bonfires. There is luxury at the hotels. There 
is luxury at the camps, too. Fancy waking in a 
Canyon lodge to find snow piled on your blankets 
there by the open window! While you are dread- 
ing to crawl out, a boy comes in to kindle a fire 
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in the little sheet-iron stove. There is instant 
crackling of fragrant pine; quick warming of the 
tiny room; and the singing of the tea-kettle! Is 
that luxury? It is luxury de luxe! 

There are four camps in the park included in 
the regular tour, approximately a day’s drive 
apart when one stops at points of interest. What 
a delight those drives were! We started off in 
the early morning, buttoned our coat collars 
tight because of the crisp air, detested at noon 
even to carry a coat, but snuggled back into it 
gratefully with the lowering sun. We learned 
the ways, even the language, of the Park. A vis- 
itor, whatever his station outside, is a “dude” in- 
side the Park. The guides like to tell the guests 
that the employees at the hotels are savages. As 
a matter of fact, many of the employees are 
young professional men who still find it neces- 
sary to be thrifty of vacation funds. A waitress 
probably is a college student, a teacher, private 
secretary, or a girl who wants vacation adven- 
ture and some pin money. 

We visited the Grand Canyon which the 
Yellowstone River has carved. Standing on the 
brink at Artist’s Point, one gains the most ad- 
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Paradise Inn at Mount Rainier 


vantageous view of those gorgeously colored 
walls, 2,000 feet high; the Falls, almost twice as 
high as Niagara; and, deep in its gorge, the nar- 
row jade-green ribbon which is the river. 

A few miles to the north of the Canyon is 
Camp Roosevelt, the newest camp, from which, 
if one wishes to take advantage of stop-overs al- 
lowed him, he may visit the Petrified Forests and 
Tower Falls and see beavers at work. 

The ride from the Canyon Camp to the Lake 
Camp is along the Yellowstone River, through the 
beautiful Hayden Valley, to Yellowstone Lake, 
where the river has its source. This is that 
much-trumpeted spot where one may catch a fish 
in the cold lake waters, lift it on his line to a hot 
spring, and cook it. 

Here I took my most memorable siesta, steal- 
ing away from the party at noon to stretch my- 
self on pine needles. I opened my eyes to find my- 
self under the close, curious scrutiny of a big 
black bear who looked at me for a moment and 
then walked away. How grateful I was that 
there are places where our government so pro- 
tects wild creatures—and their domain—that 
they become friendly and unafraid. It is a won- 
derful thing casually to encounter deer, elk, buf- 
falo, mountain sheep, beaver, antelope, black and 
brown bear. 

However, one may shoot within the park with 
his camera, and forever regrets it if he is not 
equipped tc do so. I have, among my collection, 
a number of pictures which I took in Yellowstone 
Park and which I would not care to part with. 
One of the pleasures of a vacation trip is in tak- 
ing pictures that later will call to mind the de- 
lightful places that have been visited. 





Photo from Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad Co. 
Shoshone Dam on the Cody Road to Yellowstone 
National Park 
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Between Lake Camp and Old Faithful we 
stopped to view the Paint Pots, seething, gaudy- 
colored masses of boiling mud; and paused, when 
we had climbed Continental Divide, to watch 
small waters setting out for opposite seas. 

Old Faithful Camp is in the region of the gey- 
ser basins, which make Yellowstone Park unique 
in the world. Here, and in two other basins 
to the northward, are geysers renowned uni- 
versally for their size, power, number, and va- 
riety of action. The cones are interesting, the 
shapes of many of them giving name to the 
geyser, as the Grotto, Bee Hive, Castle, Giant. 
Others are named from their noise in action, as 
Saw Mill, Lion; and still others from their peri- 
ods of eruption. I do not know which are the 
more bafflingly mysterious—geysers which are 
perversely irregular, like the Giant, or those like 
Old Faithful which perform on schedule time. 
Most beautiful of all the geysers is Old Faithful, 
which throws into the air every hour enough hot 
water to supply a city of 300,000 inhabitants. 

Besides the geysers I saw many other amazing 
features between Old Faithful and Mammoth 
Camps. Among these are Fire Hole River, teem- 
ing with mountain trout; Fire Hole Lake, small, 
immeasurably deep, which at a depth of fifty or 
sixty feet shoots out an apparent sheet of flame 
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from under the cliffs; the Devil’s Bathtub, a 
rock basin which fills with hot water that re- 
mains long enough for ablutions, and empties; 
Roaring Mountain, with vents of steam in nu- 
merous places; and Obsidian Cliff, of volcanic 
glass, in which a roadway was cut with extreme 
difficulty since ordinary explosives did not affect 
it. 

In the vicinity of Mammoth Camp, the last one 
of our trip and capital of the park, are innumer- 
able hot springs from which perpetual clouds of 
steam arise, and which have built up tier after 
tier of picturesque terraces with the lime depos- 
its that the hot water left on the rim of their 
basins. Near by is Fort Yellowstone, where the 
soldiers, who guard against poachers and other 
law violators, are stationed. 

From the Mammoth Camp we took the road 
through the gorge of the Gardiner River, a dash- 
ing, boiling mountain torrent, to leave the Park 
at the Gardiner entrance, on the north. 

Between Yellowstone Park and the Pacific 


coast we crossed mountain ranges of two dis- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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‘Decorated Oilcloth Pillows 
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Photograph I—Oilcloth with Sanitas Applique 


ILCLOTH is an especially satisfac- 
tory material for the covers of porch 
pillows and boat cushions. Pillows 
made of oilcloth will not be damaged 
if left on the porch in damp weather; and a 
little water coming in contact with oilcloth 
boat cushons will not ruin them. These pil- 
lows and cushions can be easily cleaned. 

Black oilcloth was used for both of the 
pillows illustrated on this page, but gray, 
dull ocher, or any neutral tone of oilcloth 
may be used. Sanitas also makes satisfac- 
tory covers. The applique designs may be 
of contrasting hues of plain material, such 
as sanitas, thin, pliable oilcloth, chambray, 
gingham, or linen. Figures cut from sun- 
fast cretonne may be appliqued to the oil- 
cloth. 

If one wishes the form or edge of the ap- 
plique to be emphasized, use embroidery 
thread or raffia of harmonious colors for 
the stitches which hold down the edge of the 
design. Buttonhole, blanket, or couching 
stitches are effective. 

If the accent of the form is not desired, 
then the edges of the applique should be 
turned in and basted. Sew with fine cotton 
thread, taking the same small stitches that 
you would use in felling a seam. Some sew- 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


ing manuals call this stitch “fell stitch.” 

Photograph I shows the top of a pillow 
made of smooth, glossy oilcloth. The very 
simple design of light ocher sanitas is ap- 
pliqued with thin threads or strands of burnt 
orange raffia. Blanket stitch is used for 
the embroidery. 

To make a similar pillow, draw a square 
or oblong for the top on the wrong side of 
the oilcloth, using a ruler to keep the lines 
straight. Cut with sharp scissors; or, if 
your ruler has a metal edge, cut the oilcloth 
with a knife or razor blade following the 
edge of the ruler. Next, cut a full-sized 
design of paper; lay this pattern on the oil- 
cloth and study the effect. Change the forms 
and the position of the units of the design 
until a satisfactory arrangement is secured. 
Then cut the sanitas the desired shape. 

In planning oilcloth applique designs, 
keep the forms very simple. Figure I of 
the drawings shows how 314-inch squares 
were laid in each corner with a narrow strip 
connecting them. Figure II shows one of 
the squares divided by folds into four small 
squares with a small circle lightly drawn in 
the center of the large square. Figure III 
shows the final step in making the design 
used in Photograph I. The heavy lines were 





Photograph III—Cretonne from Which De- 
sign Was Taken for Pillow in Photograph II 


“The Industrial Primary Reader” and “When Mother Leis Us Make Gifis” 





Photograph II—Cretonne Figures Appliqued 
on Black Oilcloth 


cut. A slight variation of this form that 
would be equally effective is given in Figure 
IV. 

After the design is cut from the oilcloth 
or sanitas, put a small touch of paste on the 
center of each section of the design and place 
it on the cover. Do not turn in the edges of 
the material, but cover them with blanket 
stitches, using wash embroidery thread or 
raffia. 

When the design is completed, place to- 
gether the wrong sides of the top and the 
bottom of the pillow. Baste together three 
sides of the cushion, making the stitches on 
the right side of the cloth. Bind these edges 
with braid; leave enough braid at one end 
of the piece to bind the fourth side after the 
pillow has been inserted. 

Photograph III shows a piece of sunfast 
cretonne, which has a number of good de- 
signs that might be used for the applique. 
Only one of these designs has been used in 
this article, but some of the other applica- 
tions will be shown in the September article. 

The rosette and leaves marked A were cut 
out close to the edges. The stem of the left 
leaf was lengthened to correspond with the 
stem of the right leaf. Photograph II shows 


(Continued on page 93) 
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HE school playground is not complete without 

swings. A swing frame and swings are a 
decoration as well as a wonderful piece of ap- 
paratus for the little folks. 

Making and erecting a swing frame should be 
a school problem. Any teacher and group of 
pupils can do the work, as little sawing and 
driving of nails is required. 

The material is listed as it would be at the 
lumber yard. If you measure it when delivered, 
you will find that it is not full-sized because it 
has been run through the mill to smooth the sur- 
faces. No doubt, boys and girls can find enough 
lumber around the school and at home to make 
the frame. Round posts will do as well as square 
posts, and some of the older boys will probably 
be able to get these uprights out of the woods. 

After the material has been assembled, lay out 
6 inches from the top of the posts the cut-out to 
be made for the cross arm. The cross arm can 


Playground Swings 


By FRANK I. 


be fastened to the posts without cutting a notch 
in each post to receive it, but if you have a saw 
and chisel it will be well to make the notches in 
the posts because the swing will be stronger if 
the cross arm is attached in this way. Fasten 
the cross arm to the posts with a bolt and spikes. 
If you do not care to use the bolts, bind the two 
pieces together with wire after driving several 
spikes into each joint. 

Before raising the frame, it would be well to 
bore holes for the hitching ring eye bolts and 
screw them into these holes. It is necessary to 
bore holes at the location for the hitching ring 
eye bolts so that the cross arm will not split. 

A post-hole digger or a spade may be used to 
make the holes for sinking the posts. Measure 
the distance between the posts carefully so that 
when the frame is set up the posts will be 
parallel and plumb. Tamp earth and stones 
around the post in the hole. A little water 
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poured into the hole while tamping will help to 
settle the earth. If a spirit level is at hand, use 
it when setting the frame. Otherwise, have 
someone stand at a little distance from the posts 
and tell the one who is setting them when they 
are straight, also when the cross arm is level. 

Cut the braces and spike them to the posts. 
Drive short pieces of two-by-four into the 
ground to keep the braces from spreading. Then 
drive nails through the stakes into the braces. 
Paint the frame if it is to be painted. Green or 
white is suitable. 

Make the swing boards according to the di- 
mensions shown on the detail drawing of the 
swing board. Bore holes for the rope; if a 
larger rope than that listed is to be used, bore 
larger holes in the swing boards. Round the 
edges of the boards nicely. The swing boards 
may be located at different heights from the 
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“The Candles of Our Lord” 
By Clyde E. Volkers 
Photographs by the Author 
(Book rights reserved) 


In Nature’s infinite book of secrecy 
A little I can read. 
—Shakespeare. 

NEVER see the yucca without being reminded 

of one of Nature’s secrets. Of these, she has 
an infinite store, as Shakespeare indicates, but 
that about which I am going to tell is one of the 
most closely guarded. 

The devout Spaniards who built the old mis- 
sions in California looked upon the flowering 
yucca and saw in it a resemblance to the branch- 
ing candelabrum of the Holy Bible, so they called 
the plant las velas de Nuestro Senor, that is, “the 
eandles of our Lord.” Our American folk, with 
as vivid imaginations but less exalted associa- 
tions, applied to the yucca such names as “Devil’s 
shoe strings,” “Adam’s needles,” “bear grass,” 
and “Spanish bayonet.” 

We often see this large and showy plant in old- 
fashioned gardens. I know of a railroad right- 
of-way where weed-strewn banks are brightened 
by creamy white yucca blooms that lift them- 
selves on stems higher than a man’s head. The 
stiff, thickened leaves give the impression that 
the plant may be a distant relative of the cactus 
family; and it is because of these tapering, 
sword-like leaves, radiating close to the ground 
from the central stalk, that it has received so 
many nicknames. 

The plant itself is worthy of study; but there 
is another aspect of its life that is even more in- 
teresting. I remember one summer when a cer- 
tain class in botany was making a special study 
of flowers. I had removed one of the plants and 
placed it in the car that I might carry the gor- 
geous thing back to a group I knew would be in- 
terested in it. 

At home, when I removed the plant, a swarm 
of tiny moths showered upon my clothes and up- 
on other objects close at hand. Wondering 
whence they had come, I examined several close- 
ly. Some were snowy white; others a smoky 
gray. They were delicate, soft little creatures, 
covered with a fine, filmy down. But from where 
were they coming? I glanced at the plant and 
saw a few still fluttering from it but none at rest. 
Then I examined the blossoms. They were part- 
ly closed. I looked into one and saw two tiny 
moths resting, almost invisible, on the pearly 
inner walls of the petals. I peered into other 
flowers. A great number of them had a tenant. 
In most cases the moth was resting on the blos- 
som’s pistil. 

I was reminded of the writer who said: “In- 
sects generally must lead a jovial life. Think 
what it must be to lodge in a lily. Imagine a pal- 
ace of ivory and pearl, with pillars of silver, cap- 
itals of gold, and exhaling such a perfume as 
never arose from human censer. Fancy again 
the fun of tucking one’s self up for the night in 
the folds of a rose, rocked to sleep by the gentle 


sighs of summer air, nothing to do-when you 
awake but to wash yourself in a dew-drop, and 
fall to eating your bedclothes.” 


Here was an interesting problem. Surely there 
could be no caterpillar with jaws strong enough 
to munch yucca leaves. I referred to a number 
of zoology and botany texts, but no account of 
this strange society could I find until at last I 








The Showy Yucca 


We find it growing in waste places and in old-fashioned gardens 


discovered that Professor Charles Valentine 
Riley, a great American entomologist, had met 
and solved the problem in 1872. Why has the in- 
teresting story had so few readers? Why, since 
the mystery was solved years ago, is it so little 
known? 

The moth is commonly called the yucca moth; 
its scientific name is Pronuba yuccasella. The 








Detail of the Yucca Blossom 


Part of the blossom has been cut away to show two ofthe pronuba 
moths resting on the pistil 


female, a fancy gardener who practices plant hus- 
bandry, seeks the yucca plant. Adapted by Na- 
ture for her work of transferring pollen, she does 
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it better than man with the aid of all his scien- 
tific instruments. How? She gathers the tiny 
grains of pollen from the stamens, and carries 
them in her mouth to the pistil of the flower. It 
is her duty to see that the flower is fertilized. 
Why? Because she has placed her eggs there on 
the pistil, and when her tiny grub appears it 
must have food. Its food consists in the tender 
growing seeds of the ripening pod. The little 
moth “falls to the eating of its bedclothes.” It 
uses what it needs (not all of the seeds); then, 
resembling in many features the worm one often 
finds in an apple, it reaches maturity; bores its 
way from the pod; falls to the ground; covers 
itself with earth; waits patiently for a time after 
becoming a pupa; then appears again as another 
pronuba moth which in turn visits the flowering 
yucca. 

Without the moth, the flower is sterile, lacking 
pod and seeds. The little moth, measuring less 
than half an inch in length, and the great, tower- 
ing yucca have formed a strange friendship. 
Their service is of mutual benefit. At night the 
yucca opens her blossoms for the moth. Pronuba 
performs the pollenization. The yucca seed pod 
is thenceforward a cooperative enterprise. Of 
course, the plant is a hardy perennial, and lives 
on year after year; but if there is a pod and 
seeds, then you may be fairly certain that the 
flower has had a tenant, that one of the tiny in- 
dustrious moths has been hard at work. 

This, then, is the secret of the yucca, plant of 
many names but most poetically called “the can- 
dles of our Lord.” 


QUESTIONS SUGGESTED BY 
“THE CANDLES OF OUR LORD” 

1. Describe the yucca plant. Why does it have 
so many names and what are some of them? To 
whom does it owe its most poetic name, “the 
candles of our Lord”? 

2. Describe the tiny insects that frequent the 
yucca blossoms. 

3. Why does the little white pronuba moth 
seek the yucca blossom? 

4. How does she carry the pollen? 

5. Upon what do the larvae or caterpillars of 
the moth feed? 

6. Do they destroy all the seeds in the develop- 
ing pod? 

7. Would there be yucca seeds without the lit- 
tle moths? Why not? (Notice in the photo- 
graph showing the moths that the flower hangs 
down, and that because the stamens extend be- 
low and curve back from the pistil they surround, 
the pollen would not fall upon the pistil.) 

8. What becomes of the larva after it has ma- 
tured? What is that stage called when the crea- 
ture is neither caterpillar nor moth? What does 
it do in this stage? 

9. Which do you think benefits more from the 
exchange of services, the plant or the moth? 

10. Who first recorded the interesting history 
of the yucca and its moth? What is an ento- 
mologist ? 
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Geography from a Problem-Solving 
Standpoint 
By Rintha Johnson ¢ 


County Supervisor, Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin 


| i the past few years there has been 
widespread discussion and criticism of the 
methods and material of geography teaching. 
Without doubt a great deal of improvement has 
already been made. The old method of memoriz- 
ing facts, and stopping there, has been found in- 
efficient. Pupils have not remembered as many 
of the facts as they should, and mere knowledge 
of facts without ability to use them does not sat- 
isfy present-day ideas of education. This method 
of attempting merely to memorize thousands of 
facts is being discarded. 

As is often the case when we break away from 
established methods, we are in a period of uncer- 
tainty. There are so many conflicting ideas as to 
what should be taught and how it should be pre- 
sented that many teachers are “lost”? and do not 
know in which direction to go. 

It is my desire to outline here a plan which 
seems to me to be in accord with present-day 
ideas and purposes, and yet which retains the 
fundamental things to be derived from the sub- 
ject. 

If a person planned to go to a new or distant 
country, he would first want to know what kind 
of place it is. In other words, he would want 
to know what advantages for man nature has 
provided. Next, he would probably want to know 
what opportunities such a region offers. Third, 
he would want to know what the people there are 
now doing with their opportunities. 

The factors of environment are, practically, 
fixed and permanent facts. These are the facts 
that the child may safely learn thoroughly, be- 
cause they will still be facts when he has grown 
up and because they are the basic causal facts 
which determine the other two. After the child 
has acquired a knowledge of environmental facts, 
he can use them to work out the opportunities 
which a region offers. Then a study of his text 
and reference books will tell him what advantage 
is now being taken of these opportunities. The 
first group of facts are learned not as an end in 
themselves, but as information to be used in 
working out the other two factors in the plan 
of presentation. 

Following is an outline of this plan of pro- 
cedure: 

I. Natural environment. 

1. Location. 
a. On the earth. 
b. With reference to other regions, 
2. Climate. 
a. Rainfall. 
b. Temperature. 
c. Winds. 
d. Sunshine. 
3. Surface features. 
a. Plains. 
b. Mountains and hills. 
c. Valleys. 
d. Slope of land. 
4, Drainage. 
a. Rivers—water power, navigability. 
b. Lakes, oceans, etc. 
5. Vegetation. 
a. Crops. 
b. Timbers. 
6. Natural resources. 
a. Soils. 
b. Minerals. 
c. Rocks. 
d. Waters. 


II. Opportunities offered by region. 

1. Agriculture. 

2. Mining and quarrying. 

38. Lumbering. 

4. Manufacturing. 

5. Fishing. 

6. Hunting and trapping. (Professions, oc- 
cupations and industries which may re- 
sult from these.) 


III. What people are doing with these opportu- 

nities. 

. Agricultural products. 

. Cities. 

. Manufactured products. 

. Mineral products. 

. Fishing, hunting, trapping. 

. Lumbering. 

(Industries and products resulting from other 
industries based upon these.) 


Aor ON 


By starting with basic facts and working out 
results we are using the problem procedure. Pu- 
pils are learning to meet new situations and to 
help solve the problems of the future. The for- 
ward-looking problem-solving attitude is, it seems 
to me, the essence of education in a democracy. 


A Pronunciation Test 
By Alfred J. Lawrence 


M2®* diacritically (according to Webster) 
the letter a in the following words, and then 
pronounce: 


1. father 6. adult 11. hair 

2. hand 7. alarm 12. make 

3. wasp 8. mamma 13. marry 

4, ball 9. care 14. pass 

5. at 10. haunt 15. crash 
Indicate the sound of the letter e in the fol- 


lowing words, then pronounce: 
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. beard 


1 6. where 11. college 
2. met 7. obey 12. mercy 
3. eight 8. earl 13. vein 
4, verge 9. ebb 14. heir 
5. prefer 10. ellipse 15. fern 


Indicate the pronunciation of the letter 7 in 
the following words, then pronounce: 


1. rinse 7. nicotine 12. ginger 

2. shire 8. pique 13. police 

3. machine 9. pyrites 14. cireumlocu- 
4, while 10. caprice tion 

5. vinegar 11. finale 15. iodine 

6. finance 


Indicate the pronunciation of the letter o in the 
following words, then pronounce: 


1. comrade 6. nothing 11. onerous 
2. food 7. ensconce 12. sou 

3. foot 8. sovereign 13. quixotic 
4, orgy 9, cough 14, won 

5. oolong 10. momentous 15. tortoise 
Follow the same procedure with the letter uw: 
1. put 6. subtle 11. student 
2. rural 7. futurist 12. fuschia ° 
3. curtain 8. putrefy 13. literature 
4, amateur 9. lure 14. further 
5. brusque 10. cuticle 15. fumigate 


Mark diacritically the vowels in the following 
words and show by respelling how the consonants 
should be pronounced; then pronounce: 


1. facade 6. mania 11. taciturnity 
2. exaggerate 7. harbinger 12. knead 

3. engine 8. dirigible 13. vizier 

4, excursion 9, espionage 14. chute 

5. aviation 10. usury 15. dahlia 
Pronounce first as nouns, then as verbs: 

1. accent 6. abstract 11. pervert 
2. compress 7. contract 12. alternate 
3. rebel 8. project 13. reward 
4. insult 9, export 14. refund 
5. convert 10. permit 15, envelope 
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Emphasizing Thought and Content 
By P. L. Harriman 


The North Carolina College for Women 


N his recent trip to England Mr. Charles 

Swain Thomas, lecturer on the teaching of 
English at Harvard University, was greatly im- 
pressed by the superior quality of composition 
work done in the elementary schools there. As 
he examined the various methods by which this 
high grade of work was attained, he found that 
the fundamental conception in English teaching 
is that thought and content are made basic. Far 
more emphasis is placed on these qualities than 
on the type of drill which stresses mechanics and 
form. He discovered that one of the most pop- 
ular methods for securing this emphasis upon 
thought and content, is called technically précis 
writing, a type of composition commenced in the 
grades and continued on through the univer- 
sities. The French schools have employed this 
method for some years, and it has just recently 
come into use in our American schools. Every- 
where it meets with the approval of teachers and 
pupils and helps to develop powers of analysis 
and expression. 

Literally, a précis is 4 pruned or cut-down 
statement. In no sense is it the equivalent of the 
paraphrase or the abstract. It is a definite liter- 
ary type with rules of its own. It stimulates the 
analytical powers, not the creative. Since in its 
construction the relation of thoughts must be 
ferreted out; since all illustrative and secondary 
matter must be culled out; and since clearness ‘is 
of major worth, we may say, however, that précis 
writing cultivates all the requisites that underlie 
worth-while composition. Précis writing stamps 
out diffuseness, vagueness, and wordiness. It 
makes pupils read thoroughly and comprehend- 
ingly; it helps, thus, to counteract the habit, ac- 
quired by reading the daily papers, of skimming 
over all printed material. It cultivates discrimi- 
nation, for into a very few well-ordered sentences 
the thought of the entire paragraph must be put. 
And it has practical value, for all of us find it 
necessary to make summaries and condensations 
in everyday life. Lastly, it is a burden neither 
to the teacher nor to the pupils. 

The technique of précis writing is simple, yet 
definite and exacting. Thurber’s Précis Writing 
for American Schools is perhaps the best long 
exposition that has appeared in this country. 
There are many English and French texts on the 
subject. The following rules govern the writing 
of this form of composition: 

Rule 1.—Read the selection assigned slowly 
and carefully. Do not skim. Take no notes on 
your reading, but try to grasp the main thought. 
Remember that every well constructed paragraph 
has one main thought that you must apprehend. 

Rule 2.—Now read the selection again, this 
time to separate the essential points from all the 
details. If the book is your own, you might un- 
derline the salient points. The topic sentence 
must not mislead you; remember that it affords 
but a clue to the thought of the paragraph. Can 
you pick out all the repetitious matter, the syno- 
nyms, the illustrations? Observe the hints given 
by parallelisms and conjunctions. 

Rule 3.—You are ready to lay aside the orig- 
inal and in three or four sentences to write out 
the substance of the paragraph. 

Rule 4.—Read the selection once more. Have 
you condensed the original to at least one third, 
or still better one fourth? Omit nothing really 
important, but strike out every unnecessary 
word-or phrase. The final draft must read 
smoothly; hence connectives must be inserted. 


Indeed, the précis must read as coherently as the 
original. If you have met these requirements, 
your task is nearly done. 

Rule 5.—Use the third person in the précis. 


Rule 6.—Use your own words throughout. 
This affords the clearest proof that you really 
understand what you have read. This means, 
further, that you have preserved the logical order 
of the original. 

Rule 7.—Under no circumstances does a précis 
consist of disconnected notes and phrases. It 
usually is expressed in simple sentences, with the 
paragraph divisions conforming to those of the 
original. 

Almost any literary selection can be used for 
précis writing. Prose and poetry both lend them- 
selves to it. Some teachers require frequent pré- 
cis of lessons, thus teaching the children how to 
get the main points and assuring themselves that 
the work has been read thoroughly. Composi- 
tion of this type can be worked out in the super- 
vised study periods with great profit. With prac- 
tice the children will learn to write satisfactory 
précis of material of ordinary difficulty in twenty 


or thirty minutes. As one writer on the subject 
states, both the pupil’s reading and his own writ- 
ing must necessarily benefit from the clearer 
grasp of organization of material. “‘Mussy’ 
thinking will have received a tremendous blow.” 


Historic Yorktown 
By Maude Gardner 


RIDE of a dozen miles from Williamsburg, 

ancient colonial capital, over a beautiful road 
that winds among the Virginia fields and woods 
and past a government-owned tract of land, 
brings the traveler to a tiny village that nestles 
on the high bank of the York River and looks out 
over a wide, beautiful harbor to Gloucester. To 
it each year thousands of pilgrims wend their 
way, for it was here that on October 19, 1781, 
General Washington and his patriot soldiers dem- 
onstrated to the world that a new nation had 
really come into existence. 

Nearly one hundred and forty-five years have 
rolled by since that memorable day, and in all 
that time Yorktown has not grown, but has rath- 
er diminished in size. Many fires have devastated 
the famous old village and gradually it has dwin- 








No. 1—The primrose at the left of the lettering is 
very appropriate for a spring design. The primrose 
is called the “Key Flower” because it is said to un- 
lock the spring. The name primrose means “the 
little early one.” This design may be used as a re- 
peat border or alone as a design on a Spring Booklet. 
The violet design on the right may be used in the 
same ways as the primrose. When many flowers can 
be had, it is well for each pupil to have a violet on 
his desk. For the children to cut or draw the differ- 


IDEAS FOR MAY BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 
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ent forms and from these make their own designs is 
better than to copy designs. In repeat borders very 
little space should be left between the units. 

No. 2.—A Repeat Design of Tulips. Have tulips or 
many pictures of tulips around the room. Have pu- 
pils cut the tulips and leaves in different positions 
and arrange them in a basket. The basket may be 
made of brown or green paper and the whole mounted 
on black, gray, or cream paper. Of course the lesson 
may be a drawing lesson instead of a paper-cutting 
lesson. If each pupil makes one basket of tulips the 

baskets would look well placed 
above the blackboard. As May 








9th is Mother’s Day a poster 
could be made with appropriate 
text and a basket design at 
each end. 

No. 3—Have pupils make 
drawings or cuttings of birds 
and bird houses. Many differ- 
ent pictures of both should be 
placed around the room to give 
ideas. Bright colored birds 
with brown houses would make 
very effective posters or bor- 
ders. Lessons on the habits of 
birds might also be given. 

No. 4—A Memorial Day 
Poster or Booklet Cover. This 
may also be used on the black- 
board. The British flag is on 
the left, with the shield of the 
United States in the center 
and the French flag on the 
right. These should be col- 
ored in their correct colors. 
For the British flag, which here 
is the Red Ensign or merchant 
flag and not the Union Jack, 
use red for the body of the 
flag, red for the crosses (with 
white showing along edges), 
and blue for the field. For the 
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shield, use blue above; the 
stripes alternating white and 
red (seven white and six red). 
For the French flag, use blue 
at left and red at right, leav- 
ing the center white. The let- 
tering “Memorial Day” may be 
in black. For Good Will Day 
(May 18th) the same design 
would be .appropriate, with the 
lettering changed. 
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dled until, instead of the once prosperous town of 
perhaps three thousand people, it now has a pop- 
ulation of only a few hundred. But no fire, no 
devastation of any kind, can take away the glory 
of the village, with its quaint buildings, its mag- 


nificent view of river and harbor. Its history 
dates back to 1691 when the place was laid out 
and named Yorktown after York in England, the 
river taking the name of York also. It was the 
king himself who gave orders for the buying of 
fifty acres of land for a courthouse town, little 
dreaming that almost a century later proud Eng- 
lish soldiers who had scoffed at the ragged, hun- 
gry colonial troops, would march through this 
same village to lay down their arms and become 
prisoners of war. 

About two miles from Yorktown, on what is 
known as the Temple Farm, stands the house 
where Lord Cornwallis signed the terms of sur- 
render to Washington. This historic building, 
called the Moore House, was erected long before 
Revolutionary days by Alexander Spotswood, 
colonial governor of Virginia, as a summer home. 
Near by is buried this great friend of the col- 
onists, who made the first exploration into the 
country beyond the Blue Ridge. As a souvenir 
of this journey, Spotswood presented to each of 
the men who had accompanied him a tiny golden 
horseshoe bearing a Latin inscription which in 
translation reads: “Thus it is a pleasure to cross 
the mountains.” From this incident originated 
the Order of Knights of the Golden Horseshoe. 
The Moore House, therefore, had a history even 
before that day when, in the room at the right of 
the entrance, the Articles of Agreement ending 
the Revolution were drawn. Since then it has 
had various owners, but the ancient dwelling has 
been carefully preserved. 

There is just one long street in Yorktown and 
that is unpaved, but on either side of it may be 
found some of the most interesting buildings in 
America. The quaint old courthouse and the 
windowless jail are to be seen just as one reaches 
the top of the hill and starts out on the road 
which leads eventually to the Moore House. On 
one side of the street is “Ye Olde Yorktown Ho- 
tel,” the first English tavern built in the town, 
where many great men of Revolutionary times, 
among them Washington and Lafayette, were 
entertained. 
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Diagenally across the road from this ancient 
hostelry is America’s first Customs House, erect- 
ed in 1715 and still in a good state of preserva- 
tion. The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion have purchased the old brick building, with 
its peaked roof, thick walls and massive oaken 
doors, so that it may be preserved for future gen- 
ations. Yorktown was the first port of entry in 
the new world, and officers of all vessels had to 
secure at its Customs House the necessary pa- 
pers before going on to other ports. The build- 
ing was also a favorite gathering place of the 
men of the town and neighborhood, for it was 
there that the latest news from the mother coun- 
try was first received. 

The Customs House keeps an open door, and a 
gracious Virginia lady courteously shows visitors 
through the interior. From the rooms above, 
reached by steep, narrow stairs, one looks out 
over a garden reproduced from a noted garden 
in England and sees in the distance the famous 
Nelson mansion. One of the most beautiful colo- 
nial homes left standing in our land to-day, and 
boasting a romantic secret panel and winding 
stairway, it was, at the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, the home of Governor Thomas Nelson, a 
signer of the Declaration of Independence and an 
ardent patriot. 

Nelson became one of Washington’s generals 
and gave all his money to Virginia so that the 
soldiers might be paid and thus continue the fight 
for independence. A few days prior to the fall 
of Yorktown, General Nelson was in his native 
village in command of the Virginia forces. He 
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Nelson House and Gastiimativene of an 
Interesting Episode in the Revolution 





The Windowless Jail 





was not occupying his own sumptuous home, 
however, for Lord Cornwallis, attracted to the 
apparent seclusion and security of this great 
brick mansion, had taken it for his headquarters. 

At length Nelson observed that while other 
houses of the village were being demolished by 
the Americans, to drive out the enemy, his own 
had escaped destruction. Making inquiries, he 
was informed that Washington had given orders 
to spare the Nelson home because it belonged to 
so great a patriot. But this ardent fighter for 
freedom would not have it so. Turning to one of 
his gunners, he offered him a reward of five 
guineas to strike it first, saying: “Spare no par- 
ticle of my property so long as it affords shelter 
or comfort to the enemies of my country.” When 
the gunner hesitated, the general stationed him- 
self at the cannon and fired upon his own resi- 
dence. A cannon ball resting in the east wall 
bears witness to that rare act of patriotism on 
the part of the building’s illustrious owner. Just 
across the way, in the little cemetery that sur- 
rounds Grace Church, on the bluffs above the 
river, is a granite slab inscribed “He Gave His 
All for Liberty.” It marks the last resting place 
of Thomas Nelson. 

Quaint old Grace Church, built in 1700 of marl 
stone, has played its own special part in the his- 
tory of Yorktown, and despite desecration in 
three great wars, it still stands the same sturdy 
little structure it was more than two hundred 
years ago when Queen Anne sent over from Eng- 
land the bell for its steeple. The British used the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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A Mother’s Day Program 
By G. V. R. Wolf 


WELCOME 
(To be recited in concert by several small children) 
We give you a greeting 
Oh, Mothers so dear, 
We’re all pleased to see you 
And welcome you here. 
We give you a greeting, 
And that heartily, 
And hope that among us 
You ofttimes will be. 
We always will give you 
A welcome right true; 
So, welcome, dear Mothers, 
A welcome to you. 
Sone: “MoTHER LOVE” 
(Air: “Sweet Bye and Bye’) 
(To be given by the school) 
There’s a wonderful gift sent to us, 
And it comes straight from Heaven 
above; 
Naught on earth with its strength can 


compare, 
’Tis the gift of a good mother’s love. 


Chorus— 
Oh, a good mother’s love is far better 
than fame, 
Yes, a good mother’s love is far better 
than fame. 


When you were but a small, helpless 
child, 
Mother love guarded you night and 
day; 
When your childhood’s a thing of the 
past, 
Mother love still is guiding your 
way. 
—Chorus 


“My CHOICE” 
(Recitation) 


If I could choose just what I’d want 
In all this great wide world, 

I wouldn’t wish for diamonds bright, 
Or long, dark hair that curled; 

Or new silk dresses, pink and blue, 
Or dolls as big as Brother; 

If I could choose what I love best 
I’d choose my darling mother. 


“MOTHER’S FLOWER” 
(Recitation) 


There are many flowers in the world, 
And Mother likes them all, 

From roses big and sweet and pink, 
To violets meek and small. 

But there’s one day in sunny May, 
Throughout this glorious nation 

When every mother in the land 
Should have a pink carnation. 


“MoTHERS OF MANY LANDS” 


(An exercise for seven children, six of them 
to represent the different nations, the seventh 
is a tall child dressed as Liberty. If desired, 
the children may be dressed in the typical cos- 
tumes of their country, or carry the flag of the 
country they represent, Each wears a letter 
pinned on front of costume.) 


I come from fields of Mexico where 
skies are bright and blue, 

Where the sunshine gleams like dia- 
monds in the early morning dew; 
Where the rich scent of tortillas, in 

huts of ’dobe clay, 
Seem to tell you that within our homes 
a mother’s love holds sway. 
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In the far-off lands of the Orient, 
where Chinese children play, 

Clad in their quaint pajamas, elabor- 
ate and gay, 

Above lustrous sheen of silk brocades, 
and ’broideries rich and rare, 

Are the stolid little faces that bespeak 
a mother’s care. 


T 

In the city of Tokio, on Japan’s sea- 
bounded shore, 

Near the port of Yokahama I long to 
play once morye, 

In my shimmering silk kimono, sway- 
ing to each passing breeze, 

Where a slant-eyed mother’s waiting 
in the land of Japanese. 


H 

My home is in the Highlands, ’midst 
barren rocks and fens, 

In Scotland’s hilly regions of fairy 
locks and glens; 

I’m Mother’s “wee bit laddie,” some- 
times her “little Mon,” 

And safe and snug in our rude hut, I’m 
proud to be her son. 


, E 

From Erin’s Isle I sailed afar to this 
Country of the Free, 

And though that home in Ireland is 
ever dear to me, 

My Irish mother’s coming soon and 
ne’er again we'll part, 

For no heart on earth’s more tender 
than the Irish mother’s heart. 


R 

In the cold, drear land of Russia I 
first saw the light of day, 

No land of glittering sunshine, of 
laughter or of play; 

The tragedy of centuries is smolder- 
ing in the eyes 

Of that Slavonic mother, whose love I 
dearly prize. 

(All group in form of semicircle.) 

(Enter Liberty; she takes her place 
at center, in front of group; stands 
while all recite the following :) 

We’re gathered here from every clime 
—North, South, and East and West, 

To give homage to our Mothers; each 
deems his own the best. 

What race or creed it matters not, or 
what the flag unfurled, 

All mother hearts are loving hearts 
throughout the great wide world. 
(All bow deeply, then leave room, 

followed by Liberty.) 


THE LITTLE CARNATIONS 
Six little carnations awoke! one bright 
morn, 
When the sun? was just creeping to 
view; 
And they yawned? and they stretched* 
and nodded® their heads, 
Much the same as small children 
might do. 


Two® were bright red and two? were 
pale pink, 
And the other two® white as the 
snow; 
They smiled? and they nodded?9, they 
shook!! their gay skirts, 
As they stood in a brave little row. 








Then along came six maidens as fresh 
as the dew, 
Dear curly-haired,!2 laughing-eyed 
elves; 
As they spied the carnations, all spicy 
and sweet, 
They looked like carnations them- 
selves, © : 
Reaching!3 out eager hands they pluck- 
ed the bright flowers, 
Then happily hurried away,14 
To give the sweet flowers to Mother, 


so dear, 
For you see this was Mother’s own 
Day.15 
MOTIONS 
1. Open eyes wide. 
2. Point to East. 
3. Yawn. 
4. Stretch. 
5. Nod. 
6. Hold up two fingers of right 
hand. 
7. Hold up two more fingers of 
right hand. 
8. Hold up two fingers of left hand. 
9. Smile. 
10. Nod. 
11. Shake skirts. 
12. Toss heads. 
13. Reach out hands as if plucking 


flowers. 
. Step back several paces quickly. 
. Take bunch of carnations from 
vase and give one flower to each 
mother in the audience. 


(The program may be concluded by 
having everybody—audience included 
—sing “Home, Sweet Home’; or, if 
desired, the pupils may repeat the 
song “Mother Love.”) 
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Borrowing 
By Mabel S. Merrill 


I wanted a sweater for Muriel Maud, 
My doll with the golden hair, 
So I borrowed a skein of Mother’s 
silk— 
I hoped that she wouldn’t care. 


I took it out to the garden bench 
To wind it into a ball; 

“T’ll knit that sweater to-day,” I said, 
“Right here by the garden wall.” 


Then a saucy robin building his nest 
Laughed loud in the maple tree, 

And over the wall in the mowing-field 
A daisy was winking at me. 


So I ran to look, for it might have 
meant 
There were strawberries ripe and 
sweet— 
Yes, true as you live, they were 
swarming thick 
In the grass right there at my feet. 


When I came at last to look for my 
skein 
On the bench by the garden wall, 
The saucy robin laughed and laughed, 
For it wasn’t there at all. 


But up in the tree was a silk-lined 
nest, 
And robin he sang to me: 
“Oh, I can borrow as well as you 
And I stuck to my knitting, you 
see!” 
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What We Can Do for 
Memorial Day 


(A Memorial Day exercise for six children) 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


ALL (singing in concert to the tune of 
“America, The Beautiful”)— 
Oh, beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 
Who more than self their country 
loved 
And mercy more than life! 
Memorial Day! Memorial Day! 
May we thy mem’ry keep 
In proper way, from day to day, 
For the dear dead who sleep. 


First CHILD— 
I can read a hist’ry story, 
So I can plainly see 
Just what brave men did in giving 
My country dear to me. 


SECOND CHILD— 
Flowers fair I, too, can scatter 
Upon some hero’s grave, 
Who, for my own precious country, 
His lifeblood freely gave. 


THIRD CHILD— 
I can always love and reverence 
The red and white and blue, 
And remember that it stands for 
Ideals tried and true. 


FourTH CHILD— 
Though I can’t die for my country 
(I guess that’s not my bit), 
Yet I’ll always try to manage 
To work and live for it. 


FIFTH CHILD— 
Since I chance to know how sorry 
War can make a fellow’s mother, 
I can keep on praying, hoping, 
That there’ll never be another. 


SrxtH CHILD— 
I can thank the great All-Father, 
Who gave to you and me 
A country just and powerful, 
A country that is free. 


ALL (sing in concert)— 

Oh, beautiful for heroes proved 
In liberating strife, 

Who more than self their country 

loved 

And mercy more than life! 

Memorial Day! Memorial Day! 
May we thy mem’ry keep 

In proper way, from day to day, 
For the dear dead who sleep. 


Where Poppies Grow 
By Agnes Miller 


Where poppies grow we gather 
With flag and wreath in hand, 
To honor noble heroes 
Who fought to save our land. 


Where poppies grow they gather, 
The children overseas; 

To-day they hail our heroes, 
And praise their memories. 


So when I think of poppies, 
I always want to say: 

“Thank God for precious friendship 
Brought by Memorial Day!” 
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Make-Believe Japan 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


TimME—tThe present. 

PLace—Living room of any modern 
house. 

CHARACTERS—Four little girls and 
one little boy. 

Costumes: Regular school clothes, 

which are added to with as many Jap- 
anese articles as possible: Umbrellas, 
sashes, kimonas, and so forth. The 
children will dress themselves in full 
sight of the audience and more stress 
will be laid on the natural manner in 
which it is done than upon the finish- 
ed appearance. If desired the chil- 
dren’s own names may be used in the 
play. 
’ This play is made very simple that 
the children may find a pleasure in 
the giving of it. Any little Japanese 
customs may be put into the action, 
thus adding to enjoyment of children 
and audience. If a longer play is re- 
quired a legend may be told. 


DIALOGUE 






ESTHER— 
Oh, let’s play that we live in the far- 
off Japan 
And Japanese ladies are we! 
Then I’ll be the mother that lives in 
this house 
And you come a-visiting me! 
Play you have two children and I 
will have one. 
It’s good we have sandals to wear, 
For Japanese people all take off 
their shoes 
And enter their dwellings with 
care. 
HELEN— 
I have two parasols, bright as can 
be, 
And also a tea-set of blue, 
Mother will lend me her large comb, 
I know, 
And perhaps her bright scarf— 
just for you. 
ESTHER— 

I think you’re the jolliest playmate 

alive, 

” Let’s dress just as fast as we can! 

We'll both tie our babies right onto 

our backs— 
That’s the way mothers do in Ja- 
pan. 

(Helen exits to get parasols. Esther 
tries tying her doll on her back.) 
HELEN— 

Now isn’t this lucky—two more girls 

to play! 
And they can be servants to you. 

Don’t forget that they’re treated 

like daughters of yours— 
It’s the way Japanese always do! 

But don’t let’s be planning the whole 


afternoon, 
’T will be stopping time before we 
start; 
When everything’s ready (with 


babies strapped on) 
My children and I will depart. 
MARJORIE— 
This little low box will make a fine 
stove, 
And some stones for the charcoal 
will do. 
Remember the lady sits nearest the 
fire— 
(This kimona’s a heavenly blue!) 
Bos (putting head in at door)— 
Heigh-ho! May I be the man of the 
house? 


For a man of the house would be 
nice! 
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ESTHER— 
Well, what do you say, girls, shall 
we let him in? 
If he’ll promise to eat all his rice! 
In this far-away country the mis- 
tress and maid 
Are busy together all day; 
At evening they sit with the man of 
the house 
A-talking and visiting away. 
MARJORIE— 


Then every single morning, you 
know— 
As soon as you’re served with your 
tea— 


You must go out to work in the city 
And leave all the household to me! 
Bos— 
Oh, surely, and don’t you remember 
we learned 
That whenever the lady’s away 
And guests unexpected arrive at the 
house 
The maid acts as hostess that day? 


é RiGH HP OUOBORP: 
May Songs, Plays and Recitations 


HELEN (to Bob)— 
At evening as soon as you’ve feasted 
You must sit on the floor with the 
rest, 
And tell us (or read us) a story, 
And plan what excursions are best. 


Bos— 
Let’s go—but the very first thing 
now, 
Wh2n I am away for the day, 
Don’t hurry and eat up the goodies 
And then say you guess you won’t 
play. 
(By this time all should be very 
much “dressed up,” with babies 
strapped on.) 


HELEN— 
Well, I’ll go off to my house now, 
Soon Bob will leave here for the 
day, 
And then pretty soon I'll come 
visiting 
Decked out in the gayest array. 











Welcome, Welcome, Lovely May 


Wel- come, wel-come, love-ly May, 
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The girls accom- 
pany Bob to the door, bowing most 
elaborately as he leaves.) 


ESTHER— 


(Helen goes out. 


First, my dears, we will set out the 
tables, 
So that at any time we can have 
tea; 
You bring in the wee little tables 
But leave all the tea things to me. 
(They bustle about, getting things 
ready. Jane offers some spoons.) 
Oh, dearie, now have you forgotten? 
They never use spoons in Japan! 
Not even for soup do they use them, 
We'll manage the best that we can. 
I think I heard. someone without 
there— 
Perhaps it is company for me. 
(Sits down gracefully on the floor. 
Maid 


opens door. Helen removes 
“sandals” and enters.) 
Come in, O most honorable visitor, 


You'll enjoy a nice cup of hot tea. 
(To Jane) 


You’ll please bring the stove some- 
what nearer— 


There, that will be better, I know. 
(To all) 
Have you read of the terrible 
dragons 
And the things that they did long 
ago? 
HELEN— 
I think I remember a story 
Of a dragon that guarded a 
stream— 


Or wait—perhaps ’twas a serpent 
A-guarding the bridge in between. 
ESTHER (forgetting to play)— 


Say, Helen, did you see Mathilda 
The day that she fell in the mud? 


You know she’s so big and so 
heavy— 
She surely came down with a 
thud. 
HELEN— 
Yes, indeed—but, say, we’re for- 


getting 
That we live far away in Japan, 
Why, here we sit talking together 
Of the mud and our friend “Tilda 
Ann.” 
(The maids will be arranging sprigs 
of flowers in the vases.) 
Bos (at door)— 
Oh, say, I don’t want to be father 
And stay in the hall all the day; 
If I can’t do something exciting 
I want to go outdoors to play. 
ESTHER— 
Well, listen, 
thinking 
About a most interesting plan: 
You go get the little old go-cart 
And be the jinrikisha man! 
Bos— 
That sounds a whole lot more like 
it,— 
That is if you'll ride right away} 
I do not intend to look up the cart 
And stand there a-waiting all 
day. 
HELEN— 
Oh, we'll ride right away—yes, in- 
deed, sir! 
For sitting here isn’t 


Bob, I was just 


much fun, 


But I hope you won’t tip us all 
over— 
I know just how fast you can 
run! 
Bos— 


Well, I’m off to the back of the attic 
To find you a chariot fine, 
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Then out in the sun we'll go 
racing— 
T’ll run a long ways for a dime. 
(Exits.) 
JANE— 


If Bob only knew Japanese now 
He’d say that he’d run for a yen, 

But it’s just as well that he didn’t,— 
’Twould cost us a fifty cents, then. 


HELEN— 
Oh, is a yen Japanese money? 
And does it mean fifty cents, 
Jane? 


(Jane nods.) 
Well, I hardly think we could pay 
that! 
Not just for a ride down the lane. 
ESTHER— 
We mustn’t forget Bob’s a coolie, 
The lowliest class in Japan; 
When we speak he must be most 
respectful, 
As only a true coolie can. 
HELEN— 
Will he come to the door when we’re 
ready? 
Or how will we know he is there? 
I just can’t remember the custom, 
But as long as he takes us, why 
care? 


Bos (coolie hat tied on)— 


Well, come on now, your coolie is 
ready 

With the loveliest rickshaw in 
town, 

And the speed that I make is amaz- 
ing! 


I can jog along up hill and down. 
(The girls take their parasols and 
bid good-by to the maids. Exit. Re- 
turn.) 
ESTHER— 
We’ve ordered another jinrikisha, 
So each of the maids can go, too; 
We thought ’twould be dreadfully 
selfish 
To ride far away without you. 
So put up your tasks till to-morrow 
And all come a-riding to-day, 
I hope we'll enjoy the ride keenly, 
For the two, ’tis a yen we must 
pay. 
(All exit.) 


Decoration Day 


By Myrtle Wallace Martin 


My grandpa’s old, and kind of lame; 
He dozes in his chair, 

And when the fam’ly goes some place, 
He stays and doesn’t care. 

He’d rather stay at home he says, 
Than dress to go up town, 

And when he knows there’s comp’ny 

come, 

He’s always lyin’ down. 


But once a year there’s quite a change, 
On Decoration Day; 

Then Grandpa wears his uniform 
And hurries me away 

To where the p’rade comes marchin’ 

past 

And somehow, seems to me, 

As he s’lutes the country’s flag 
He don’t see things I see. 


The shiny cars with great folks in, 
The flower girls in white, 

The bands that play the Nash’nul airs 
With all their wind and might, 

’N then the boys who wear O. D. 
Come past; and straight an’ tall, 

The wind a-blowin’ his gray hair, 
Grandpa stands through it all. 


The First of May 
By Sarah Grames Clark 


I made a little basket, all dainty pink 
and blue, 

With ribbon on the handle and lacy 
edges, too. 

My name is not inside it, because I 
must not say 

Who sends this pretty basketful, upon 
the first of May. 


I tried to find some violets, but not a 
one was up, 

I hunted through the meadows for just 
one buttercup; 

| These dandelions are added to make it 
very gay 

And I'll tuck in a sugar kiss, to greet 
you first of May. 


You must not see me bring it, for you 
must never know 

Who sent this little basket or who ’tis 
loves you so. 

I’ll lay it on the doorstep and quickly 
run away, 

’Twould never do to ring the bell, up- 
on the first of May! 





How to Celebrate 
By Bess Foster Smith. 


Say, boys, there’s a day coming 
To celebrate somebody great! 

It isn’t a king or president, 
Or a man with a big estate. 


It isn’t some one you never saw 
Who lived long ages ago, 

Like Columbus or like Washington, 
But some one you really know. 


You don’t shoot off the cannon, 
Or play the fife and drum, 
Or bust off firecrackers, 
Or yell like kingdom come! 


There isn’t any set of rules 
To do this stunt up brown, 

Do just the things you think will please 
This person of renown. 


This celebration is the kind 
That differs from every other,— 
It is to show our gratitude 
To a boy’s best friend—His Mother! 
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Won’t you come down, and with you far I’ll roam; 


—_——————._ 


















Memorial Day Song 
(Tune: “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground”) 
By Mabel Glass 


O’er the graves of honored soldiers 
Flowers bright we strew; 

And we love to sing the praises 
Of those heroes, good and true. 


Chorus— 

From field and meadow, 
Flowers bright and fair, 

Little children now are bringing 
For the soldiers sleeping there. 


In the heaven bright above us 
Glad are they to-day; 

But their memory we honor 
With our flowers while we may. 


—Chorus 


Where our country’s flag is flying 
O’er a grassy grave, 

Lies a man who died a martyr, 
Gave his life to free the slave. 


—Chorus 


The Little Green Tents 
By Walt Mason 


The little green tents where the sol- 
diers sleep, 
And the sunbeams play and the wo- 
men weep, 
Are covered with flowers to-day; 
And between the tents walk the weary 
few. 
Who were young and stalwart in sixty- 
two 
When. they went to the war away. 


The little green tents are built of sod, 
And they are not long and they are not 
broad, 
But the soldiers have lots of room; 
And the sod is part of the land they 
saved, 
When the flag of the enemy darkly 
waved, 
The symbol of dole and doom. 


The little green tent is a thing divine; 
The little green tent is a country’s 
shrine, 

Where patriots kneel and pray; 
And the brave men left, so old, so few, 
Were young and stalwart in sixty-two, 

When they went to the war away! 


May Day 
By Grace Griswold Bisby 
May Day! Gay Day! 


Blithe and merry play-day; 
Birds a-lilt, birds a-tilt, 
On this festal heyday. 


Flowers sip the morning dew, 
Bees await the flowers, too. 
’Tis the honey time of year, 
Nature’s dulcet harp we hear. 


Children trip the pole about; 
Laugh and skip in joyous rout, 
And the sages kindly nod 

At pansies winking from the sod. 


Jonquils arch their pretty heads, 
Tulips crowd within their beds, 
And the scent of violet 

Issues from the grasses wet. 


See the robins as they seek 

Worms that from their shelter creep! 
Blue birds, messengers of truth, 
Blessed tidings flit to youth. 

Of the year the favored day, 

May Day! Gay Day! 
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“Certain children could never have 
made their school grade without it” 





Right now—before final examinations 
—give YOUR pupils added stimulus 
with this simple health measure. 


THE spring term—with a long winter 
behind—is the time when children 
are most apt to lose weight and lack 
energy. Yet it is the very time—with 
extra study and activity ahead—when 
they need most to be up to par. Pro- 
motion depends to a great extent on 
their physical condition. 

A recent survey showed that 92% 
of the failures in a certain grade for 
the 2nd semester were made by pupils 
who had physical defects—were un- 
derweight, malnourished. 

Even if you cannot organize an 
entire health program in your school 
now, there is one health measure— 
simple, goa effective—that you 
can easily institute—daily feedings of 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


What Eagle Brand 
accomplishes 


Eagle Brand is already served regu- 
larly in many schools as an essential 
feature of their health work. For 
teachers and principals have learned— 
from scientific experiments and in 
actual everyday practice—that Eagle 
Brand is a wonderful weight and 
health builder. 

Eagle Brand is the finest full-cream 
milk—a child’s basic food, with all 
its food properties and important 
vitamins intact—combinedwithsugar, 
a splendid source of extra energy that 
growing children need. 

It is recommended—not as a sub- 
stitute for such milk—but as a sup- 
plement to it, supplying extra food 
and energy value for children. 

The best way to give Eagle Brand 
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declares one teacher 





Actual School Records Prove 
the Value of Eagle Brand 


The Report below — giving comparative school grades — 
verifies the already accepted fact that the better a child’s 
sical condition, the better mental work he is able to do. T 
5 cases are typical children selected from arecent experiment 


in the General German Orphanage, Catonsville, Md. 


All five children improved in weight and general physical 


7 of normal, having gained 6 Ibs. 


a bit underweight at the close of 
school. Last year, in spite of flu 
which pulled her down consider- 
ably, Mary lacked only 1% lbs. 


in the 3 months she took Eagle 
Brand at school.” ' 


health under a program which included daily mid-morning 


feedings of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
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Key to Grading— E (Excellent) 90-100%; G (Good) 80-90% 
M (Medium) 70-80%; U (Unsatisfactory) below 70% 


is in mid-morning or mid-afternoon 
feedings—or with the school lunch— 
2 tablespoonfuls diluted in 24 cup of 
cold water. It is easy to buy any- 
where, keeps perfectly, is absolutely 
safe and clean, is economical for large 
quantity feedings. 

Teachers who have carried out this 
program, report that the children 
gained in weight, health and general 
appearance and showed decided im- 
provement in attitude, alertness and 
school work. 

One teacher, with a child of her 
own in the class, writes: 


“My 10-year-old girl has always been quite 


Winding Up 
The Borden Health Contest 


As we go to press, the contest is just 

tawing to a successful close. By the 
time this issue is in your hands, the 
judges will be busy selecting the 10 
prize winners. 

No final reports have reached us 
yet, of course, but if they are anything 
like the preliminary reports, we can 
expect some wonderfully interesting 
results. 


The judges are ready and waiting 
with desks cleared for the influx of 
charts, reports, letters and pictures 
that is due in a few days. Then begins 
the big task of going over all this 
material carefully. 


The announcement of the winners 
will be mailed to every contestant, 
just as soon as the final selection is 
made. The news willalso be published 
at the earliest possible date in this 
magazine. Anyone who is especiall 
eager to know the results before suc 
general publication can have them by 
writing the Borden Company. 


serve this health food to your 
classes. It is the most effective, 
single health measure you can 
adopt—and may mean the differcnce 
between promotion and failure to 
many of the children in your school. 


Material and services 
at your disposal 


If you are interested in the whole 
subject of school health education, 
we shall be delighted to help you by 
personal advice or with our published 
material. This includes Nutrition and 
Health, a valuable handbook for 
teachers, with a complete set of 20 
lessons for school use; a book of 
practical suggestions on health work, 
written by teachers who carried on 
such work last winter; a set of book- 
lets on child health and a Home Course 
in Child Health for Mothers. Use the 
coupon below. 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 
905 Borden Building 
350 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my free set of Health 
Program material. 


Name... 


Fe ee 2 


Another teacher, speaking ° 
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Mother’s Best Gift 
By Dorothy Luther 


CHARACTERS 
Anna Graham Jim McMaster 
Marie Roberts Mrs. Graham 
Jilly Roberts Mrs. Roberts 
2ose McMaster Mrs. McMaster 


SETTING 

A dining room in a modest American 
home. A dining table is at right side 
front, with half a dozen chairs ranged 
around it. There is a couch at left 
side. Many pillows may be placed on 
couch and several pictures hung on the 
walls. There are two entrances, one 
at rear and one at back of right. 


Scene I 

(As the curtain rises Mrs. Graham 
is busily engaged in clearing the table 
after lunch.) 

Mrs. GRAHAM—Well, it seems as if 
I have to do everything, now that Clara 
has gone off to school. Clara always 
remembered to help me take the dishes 
out to the kitchen but Anna doesn’t. 
Still, I don’t think Anna means to for- 
get, she just—(There is a great com- 
motion as Marie and Anna enter at 
right, followed by Jim and Jilly in hot 
pursuit. Jim bumps into Mrs. Gra- 
ham, who spills a glass of water. He 
starts to apologize but Anna inter- 
gupts. During the commotion the 
children remove their wraps.) 

Jitty—Oh, Mrs. Graham! 

AnNna—Mother, I should have been 
doing that. (She picks up a pile of 
dishes and goes out at rear entrance.) 

Jity—Oh, you know I’m sorry, 
don’t you? 

Marie—If Jilly wasn’t always fall- 
ing down he wouldn’t be named Jilly. 
Let me take the rest of the dishes. 

(She and Mrs. Graham, who has 
been piling dishes, carry them out at 
year. At the door Mrs. Graham stops 
and speaks.) 

Mrs. GRAHAM—Now, children, just 
have a good time. I’m glad you’ve 
come over to play with Anna; she gets 
lonesome here by herself. 

(Anna and Marie enter, a knock 
sounds at right entrance, and Rose en- 
ters. She throws off her coat and hat 
as she talks.) 

RosE—Say, do you know it’s Moth- 
er’s Day next Sunday? And did you 
know everyone’s trying to give their 
mother the best gift they can? 

Jim—And I’ve only’ twenty-five 
cents. 

MARIE AND ANNA—I haven’t got a 
thing. 

RosE—Well, we must think of a way. 

JiMm—Yes, we don’t want all the 
mothers to get fine gifts and our 
mothers not to get any. 

ANNA—Yes, that would be worst of 
all, 

MarigE—My big sister always gives 
my mother a great bunch of pink roses 
on Mother’s Day, but I never have had 
enough money to give her even one 
flower. 

JILLY (bouncing up ond down on the 
couch)—I know, I know what I’m go- 
ing to do; I thought of it just now! 
(As he notices the other children look- 
ing at him in amazement, he continues) 
Why, you can all do it, every one of 
a and it’s the most beautiful gift of 
all! 

JimM—Jill, what do you mean? 


ANNA—Yes, do hurry and tell us. 

RosE—Yes, do. 

Jitty—Why, you, of course. 

Marie—Jilly, can’t you tell us what 
you mean? 

JiLLyY—Of course I can. 
just hear me? It’s you! 

Marige—We can’t understand what 
you’re talking about. 

JiLLY—Well, it’s all easy. We'll 
give ourselves a part of every day. 
We'll do things, that’s what I mean. 
We'll bring in the wood and not make 
tracks on the floors. 

ANNA—Oh, I see, Jilly. Maybe I can 
remember to wipe the dishes oftener 
and not be cross about it. 

MARIE AND RosE—Oh, that’ll be fun! 

Jim—Why, it'll just be things like 
getting the box full of wood every 
single day, and I s’pose boys can wipe 
dishes, too, sometimes. Mother says 
just to leave the bath tub clean would 
help lots. 

Rosre—Well, let’s go home and start 
in on our gifts right away, shall we? 

ALL—Yes, let’s. 

(Rose, Marie, Jim, and Jilly put on 
their wraps and go out right entrance 
after calling many good-bys to Anna, 
who sits still a moment before going 
out at rear. She returns with dishes 
and silver with which she carefully 
sets the table. She hums a tune as 
she works. When all is done she goes 
out at rear. Mrs. Graham enters from 
rear.) 

Mrs. GRAHAM—Isn’t this fine! Here 
is the table all set! (She goes out and 
returns with a dish which she puts on 
the table.) And Anna is slicing the 
potatoes without my saying a word! 


Scene II MoruHer’s Day 


(Mrs. Graham sits on the couch, 
reading. Anna, wearing an apron over 
her dress, enters from rear.) 

ANNA—Mother, I’ve made all the 
beds; may I begin to get dinner? 

Mrs. GRAHAM—Why, if you want 
to, Anna. 

ANNA—Oh, yes, I want to. 
goes out at rear.) 

Mrs. GRAHAM—Anna helps so much 
more than she used to. She even 
asked to wash the kitchen floor the 
other day. 


Didn’t you 


(She 





(Marie and Rose throw open door 
at right and run in.) 

MaRIE AND RosE—Oh, how do you 
do, Mrs. Graham? 

Mrs. GRAHAM—How are you, girls? 
Anna will be in soon; she is helping 
me to-day. Take off your wraps. 

ANNA (entering as Marie and Rose 
take off their wraps)—Oh, hello, girls! 

RosE AND Marie—Jim and Jilly are 
coming, too. 

Mrs. GRAHAM—I’!] have to finish my 
work. (She goes out rear entrance.) 

MarieE—Well, how’s the gift plan, 
girls? 

ANNA—You ought to see how glad 
Mother acts! 

RoseE—And mine, too! 

(Jim and Jilly enter at right.) 
JILLY—How’s everything, girls? 
Jim—Jill’s mother doesn’t know 

what’s the matter with him. 

JILLY—Well, my woodbox is always 
full, as full as yours, Jim McMaster! 
Isn’t it, Marie? 

MarieE—I don’t know how full Jim 
keeps his, but ours is never empty, 
Jilly. 

ANNA—Mother is beginning to think 
I’ve some plan. 

MarieE—Oh, my mother is coming 
over here this afternoon, Anna. 

JIM—Why, so is Mother. 

(A knock is heard at right entrance.) 

ANNA (hurriedly) — They'll talk 
about our gifts. Hide, and we'll hear 
what they say about them! 

(The children hide under couch and 
table, or in any convenient places. Mrs. 
Graham enters from rear, goes to right 
entrance, and opens door.) 

Mrs. GRAHAM—How do you do? 
Mrs. Roberts and Mrs. McMaster, how 
are you? 

Mrs. Roserts (looking at the chil- 
dren’s wraps)—Why, there are Marie’s 
and Jilly’s coats! 

Mrs. McMaster—And I see Jim and 
Rose are here, too. 

Mrs. GRAHAM—I guess they’ve gone 
up to the attic or out to the shed; 
they were here a minute ago. (She 
draws out chairs and all three sit 
down.) 

* Mrs. McMaster—Well, I’m glad to 
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Entertainment Books for Spring Programs 


Closing Day Exercises—A large number and variety of entertainment features 

The material is classified for use in different groups of 
grades, and in schools containing all grades. 

Pieces and Plays for Special Days—Among the special occasions covered are 
MAY DAY, MOTHER’S DAY, and GOOD WILL DAY. This book includes 
a choice selection of appropriate Recitations, Songs, Drills, Dances, Dia- 
logues, and Plays, besides entire Programs. 

Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days—MEMORIAL DAY and FLAG DAY are 
especially provided for in this collection, but much of the material is suit- 
able for use on other patriotic occasions. 
tations, Verses for Familiar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues and Plays. 

Japanese Entertainments—A book answering an insistent demand for material 

It contains Plays, Songs, a Drill, a Dance, a short Operetta, 

Suggested Programs, Exercises and Recitations—a treasure-house of good 


(The price of each of the above books is 40 cents.) 


POPULAR SHORT PLAYS 


America’s Making—A patriotic play for intermediate and grammar grades. 
Includes several folk dances and songs. 


The Tongue-Cut Sparrow—A dramatization of the favorite Japanese fairy 
For intermediate grades;. sixteen characters. 


F, A. Owen Publishing Company 


DANSVILLE, N. ¥.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order From Office Nearest to You 


It meets every need. 


Included are Recitations, Quo- 


Price 35 cents. 


Price 15 cents. 











have the children play. Jim and Rose 
have been working hard lately. 

Mrs. Roserts—Jilly and Marie are 
a great help to me, too. 

Mrs. McMaster—You ought to see 
the beautiful flowers people have sent 
me for Mother’s Day. 

Mrs. RoBERTS—This year, my roses 
are prettier than they’ve ever been be- 
fore, I believe. 

Mrs. GRAHAM—You must come in 
the front room and see my flowers be- 
fore you go. (She pauses a minute.) 
I wonder where the children are? 

Mrs. RoBertS—Do you know, I be- 
lieve the children have been working 
as a surprise for us for Mother’s Day. 

Mrs. McMaster—I’ve been think. 
ing that, too. I’ve heard Jim and Rose 
talking about it. 

(The children burst from their hid- 
ing places, laughing.) 

CHILDREN—Yes, we did 
Mother’s Day gift. 

JiMm—A_ present that will last all 
year. 

MoTHERS—This is the finest gift of 
all. 


it for a 


May’s House 
By Frances Wright Turner 


May has come back and is building 
a house— 
Building a house for Summer, 
With never a painter nor carpenter, 
And never a sign of a plummer. 
Green within and green without, 
Where happy birds come flocking; 
Pink and white blossoms for the roof 
And a door that needs no knocking. 


May has come back and is building 
a house— 
Building a house for Summer, 
With carpet of softest emerald green, 
And music to cheer each comer. 
For the robin sings, and the oriole, 
And, hidden down under the clover, 
Little song-sparrow is chirping away 
To her wee nest, over and over. 


They all sing together the very same 
song, 
Till the orchard aisles echo the 
strain— 
“Shine, O sun, as warm as you can, 
And rain softly down, silver rain; 
Sing, little brook, and join our song, 
As you run in your wild, spring 
madness, 
For May has come back, and is build- 
ing her house— 
Of joy, and of blossoms and glad- 
ness.” 


Helping Mother 
By Hattie Blanche Kimball 


I helped my mamma plant a rose 
Right by our walk to-day; 

It made her glad for me to help, 
And work instead of play. 


Of course, when boys as big as I 
Have mothers kind and good, 
They should plant flowers, clean the 
walk 
And carry in the wood, 


My father says and so I try, 
And find it lots of fun 

To spade and rake and plant the. seeds 
And ail the errands run. 
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A real vacation in (ororADo 


costs 
no more 
than one 

near 










‘Two weeks is pl 


Let’s figure a little. Put down these facts about a 
vacation this year in wonderful Colorado—the real 
vacation you have longed for. 

Say you have two weeks. That’s enough. Colorado 
is near! You’re in the heart of the Rockies the day 
after you leave Chicago or St. Louis. Ten days—at 
least—of wonderful fun in the mountains! 

Now, the cost. It’s much less than you may think. 
Summer rates on the Burlington are surprisingly low. 
And you can get comfortable, convenient lodging and 
board in Colorado for as low as $17.50 a week. You 
would pay as much for an ordinary vacation near home! 

Then, why not Colorado this year? Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park, the Pike’s Peak region, Denver’s 


The Burlin 






enty — COME ON. 


Mountain Parks, the world-famous 236 mile Grand 
Circle Tour, and a hundred other wonderful experi- 
ences are in store for you. For a small additional 
cost you can have your Burlington ticket take you to 
magic Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. 

For real enjoyment, come on the Burlington. 
Famous Burlington service—you’ll delight in every 
mile of it. You’ll understand why the Burlington is 
the “‘most popular route to the Rockies.” 

Three fine Colorado trains daily from Chicago, two 
from St. Louis. 

Going to California? Don’t miss the chance to go 
via the Burlington and see the matchless Royal Gorge 
and Salt Lake City. 


ston Route 


MOST POPULAR ROUTE TO THE ROCKIES 


Burlington 

Escorted Tours MAIL 
If you don’t wish to plan your 
own Colorado trip join a Bur- COUPON 
lington Escorted Tour party. All 
expenses included in lump sum. FOR 
Travel expert with each party 
arranges details, side trips, every- COLORADO 
thing —at no extra cost. Write 
for Tour Book. BOOK 





BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU, Dept. N-5 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ilinois. 


Street.......... 


MO aon tics bic ccivsc dnctalinrcnasndeseresnsvesberacennaens State 





seaucea'l 


Send me your frec illustrated book about Colorado vacations. 
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HIS Club is open to all teachers for the exchange 
of ideas and devices found helpful in school work. 
In order that as many ideas as possible may be given 
each month in our limited space, articles should not ex- 
ceed 300 words in length; shorter articles are desirable. 
One dollar will be paid for each accepted article. Un- 
available manuscripts wiil be returned if sufficient 
postage is sent, otherwise they will be destroyed. 
When preparing manuscripts, kindly observe the fol- 
lowing points: Your article must be separate from 
your letter accompanying it. If possible, use white 
paper, 8% x11 inches. Leave a margin on all sides of 
paper and leave space between the lines. Write article 
in clear, large, handwriting, if it cannot be type- 
written, using one side of paper only. Make article 
concise. Write the number of words in article in upper 
right-hand corner of page and your name and address 
in upper left-hand corner. Address all Contributions 
for this department and Requests for Club Exchange 
Letters to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, Elgin, Illinois. 


CLUB EXCHANGE 


Miss Stella Joyce, Niles, Kansas, and her seventh 
grade pupils wish to exchange letters, views, and 
products with teachers and pupils in any state or coun- 
try. 

Miss Elizabeth Hawkins, Center Park School, Three 
Rivers, Michigan, and her third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grades in other states in the 
Union. 

Miss Pauline McClannahan, Mitchellville Public 
School, Mitchellville, Iowa, and her fifth and sixth grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters and products with 
pupils of other states in the Union, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and any foreign country. 

Miss Marion Rollins, Dover-Foxcroft, Maine, and her 
fourth grade pupils would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of the same grade in any school 
outside of the state of Maine. 

Miss Pearl Glass, Big Rock School, Split Rock, Wis- 
consin, and her pupils would like to exchange letters, 
ideas, pictures, and products with the teachers and pu- 
pils of any school in other states in the Union or the 
possessions of the United States. 


Miss Madge H. McKean, Crete, Nebraska, and her 
fifth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, snap- 
shots, and other things of interest with pupils of the 
same grade in any state of the Union and island 
possessions. 

Mrs. Frances J. Wheeler, Hillsboro Upper Village, 
New Hampshire, and her fourth, sixth, seventh, and 
cighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters with 
teachers and pupils of the same grades in other states 
of the Union, outlying possessions, or any foreign 
country. 

Miss Irene Quinby, Mahoney School, Howard, South 
Dakota, and her pupils of the fourth, fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades would like to exchange letters 
and ideas with teachers and pupils of any schools 
where English is spoken. 

Miss Quentin E. Ross, Quaker Hill School, Monroe, 
New York, would like to exchange for school bulletin 
board use letters descriptive of different parts of the 
country, illustrated with postcards, folders, or sketches. 
Communications from any part of this country, con- 
tinent, or world will be welcome. 

Miss Grace E. Smith, Plymouth, Ohio, and her third 
and fourth grade pupils would like to exchange letters, 
health exhibits, and correlations with pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union or any foreign 
country. 

Miss M. Lucille Davis, Route 2, Glenfield, New York, 
and her third and fourth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, views, and products with pupils in any 
other state of the Union. 

Miss Ella Pigeon, Berger, Missouri, and her fourth 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters with pupils 
and teachers of the same grade in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Canada, and Alaska. 

Mrs. Rozella Miller, Utopia, Kansas, and her fifth, 
seventh, and eighth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, cards, or other things of interest with 
pupils of the same grades in any state of the Union, 
Alaska, Hawaii, or the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. M. L. Cyrus, Route 2, Ashland, Kentucky, and his 
seventh and eighth grade pupils would like to exchange 





letters and pictures with the same grades in any school 
in the possessions of the United States or any state in 
the Union. 

Miss Blanche Plumb, Empire School, Gerlach, Ne- 
vada, and her sixth and seventh grade pupils wish to 
exchange products, letters, and views with pupils in 
Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, and any state in the Union, or 
any foreign country. 

The third, fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of 
Miss Mildred Nace, Maple Grove School, Victor, Iowa, 
wish to correspond with pupils of the same grades in 
Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, any state in the Union, or any 
foreign country. 

The fifth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils of Mrs. 
Arlie Hawthorne, Route 7, Fulton, New York, would 
like to correspond with pupils in any part of the United 
States or island possessions. 

The fourth and fifth grade pupils of Miss Grace A. 
Jaqui, Dunham’s Corner School, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, would like to correspond with teachers and pu- 
pils in any part of the United States or the island 
possessions. 

Miss Mary H. Halpin, Isenbarg School, Manito, 
Illinois, and her first, second, fourth, and sixth grade 
pupils would like to exchange ideas, art work, flowers, 
songs, dialogues, snapshots, and booklets with pupils 
of the same grades in any state of the Union or any 
part of the world. 

Mr. Laurence Grauel, 16 Rosedale Avenue, Greenville, 
Pennsylvania, and his pupils would like to exchange 
products, art work, and letters with teachers and pu- 
pils of any grade in the schools of any .state in the 
Union, Hawaii and other possessions, Cuba and other 
foreign countries, 

Miss Frances C. Brogan, Simpson, Minnesota, and her 
fourth and sixth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters with other schools in the United States, the 
island possessions, and any foreign country. 

Miss Leota Dewey, Clifton, Wyoming, and her third 
grade pupils would like to exchange letters, products, 
and snapshots with the same grade in any part of the 
United States and possessions, Canada, or any other 
foreign country. 

Miss Pearl Weidemann, Florin School, Florin, Cali- 
fornia, and her fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, views, and other 
things of interest with teachers and pupils of the same 
grades in any state of the Union, Mexico, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Alaska, or South America. 

Mr. M. Raymond Leeser, principal of the Bally 
Borough Junior High School, Bally, Pennsylvania, and 
his seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades wouid like 
to exchange letters with teachers and pupils of the 
same grades in any state of the Union or any part of 
the world. 

Miss Elizabeth Schunicht, Rush City, Minnesota, and 
her pupils of the third and fourth grades wish to ex- 
change letters and snapshots with teachers and pupils 
of the same grades from any states in the Union. 

Miss Mae Robinson, Rush City, Minnesota, and her 
fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils wish to 
exchange letters, products, and any other things of in- 
terest with teachers and pupils of the same grades in 
any state of the Union or foreign possessions, 

Mr. Mabern D. Humphrey, superintendent of Bear 
Creek School, Linden, Texas, his teachers and pupils of 
the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades would like to exchange letters and products 
with any school of the world. 

Miss Emma Sanford, Pea Ridge School, Route 1, 
Waddy, Kentucky, would like to exchange letters, post- 
card views, and snapshots with teachers in all the 
states and possessions of the United States. 

Miss Mae Florida, Travis Peak School, Travis Peak, 
Texas, and pupils would like to correspond with teach- 
ers and pupils of any school where English is spoken. 

Miss Helen Spinka, Chadwick, Illinois, and her rural 
school pupils would like to exchange letters, snapshots, 
and other interesting material with teachers and pupils 
of other schools in any part of the world. 


Miss Edith Comstock, Huckleberry Hill School, Route 
5, Danbury, Connecticut, and her fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade pupils would like to exchange letters 
with teachers and pupils in any state of the Union. 

Miss Margaret Tindall, Bassett School, Puente, Cali- 
fornia, and her seventh grade pupils would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grade in any state of 
the Union, or other parts of the world. 


Miss Eunice Luisier, Route 2, Oconto, Wisconsin, 
and her fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to correspond with pupils in the same 
grades in any other state in the Union, Canada, or any 
foreign country. 

Miss Edyth Ransom, Franklin School, May Street, 
Hawthorne, New Jersey, and pupils of the seventh 
grade would like to exchange letters and products with 
any other school in the Union, or elsewhere. 

The fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade 
pupils of Herbert Striker, Oak Shade School, Monti- 
cello, Wisconsin, would like to correspond with pupils 
of foreign countries or any place in the United States. 

Miss Mayda Wendt of Waconia, Minnesota, and her 
seventh and eighth grade pupils would like to exchange 
letters and interesting material with pupils and teach- 
ers of the same grades in any state of the Union or 
the island possessions. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of Mr. Gerald Moyer, 
McLallen School, 305 Hanna Street, Columbia City, In- 
diana, would like to exchange letters, art work, and 
penmanship with other schools in the United States 
and foreign countries. 

Miss Alice McMillan, Lincoln School, Poynette, Wis- 
consin, and her seventh and eighth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters with pupils of the same grades 
in any state of the Union, Alaska, Canada, Hawaii, 
Philippine Islands, Europe, or South America. 

Miss Jewell J. Hathcox, Monument School, Loving, 
Texas, and pupils wish to correspond with teachers and 
pupils of any school of English speaking people in 
America and all foreign countries. We especially de- 
sire to hear from pupils in Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. 

Mrs. Mae Speer, Houston School, Edmond, Kansas, 
and her pupils of the second, third, fifth, sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades would like to exchange letters 
with pupils in all parts of the United States, Canada, 
Hawaii, Cuba, or any foreign country. 

Mrs. Opal Olson and her pupils of Elm School, Genoa, 
Nebraska, would like to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with pupils from all over the world. 

Miss Mae White, Anselmo, Nebraska, and her fifth, 
seventh, and eighth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils in any other 
state in the Union, or island possessions. 

Mrs. Helen R. Bowen, Peru, Vermont, and her rural 
school pupils would like to exchange letters with other 
rural schools in the United States, Alaska, Canada, or 
any islands near the United States. 

Miss Lula B. Hackney, Cedartown, Georgia, and her 
pupils of the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades would like 
to exchange letters, views, and products with pupils 
and teachers in any state or possession of the United 
States. 

Miss Maude E. Stauffer, 348 South Ann Street, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, and her fifth grade pupils would 
like to exchange letters, views, and products with 
teachers and pupils of any school in the United States 
or Canada. 

Miss Theresa Dite, Route 1, Lucas, South Dakota, 
and her fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth grade pupils 
would like to correspond with pupils and teachers of 
any schools in the United States, Mexico, Canada, and 
Alaska. 

Mrs. W. C. Barnes, Grundy Center, Iowa, and her 
fourth, sixth, and eighth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, snapshots, samples. of school work, and 
products with pupils from other states. 

Miss Della Johnson, Green Summit School, Viola, 
Illinois, and her eighth grade pupils would like to 
correspond with teachers and pupils of the same grade 
in any other state of the Union, Alaska, Mexico, South 
America, Hawaii, and the Philippines. 


Miss Anna D. Stariha, 1404 Sanford Street, Muskegon 
Heights, Michigan, and her fourth and fifth grade pu- 
pils would like to exchange letters, products, snap- 
shots, and views with children of the same grades in 
any state of the Union, Alaska, or any island posses- 
sion, 


The sixth grade pupils of Miss Eulalia Hicks, Dela- 
van Prairie School, Elkhorn, Wisconsin, would like to 
correspond with pupils of the same grade in any state 
of the Union or possessions of the United States. 

Mr. A. Landekil, Hazel, South Dakota, and his sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters with teachers and pupils in any state of 
the Union. (Continued on page 72) 
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Pack Your Iru 
for your happiest Summer / 


REPARE today for a wonderful vacation . . . for a money-making, play-and-working summer of travel, 
new places, and new faces. For a summer that will give you all the happiness of a real vacation, and 
money in the bank as well. An epochal summer with delightful associates, and new experiences. Send the 
coupon today for all the facts ...for full information about the Compton travel-and-earn-money summer 
plan for women teachers. Know the pleasures the House of Compton offers you. Acquaint yourself fully 
with the vital and interesting facts. See what this well-established, nationally known institution can bring you. 





Eleanor Saunders gives to teachers the complete 
story of her experience with the House of Comp- 
ton. To many, her diary... her 3 summers...will 
bring memories of their own happy Compton 
summers. To others it will unfold a most unique 
and advantageous way to “vacation.” Possibly 
this little book will offer a helpful suggestion to 
you. Surely, it will fascinate you. And we urge 
all teachers interested in summer work to read 
it. The coupon below will bring you a copy...free. 


With Eleanor Saunders’ book we will send you 
all the details of the Compton plan for you. There 
is no obligation. Let us show you how we help 
you, where you'll travel, how much you can earn, 
and how this work gives you a permanent sum- 
mer position, every year. See how simple, how 
complete, how profitable our proposition is. 


F. E. COMPTON & CO. 


58 East Washington Street 
Dept. 105 Chicago, Illinois 


Read this interesting booklet... Eleanor 
teen Saunders’ Diary ...Sent FREE 


Eleanor Saunders’ Diary...16 pages of 
photographs and facts. An interesting, 
vivacious narrative of her experiences... 
and how she made $2573 in three Comp- 
ton summers. You will enjoy reading it! 





Make $200 to $400 a month 


Of you we ask only that you are an ambitious woman, between 
25 and 40 years of age, have had 2 years of Normal or College 
training, and 3 years of teaching experience...that’s all. Make 
good with us and there may be for you, as there has been for 
others, a permanent $3000 to $5000 position here.. Earn $200 to 
$400 a month. ..$500 to $1000 this summer. Only a limited num- 
ber can be accepted. Send the coupon now. With all the data 
before you decide what’s best to do. 


Send the coupon 
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! F. E. COMPTON & CO., 

r Dept. 105, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago 

@ = ~=Gentlemen: Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my 

| part, Eleanor Saunders’ booklet and your summer-vacation and money- 

@ = earning plan. 
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CLUB LETTERS 


The Flower and Weed Game 


I have found the following an excellent scheme 
for stopping the use of slang and incorrect English. 

Have each pupil draw a flower garden on a large 
sheet of white paper. A certain number of flowers 
are drawn in the garden and colored with bright 
colors. Each pupil observes the language of the 
other pupils throughout the day and reports when 
he hears someone speak incorrectly or use slang. 
Every time a pupil corrects another, he adds a 
flower to his garden, and the one who uses the slang 
puts an ugly black weed in his garden. At the end 
of each month a report is made of the number of 
flowers and weeds in each garden. F 

The pupils work very hard to keep their gardens 
free from weeds, and you will find that their lan- 
guage improves in a very short time.—IRENE 
QuINBY, South Dakota. 


Work for Exhibit Day 


Near the close of every school year we have a dis- 
play of some of the work done in each subject by 
each pupil. This exhibit is visited by practically 
every parent. Grades are placed on the papers in 
order that content as well as neatness and form 
may be easily noted. When the,class has written a 
good paper in any subject these papers are put 
away until three or four such sets are secured in 
every subject. 

A few days before the exhibit, strips of eighteen- 
inch wrapping paper are torn as long as the black- 
board is wide—one for each child and his name is 
written at the top or cut from black paper and 
pasted on. The writing should be at least two 
inches high so that it may be seen across the room. 
Then, laying the wrapping paper on a large desk, 
the written papers are pasted on,-being careful to 
keep all edges straight, though some teachers prefer 
to let all edges show at the bottom. 

All papers relating to the same subject should 
be grouped together and, of course, the most at- 
tractive paper placed on top. Then each pupil’s 
sheet can be carried to the blackboard and pasted 
on. In connection with this exhibit of regular 
work we have booklets, posters, drawings, special 
penmanship papers, ete. 

One booklet which took but little time and was 
neat and attractive, was made in the following 
manner. Fold the short way light blue construction 
paper five inches by eight inches; on the front of 
this paper, one-half inch from each edge, draw a 
line with a red grading pencil; make another such 
line one inch from each edge; between these red 
lines draw a line with a white pencil; in the center 
paste the picture of Abraham Lincoln as found in 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. Within 
this cover we placed Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 
which we had memorized. Quotations from Lincoln 
would be equally appropriate. The booklet was 
fastened together with paper fasteners. 

Other booklets we made were: Christmas Carols, 
Patriotic Selections, The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish, The Life of John Burroughs, Noted Paintings 
(using pictures from NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS). Noted Inventors, Evangeline, 
Good Health, Safety First, and Class Memory 
Booklets.—-ESTELLE B. REBER, Illinois. 


The Sunset Club 


My school is located in northern Nebraska, the 
land of unequalled skies and matchless sunrises and 
sunsets. “Chumming” with my neighbors and pu- 
pils convinced me that, in so far as the children 
and their parents were concerned, much of this 
splendor was wasted from lack of appreciation. 

So we organized a Sunset Club, and everyone was 
to watch for the most beautiful sunsets and de- 
scribe them to the class upon arrival at school. 
This made an excellent language exercise. We 
learned the colors of the spectrum from the skies 
above us. We trained our eyes to seek out and dis- 
tinguish different and delicate tints and shades. 

We made booklets in which we drew dainty pen- 
cil sketches of the tracery of winter trees against 
a winter sky, and water color paintings of the sun- 
sets. 


Incidentally, we became an amateur weather 
bureau and grew quite expert in foretelling the sort 
of day to expect, following certain conditions in the 
sky. We even learned a little of the laws and na- 
ture of light and the names of the most beautiful 
of the evening stars. 

The children developed trained eyes and hands 
while learning that appreciation of beauty in na- 
ture that goes far toward giving happiness and the 
power to rise above the drudgery of daily life— 
EpITH BowLer, Nebraska. 


Agriculture Scrapbook 


Progressive teachers are always looking for plans 
to increase children’s interest in reading outside 
material. When I found that my boys and girls did 
not read the farm magazines received in their 
homes, I devised the following plan. 

No child in the school had ever kept a scrapbook, 
so I explained how a scrapbook enables one to pre- 
serve magazine articles that might otherwise be 
misplaced or destroyed; incidentally, I showed a 
scrapbook I had started several years before. 

I asked the pupils if they would like to keep an 
agriculture scrapbook on a co-operative plan. As 
they were all eager to do this, one of the girls 
brought for the purpose a clothing catalogue with 
sheets about twice the size of an average magazine. 
Each pupil brings any article or picture that per- 
tains to agriculture. Writing his initials on the ar- 
ticle, he places it on the teacher’s desk. The teach- 
er, as censor, discards duplicate articles, commends 
a good selection, and criticises a poor contribution. 
Then some pupil volunteers, or is appointed by the 
teacher, to paste the accepted articles in the scrap- 
book. It makes the book more valuable to divide it 
into sections with such headings as: Cattle, Horses, 
Farm Inventions, etc. At first the oversupply was 
troublesome, but in a few weeks it decreased to a 
reasonable amount. 

This plan enables the teacher to learn which 
articles appeal to her pupils, and she is able to 
note any improvement in their outside reading. 
The right spirit of rivalry is created, with resultant 
co-operation. The pupils are able to see the results 
of their efforts in the growing scrapbook, while the 
teacher is interested in the forming of good reading 
habits. We have just started a similar book in 
English EvuGENIA Bossona, Indiana. 


Auto Races 


The following device solved most of our dis- 
ciplinary troubles very nicely for a month. It ap- 
plied particularly to orderly behavior on the school- 
grounds, in the schoolhouse, and to regularity as 
to health habits. 

The children made the sand table into a race 
track, oval in shape, like the one at the fairgrounds. 
For the fenced in grass plot in the center they used 
moss, which they watered frequently to keep it 
looking green. They used a strip of screen for the 
fence, cut from an old screen door, and supported 
at intervals with clothespins for posts. Around the 
outside of this enclosed grass plot they carefully 
prepared the race track. We stretched our imagi- 
nations in order to make the race track seem one 
thousand miles in circumference. We divided this 
amount evenly, putting signposts every 200 miles, 
as that was the distance to be traveled in one day 
by the car whose occupants were perfect in deport- 
ment. 

All of those in one grade rode in one car. After 
choosing the make of car their grade should ride 
in, the pupils hunted through all the magazines 
available for the right size. These they mounted 
on cardboard, so that they would stand on the race 
track. To make it more realistic, some had a dog 
riding on the fender. Interest was keen. We had 
to move the cars at noon, both recesses, and night 
to see which grade was coming out ahead. 

We found a very decrepit looking car, with the 
occupants standing on the ground gazing into the 
engine. This we mounted, and each night the grade 
farthest behind had to have this machine substituted 
for their nice shiny one until the next day. They 
of course felt rather unpopular. 

The grade winning at the end of the week had the 
privilege of choosing the Friday afternoon games 


for that week, and the grand winners at the end of 
the month were privileged to have a peanut hunt. 
—Doris J. LARSON, Wisconsin. 


Silent Reading Material 


After old readers have become so dilapidated as 
to be entirely discarded, I cut poems and short 
stories from them. These I mount on stiff gray 
drawing paper and write silent reading directions 
below. These consist 'of filling in blanks, using the 
original phrases of printed material in answering 
questions, one-word answers, and drawing pictures. 

I present each pupil with a different lesson and a 
fastener. When the silent reading period is over, 
each pupil fastens his written work to the lesson. 
The pupils in this way are easily checked, and each 
pupil gets credit for his lesson on the back of the 
mounted lesson. 

I find this plan saves a great deal of time and 
furnishes inexpensive material for silent reading. 

The poem, “The Dandelion,” will serve as an il- 
lustration of the effectiveness of this device. 


THE DANDELION 


O dandelion, yellow as gold, 

What do you do all day? 

I just wait here in the tall green grass 
Till the children come to play. 


O dandelion, yellow as gold, 

What do you do all night? 

I wait and wait till the cool dews fall 
And my hair grows long and white. 











—Anonymous. 
1. The dandelion is as as 
2. The grass is and 
3. I wait till the dews fall. 
4, My hair is and ; 
5. Draw a picture of a dandelion when it is yel- 


low; when it has gone to seed.—Mrs. L. Ricr, Wis- 
consin. 


A Useful Blackboard Border 


If your schoolroom has a tendency to look big 
and bare, you’ll find one of these borders very help- 
ful. They add color to the room and will prove use- 
ful as well as decorative. 

In September, in the primary rooms, I measure 
five inches below the top of the blackboards and 
draw a light line to guide me. Upon this I write 
the alphabet in bright yellow chalk, making the 
correct forms of both capitals and small letters. 
This may be varied from month to month by chang- 
ing the color, as orange in October, red in Decem- 
ber. Put white chalk snow on the letters in the 
winter months. 

Sometimes I change the border and use suitable 
words. In December I used D, d—December; M, m 
—Merry; C, c—Christmas; S, s—Santa; C c— 
Claus; B b—Bethlehem; W, w—Wise; M, m—Men. 

I find the border very helpful for copy work, es- 
pecially with little folks who are not yet sure of 
the forms of their letters. The pupils also learn 
to spell the names of the months, holidays, etc., 
with seemingly little effort—MarcINE McDowELL, 
Ohio 


‘Health Booklets 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, will send free to teachers health booklets for 
each member of the class. These booklets are very 
attractive and are more helpful in teaching health 
habits than most textbooks. We have used them in 
class and are saving each book until the end of the 
year when they will be given to the children to take 
home. The pupils are proud of their books and ask 
me if they may take them home to show to their 
parents. 

The books named below are especially interesting 
to the children: 

“The Metropolitan Goose Book” consists of nur- 
sery rhymes applied to some health ‘idea. The chil- 
dren learn each of these and are glad to go home 
and tell what they have learned at school. 

The booklet “Are You a True American?” is use- 
ful in teaching not only health but history and 
morals. It contains pictures of Washington taking 


(Continued on page 74) 
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"Ee cool, delightful Southern California—the 
beautiful, the gorgeous, the amazing! “A trip 
abroad within your own United States,” is the 
way many travelers describe it. 








The city of Los Angeles, with a population of wel 
a million, is the largest city on the Pacific Coast gy 


naan one of the country’s richest agricultural com- 


The growth, wealth and marvelous resources 

: i of South 
California are indicated by the following facts and Sigures 
pertaining to the County of Los Angeles alone: 


Value of A 1 
eat! “ pe and Livestock 


yr OGUCtS (1985). srcccccccscccccce 85,912, 
cate of Citrus Products (1925)..... ett 
a Production (1925) ......es:.+..... 0,000,000 bbls. 
Basher Imports (1924-25)........... 4,136,799 tons 
arbor Exports (1924-25)............ 18,131,622 tons 
Total Harbor Tonnage......... 22,268,421 


A producing season of 365 d 
*round ue, ays @ year permitting year 


Have you thought Southern California a win- 
ter resort mainly? These figures tell the story of 
the summer weather there: The average mean 
temperatures for 49 years in Los Angeles (U. 8. 
Government Weather Bureau's records, not our 
own) are as follows: 49 Junes, 66 degrees; 49 
Julys, 70; 49 Augusts, 71; 49 Septembers, 69. 

Light wraps are needed nine evenings out of 
ten! Yes, warmer days occasionally occur. The 
thermometer may go to 85, and you are very 
curious because you do not feel the heat. It is due 
to regularly low humidity (dry air) which is an- 
other Southern California feature. 

And what a land for summer sport! Golf, 
tennis, horseback riding, hiking, camping, fishing, 
sailing, bathing, mountain climbing, motoring, 
sightseeing—name them all, choose any one you 
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Kind of Vacation Now 


To rejuvenate you after the hard work of the school year. To 
bring you joy and fun and sightseeing opportunities such as you 


—————— 


Dept. M-s, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vacations. Also booklets tell- 
ing especially of the attractions and opportunities in the counties which I have checked; 



















































known before. 


like and have it at its best in a setting of rare 
beauty with never-failing blue skies overhead. 
Where else is so much offered? 


Here’s a summer that you've never had before 
—carefree, healthful, different and enchanting. 


Living costs, hotel rates and rents are very 
reasonable and there’s plenty of room. Electric 
car lines take you everywhere at ordinary fares 
or you can rent a Ford to drive yourself. 

We have issued probably the most complete 
book on vacations ever printed. We'll send a 
copy free to you. 47 pages, illustrated, tell you 
just what you can see and do in this strange land 
of oranges, palm trees and old Spanish Missions, 

Ask railroad ticket agents about low round 
trip rates from May 15th until October 31st. 

Southern California is the new gateway to 
Hawaii. 

Plan for your vacation in the West now. 
Send for the book. Just mail coupon below. 


All-Year Vacation Land Supreme 
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the oath of office; Lincoln, the man of the people; 
and Betsy Ross making the first flag. 

“First Aid in the Home” has thirty pages on 
treatment for minor injuries and directions on what 
to do in more serious emergencies before the doctor 
comes. 

“Care of the Teeth” gives us a peep into the fu- 
ture and shows the result of neglecting our teeth. 
This is prepared by Thaddeus Hyatt, lecturer for 
the Department of Education, New York City. 

“The Health of the Worker” explains why indus- 
trial plants should be sanitary and safe. Many 
children leave our schools in seventh and eighth 
grades to become wage earners. “The Health of 
the Workers” cautions against carelessness. 

“How to Live Long” has fourteen rules of health 
with pictures to illustrate the rules. 

The booklet “All about Milk” might be used in 
geography as well as in health lessons. It shows 
us the difference between the old method and the 
new sanitary way of caring for milk.—GrRAcE M. 
SweEeET, New York. 


Fourth Grade Geography 


To get pupils of the fourth grade to remember 
the more important products which come from cer- 
tain cities, without making geography distasteful 
to them, is difficult. I have found the following 
device helpful in vivifying this phase of geog- 
raphy. After we were started on the study of 
New England, I told my pupils to be on the look- 
out for pictures or advertisements concerning the 
products of cities about which we had _ studied. 
Then I showed them some pictures I had found. 
Nearly every morning after I had given the chil- 
dren the idea, someone would bring a new picture; 
it might be an advertisement of some piece ‘of 
farm machinery; a wrapper telling about pins 
made in Waterbury, Connecticut; or a picture of a 
car. In every case, I required them to find the 
name of the town and, if possible, to bring the 
name cut from the printed material with the pic- 
ture. In this way they not only were learning to 
be alert in looking at papers and magazines, but 
they also received training in reading. 

Occasionally, we took a little time on Friday 
afternoon to arrange these pictures on large 
sheets of construction paper. In order to connect 
the name of the product with the city, the name 





was written under the picture, unless the printed 
name had been cut out with the picture. Toward 
the end of the year we made covers and then each 
one put his collection of pictures into booklet form. 

The interest and alertness manifested by the 
number of pictures brought to school made the 
project very well worth while—HazeEL M. RUNDLE, 
North Dakota. 


A Device for Primary Pupils 


In order to provide drill work of an interesting 
nature for my first grade, I used a device which 
may be helpful to primary teachers. I wrote a 
number of words, selected from sentences that had 
been previously taught to the class, ten to fifteen 
times upon a large sheet of cardboard. These I 
gave to the class to be cut out. Each pupil had a 
match box, which was later covered, in which he 
kept the handful of tickets that were given to him. 

To play the game the children sat down in two 
groups on the floor in front of the blackboard, 
spreading out their tickets before them. I then 
wrote one of the words on the blackboard. Those 
who knew it pronounced it and everyone imme- 
diately began a hasty hunt for it. Whoever found 
a card upon which the word was written obtained 
a mark for his side. I arranged the marks on the 
blackboard in groups of five and drew a circle about 
each two groups to indicate the tens. This facili- 
tated counting and helped to bring about an under- 
standing of the decimal basis of number. The chil- 
dren were continually noting their respective posi- 
tions and subtracting the one from the other to find 
out who was leading. 

This device never failed to arouse enthusiasm 
and contributed a great deal to the success of the 
year’s work of the class—PErRcy H. WRIGHT, Sas- 
katchewan. 


For Uninterested Classes 


The following is a method which I have found 
very successful in teaching backward, uninterested 
classes. 

I ask each of my pupils to tell me what he con- 
siders the most important thing in the lesson. These 
facts are written on the blackboard as headings for 
what is to come later. Then I ask each pupil to 
give the reasons which in, his judgment make his 
subject the most important. These reasons are set 


A Unique Primary School Orchestra 


down in sequence beneath the subject. When this 
is completed it makes a concise summary of the en- 
tire lesson. If anything important has been omitted 
by the pupils, I suggest that myself. 

If one pupil does not finish his outline, then some- 
one else is sure to see that he has failed to make 
good use of the material given him. There is 
much friendly competition in searching out details 
of significance. Lately, I have noticed a tendency 
to search in books other than the text for material. 

Sometimes, lest this plan grow tiresome, I have 
the pupils go to the blackboard and write their 
own outlines, after which they exchange work and 
write their criticisms below the outlines. However, 
the results are very satisfying either way.—VELMA 
M. FIELDS, Missouri. 


Birthday Celebrations 


Whenever one of our pupils has a birthday we 
celebrate it during the morning exercises. We burn 
candles, as many as the child is years old, and while 
they are burning I place the child’s name on the 
blackboard in his favorite color. We then say in 
concert, “We wish you a happy birthday, John.” He, 
in turn, says “Thank you.” The children love to do 
this so much that one year when they discovered 
the date of my birthday, at a signal given by one 
of the little girls, the pupils said in concert, “We 
wish you a happy birthday.” This was quite a sur- 
prise to me.—LETA ITZEN, Nebraska. 


Composition Helps 


Teachers of the first three grades, have you ever, 
when you assigned a written composition topic to 
your class, tried this plan? 

I assign a topic, for example “Our School Picnic,” 
to the third grade. I write carefully with proper 
punctuation, capitalization, margins, paragraphs, 
and description, a composition on the topic. This I 
give to the members of the class, letting them read 
and observe it carefully, but not allowing them to 
copy it. ‘We talk over the parts that trouble the 
class, or that are new to them, until I feel sure 
that all understand; then the pupils write their 
compositions. 

Seldom do I need to repeat the plan oftener than 
once each week, and not that often after the first 
half of the term’s work. 


(Continued on page 94) 





This picture shows a group of primary children who form the school orchestra of the Watkins Avenue School, Rutland, Vermont. Under the direction of their 


principal, Miss Kate E. Lamb, they are being taught music appreciation at an early age in a manner which gives them pleasure. 
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Spring 
is a fine time 
to be foot free 


When the song birds come up 
from the South and every tree 
shows a delicate tracery of new 
green, what woman wants to 
suffer with nagging, dragging 
feet? Let your feet feel the re- 
newing urge of Nature, like 
everything about you. Give 
them freedom in light-weight, 
natural Cantilever Shoes. Then 
the springtime will be a happier 
season for you. 

In Cantilever Shoes you can 
walk with a spring in your step. 
Your feet will not bother you 
on the first warm days. For 
these shoes are naturally shaped 
and are in close harmony with 
the natural requirements of the 
foot. 

The Cantilever Shoe is flex- 
ible from toe to heel like the 
foot. And what a difference 
this makes! Your foot muscles 
are free to exercise. Circula- 
tion is unimpeded. The arches 
of the feet build up springy, 
tireless strength for when foot 
muscles strengthen they are bet- 
ter able to hold the twenty-six 
bones of the foot in arched for- 
mation. 

Cantilever Shoes are good to 
look at. They are made along 
graceful lines and are tastefully 
designed. There is an interest- 
ing variety of new pump models 
and oxfords that are trim and 
pleasing. 

Cantilever Shoes are _ sold 
from coast to coast and are 
within shopping distance of 
practically all readers of this 
publication. In many cities you 
will find a Cantilever Shoe Shop 
listed in the regular or classified 
section of the ’phone_ book. 
The Cantilever Corporation, 427 
Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. 
Y., will be glad to advise you 
where you can most convenient- 
ly buy Cantilever Shoes and 
send you an interesting free 
booklet showing photographs of 
the new Cantilever styles for 
spring and summer. 


(antilever 
Shoe 


For men and women 
—supports the arch, with flexibility. 
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| Letters to a Country Teacher 
XII 


By Mamie Thomson Johnson 


DEaR ALICE :— 

The last month of school! I under- 
stand just how you feel about it, too. 
The closing days of one’s first term 
of teaching bring experiences and emo- 
| tions that one does not soon forget. 
| I am glad that you plan to have an 

exhibit of school work in connection 
| with your picnic. This will afford an- 
| other opportunity for the parents of 
| your pupils to measure their progress. 
It will surprise you, also, to see how 
much you have accomplished during 
the school year. Comparisons of the 
| work done jast September by your pu- 
| pils with that of the last few months 
' will reveal much, not only to yourself 
= the patrons but to the children 
| also. 

So Mrs. Jones gave a talk on “Co- 
operation Between Home and School” 
at your last Parents’ meeting? That 
tells me a great deal in itself, my dear. 
I would know at once that you had 
won her friendship and good will, even 
without hearing of her faithful sup- 
port at the time of your disagreement 
with the president of the school board. 
You were in the right, Alice—the mem- 
bers of the school board ought not to 





district. I am glad that you were 
brave enough to hold out in spite of 
opposition. But the president, too, has 
again become your friend, respecting 
you more than ever for your strict 
honesty. 

And John! that mischievous little 
chap that caused you hours of anxiety 
last fall and made you think, at one 


teaching. So he has decided to study 
electrical engineering, and has read ten 
books and many magazines on the sub- 
ject! I can well believe that he has 
been your model pupil during the last 
few months. And if you had given up 
teaching at the time you wrote me that 
discouraged little note last October, 
John might never have found himself. 
In that case, at any rate, you were the 
connecting link between the child and 
his opportunities. 

You will be surprised at some of the 
things I am going to tell you in this 
letter, but the surprises will all be 


Alice. 


deed, your county superintendent of 
schools, the one whose visit of inspec- 
tion you so much dreaded. 

She told me that she had visited 
your school one dismal afternoon in 
early spring after having visited four 
others in every one of which she found 
conditions fully as bad as the weather 
outside. Muddy, untidy halls and cloak- 
rooms, dirty floors, restless, unkempt 
children, and a _ listless, indifferent 
teacher. Whispering, note - writing. 
walking aimlessly from place to place 
and frequent requests for permission 
to leave the room—all proclaimed a 
school in which the teacher had no vi- 
sion and was merely “keeping school 
until pay-day.” 

Miss McKnight felt so disheartened, 
she told me, that she was half inclined 
to pass by your little schoolhouse, for 
it had always been a notoriously bad 
one. Some _ indefinable atmosphere 
about the place, however, caught her 
attention as soon as she saw the build- 
ing. It seemed to have taken on a 
new air of something worth while with- 
in. She found herself interested 
against her will. 

I haven’t time to tell you all she 
said, but she was truly delighted. 
There was a hum of industry emanat- 
ing from that little schoolroom that 
caused her to stand still in amazement 
as she opened the hall door and pre- 
pared for her visit. 

In spite of the dreariness outside, 
she said that the pupils all seemed 
happy and wide awake. The potted 
plants in the windows, clean, dainty 
white curtains, the few well-chosen pic- 
tures on the walls, and the smile on 
the face of the little teacher—that was 
you, my Alice—all spoke so eloquently 








(Continued on page 103) 


sell supplies or equipment to the school | 


time, that you were ready to give up | 


pleasant ones, so prepare yourself, my | 
In the first place, I had a long | 
visit with Jessie McKnight—yes in- | 
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ywhere 


Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


If you contemplate a trip this summer, it will be reassuring to you to 
know that T. C. U. protection follows you wherever you go. 


Last summer we received the following cable from Hamburg, Germany, 


from an American teacher, who is a member of the T. C. U.: 


Express.” 


promptly. 


767 T. C. U. Bldg., 


“My policy twenty thousand three hundred thirty nine. 
disabled while traveling. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Totally 
Please wire fifty dollars American 


Shortly thereafter we received the following letter from the teacher: 


“T wish to convey my thanks to you for answering my cable from Hamburg 
I had an accident with my left eye that made me almost blind for 
several weeks, and bringing unexpected expenses, handicapped me severely. 
I am engaged to teach at the Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg, Penn., for the 
coming year, and will communicate with you from there as soon as I arrive. I 
will certainly tell the world how fairly 1 have been treated by your Company.” 


Moral—If you aren’t a T. C. U., you ought to be. 
Full information sent without obligation to you. 








FREE 


This is a T. C. U. Identi- 
fication Tag. It has a 
space for your name and 
address, with a transparent 
cover for protection. It 
might save your bag from 
being lost. We have only 
a limited number, but they 
are free to teachers as long 


as they last. SEND THE 





COUPON. 


This Identification Tag De sea 
for Your Traveling Bag. 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C.U., 767 T.C.U. Bldg., 


Lincoln, Nebraska. 


: uiceeadie School. 
I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 
fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testi- 
monials. 


Iam a teacher in.............. 


My Nate is............ 


PR a cocoons o> od guia rener Gu tacddesasssesaccdataccasaess 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 

















The Impossible 


Man cannot draw water from an empty 
well, 

Or trace the stories that gossips tell, 

Or gather the sounds of a pealing bell. 


Man never can stop the billow’s roar, 

Nor chain the winds till they blow no 
more, 

Nor drive true love from a maiden’s 
door. 


Man cannot o’ertake a fleeting lie, 
Change his wheat to a field of rye, 
Or call back years that have long gone 


by. 


Man never can bribe old Father Time, 

Gain the height of a peak that he can- 
not climb, 

Or trust the hand that hath done a 
crime. 


Man cannot a cruel word recall, 
Fetter a thought, be it great or small, 
Or honey extract from a drop of gall. 


Man never can backward turn the tide, 
Or - the stars that are scattered 


Or and. aq a fool a trusty guide. 


Man cannot reap fruit from worthless 
seed, 

Rely for strength on a broken reed, 

Or gain a heart he hath caused to 
bleed. 


Man never can hope true peace to win, 
Pleasure without and joy within, 
Living a thoughtless life of sin. 


Through Death to Life 


Have you heard the tale of the Aloe 
plant, 
Away in the sunny clime? 
By humble growth of a hundred years 
It reaches its blooming time; 

And then a wondrous bud at its crown 
Breaks into a thousand flowers; 
This floral queen, in its blooming seen, 

Is the pride of the tropical bowers; 
But the plant to the flower is a sacri- 
fice, 
For it blooms but once, and in bloom- 
ing dies. 


Have you further heard of this Aloe 
plant, 
That grows in the sunny clime, 
How every one of its thousand flowers, 
As they drop in the blooming time, 
Is an infant plant, that fastens its 
roots 
In the place where it falls on the 


ground; 
And, fast as they drop from the dying 
stem, 
Grow lively and lovely around? 
By dying it liveth a thousandfold 
In the young that spring from the 
death of the old. 


Have you heard the tale of the Peli- 


can, 
The Arab’s Gimel el Bahr,— 
That lives in the African solitudes, 
Where the birds that live lonely are? 
Have you heard how it loves its tender 
young, 
And cares and toils for their good? 
It — them water from fountains 
afar, 
And fishes the seas for their food. 
In famine it feeds them—what love 
can devise!— 
The blood of its bosom, and feeding 
them dies. 


Have you heard the tale they tell of 
the Swan, 
The snow-white bird of the lake? 
It noiselessly floats on the silvery 
wave, 
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Poems 


Our Readers Have Asked For 


want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to 


see here. 


poems selected by the largest number of persons. 


We will make up the page from your selections, giving preference to the 


There are many who have in their 


memory the names of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. It is 
especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure this will be much 
appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all those who have the 
privilege of reading these desired and therefore desirable poems. Address EDITOR 
POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, N. Y. 








It silently sits in the brake; 
For it saves its song till the end of 


life, 
And then, in the soft, still even, 
Mid the golden light of the setting sun, 
It sings as it soars into heaven. 
And the blessed notes fall back from 
the skies; 
’Tis a only song, for in singing it 
ies. 


You have heard these tales; shall I tell 
you one, 
A greater and better than all? 
Have you heard of Him whom the 
heavens adore; 
Before whom the hosts of them fall? 
How He left the choirs and anthems 
above, 
For earth in its wailings and woes, 
To suffer the shame and pain of the 


cross, 
And die for the life of His foes? 
O Prince of the noble! O Sufferer di- 
vine! 
What sorrow and sacrifice equal to 
Thine! 


Have you heard this tale,—the best of 
them all,— 
The tale of the Holy and True? 
He dies, but His life, in untold souls, 
Lives on in the world anew. 
His seed prevails, and is filling the 
earth, 
As the stars fill the sky above; 
He taught us to yield up the love of 


ife, 
For the sake of the life of love. 
His death is our life, His loss is our 


gain,— 
The joy for the tear, the peace for the 
pain. 


wee von these tales, ye weary and 


Who ‘tae others do give up your all; 
Our Saviour hath told you the seed 
that would grow, 
Into earth’s dark bosom must fall,— 
—_ — from the view, and die 


Asa then will the fruit appear; 
The grain, that seems lost in the earth 
below, 
Will return many fold in the ear. 
By death comes life, by loss comes 


gain; 
The joy for the tear, the peace for the 
pain. 
Henry Harbaugh. 





Yussouf 


A stranger came one night to Yus- 
souf’s tent, 

Saying, “Behold one outcast and in 
dread, 

—. whose life the bow of power 
is bent, 

Who flies, ‘and hath not where to lay 
his head; 

I come to thee for shelter and for food, 

To Yussouf, called through all our 
tribes ‘The Good.’” 


“This tent is mine,” said Yussouf, “but 
no more 
on if ” God’s; come in, and be at 


reedy "pial thou partake of all my 


store, 

As I of His who buildeth over these 

Our tents his glorious roof of night 
and day 

And _ at whose, door none ever yet 
heard Nay.” 


So poor entertained his guest that 
ni 

And, wakiog him ere day, said: “Here 
is gold; 

My swiftest horse is saddled for thy 


flig 
Depart. before the prying day grow 


As ging lamp lights another, nor grows 
ess 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness. 


That inward light the stranger’s face 
made grand, 

Which shines from all self-conquest; 
kneeling low, 

He bowed his forehead upon Yussouf’s 


hand, 
Sobbing: 

thee so 
I will repay thee; all this thou hast 


“O Sheik, I cannot leave 


don 
Unto that Ibrahim who slew thy son!” 


“Take thrice the gold,” said Yussouf, 
“for with thee 

Into the desert, never to return, 

My one black thought shall ride away 
from me; 

First-born, for whom by day and night 
I yearn, 

Balanced and just are all of God’s de- 
crees; 

Thou art ‘avenged, my first-born, sleep 
in peace!” 








“POEMS TEACHERS ASK FOR” 
Books One and Two 


§ ape remarkable popularity of our first compilation of verse under 
the above title has opened the way for a second similar volume. 
Many poems which readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR had requested us to 


publish we were unable to include in our first collection. 


Book Two 


of “Poems Teachers Ask For” is the same size as Book One and con- 


tains more than 200 poems. 
in standard cloth covers. 


Like Book One, it may be had for $1.00 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Order from nearest point 
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Old Letters 


Loud and wild the storm is howling, 
But no thought it brings to me 
Save a thankfulness in knowing 
None I love are on the sea. 
Closely shut within my chamber, 
Where the fire is burning bright, 
All these letters, long since written, 
I will read and burn to-night :— 


Piles of letters, old and yellow, 
With my name upon them all; 
Good for nothing, less than nothing, 
Is each scarce remembered scrawl; 
Yet old mem’ries rise before me, 
Half of pleasure, half of pain, 
And fair scenes almost forgotten 
Brighten into life again. 


Here a dainty school-girl’s letter 
Still retains its faint perfume; 
But the little hand that wrote it 
Moulders in a foreign tomb. 
On a lonely, lonely island, 
There with strangers by "her side 
Is the grave o’erhung with cypress 
Where they laid her when she died. 


Here’s a letter torn and faded 
Till its words can scarce be read; 
But I carefully refold it 
For its writer too is dead. 
Mid the smoke and din of battle, 
In his youthful prime he fell, 
And the trumpet peals of victory 
Were for him a funeral knell. 


Close beside it lies another 

In an awkward, girlish hand, 
Desperately sentimental; 

I now can understand 

Just how silly two such lovers 

As we then were must have been— 
She about a year my junior, 

I a youngster just sixteen! 


In strange contrast comes another, 
Written clear and gracefully; 
Saddened, shuddering, I quickly 
Drop the veil on memory; 
Once I almost thought a halo 
Circled, angel-like, her brow; 
Would to God the grass were growing 
Thick and high above her now! 


Falling from another letter 
Is a shining tress of hair; 
Quick my thoughts flash o’er the ocean 
Where its sister ringlets are. 
Very dear is she who wears them, 
Truest, kindest, best of friends; 
May all good attend her pathway 
Till her earthly journey ends! 


Back the mists of years are rolling, 
As these relics of the past, 
With a wondrous fascination, 
Have their spells around me cast. 
Crowds of tender recollections 
Fill my eyes with unshed tears; 
Dimmer grows the weary Present— 
Dimmer—till it disappears. 


From the shadows in the distance 
Vanished scenes are drawing nigh; 
Clad in forms of matchless beauty 
Sweet remembrances float by. 
Loving eyes are gazing on me, 
Loving lips are pressed to mine, 
Loving voices softly whisper 
To my spirit thoughts divine. 


we “a clocks are striking mid- 


Cold” aod 5 dead my fire lies; 

Passed the storm, the clouds are break- 
ing 

Calmly from the moonlit skies; 
Still unburned, I lay the letters 

In their casket once again, 
Gently close the lid upon them, 

Lock it—let them there remain. 

William J. Benners, Jr. 
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QCEAN 
TRIPS 


INCLUDING MEALS 
AND BERTH ON 


eu SHOE 





DO YOU LIVE IN OR NEAR 


BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 
NORFOLK 
SAVANNAH 
JACKSONVILLE 
MIAMI 


M&M LINE 
STEAMSHIPS 


sail regularly and frequently (two and three 
times aweek) between these ports. Twenty 
modern ocean steamers, including five of 
the NEWEST LARGEST AND MOST 
LUXURIOUS ships in coastwise service, 
constitute the M & M. Passenger Fleet. 











Philadelphia Sesqui-Centennial 
and N. E. A. Gonvention 


The one-hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence will be 
celebrated in Fhiladelphia from June rst. to 
November 30th. 


Tf you plan to attend the Sesqui-Centennial 
celebration, or the meeting of the National 
Education Association in Philadelphia, on 
Jun. 27th. to July 2nd, go on one of the 
fine ocean steamships of the M.s M. Lines; 
or go part way via rail and the rest of the 
way via M. & M. steamer. 




















Do You Live Inland 


Even if you do, it will pay you, in health 
and recreation, to go by rail to one of the 
above named M. & M. ports, and from there 
take a M. & M. ocean trip. Give yourself 
the invigorating benefits of the saltair, and of 
the cool days and nights at sea. All the 
luxuries of an ocean liner—comfortable 
steamer chairs, spacious promenade decks, 
interesting deck games, and the Southern 
cooking and excellent service for which the 
M. & M. ships are famed among coastwise 
travelers, 


SEND TODAY 
For Illustrated Booklet 





M. & M. TRAVEL BUREAU 
112 §. Gay St., Baltimore Md. 
Send me information about M. & M. ocean 


trips at $30 and up; also free booklet describing 
M. & M. pareunyer piles and points of interest 


in cities reached by the M. & M. Lines. 
NAME, oscccccccssccovessctsccsececs scowesawee= 
PIDIIRESS goo oo. cence escccccce Kee icskakeos 


eo ecc creer ccee esses oeseeesssess seen seers eee 











MERCHANTS & MINERS 
Transportation Company 
ESTABLISHED 1854 
“63,000 Passengers in 1925 °° 
OFFICES IN—Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston. Daysona, ik 
sonsille Miami, Newport News, Norfatk, Orlando, Palm 


Beach, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Providence, St. Louis, 
St. Petersburg, Savannah, Tampa, Washington. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Cheer Up Corner 


Conducted by Beth Bittersweet 
Hold Fast 


When you’re nearly drowned in trou- 
-_ and the world is dark as 
ink; 

When you feel yourself a-sinking 
’neath the strain, 
And you think, “I’ve got to holler 
‘Help’,” just take another breath 
And pretend you’ve lost your voice 
—and can’t complain! 
(That’s the idea!) 
Pretend you’ve lost your voice and 
can’t complain! 


When the future glowers at you like 
a threatening thunder cloud, 
Just grit your teeth and bend your 
head and say: 
“Its dark and disagreeable and I can’t 
help feeling blue, 
But there’s coming sure as fate a 
brighter day!” 
(Say it slowly!) 
“But there’s coming sure as fate, a 
brighter day!” 


You have bluffed your way through 
ticklish situations; that I know. 
You are looking back on troubles 
past and gone; 
Now, turn the tables, and as you have 
fought and won before, 
Just BLUFF YOURSELF to keep on 
holding on! 
(Try it once.) 
Just bluff YoursELF to keep on— 
holding on. 


Don’t worry if the roseate hues of life 
are faded out, 
Bend low before the storm and wait 
awhile. 
The pendulum is bound to swing again 
and you will find 
That you have not forgotten how to 
smile. 
(That’s the truth!) 
That you have not forgotten how to 
smile. 
—Everard Jack Appleton (from 
“The Quiet Courage and Other 
Songs of the Unafraid,’” pub- 
lished by Stewart Kidd Com- 
pany.) 


The Size of the Majority 


There is a very effective saying, 
“One man with God makes a major- 
ity.” It is well to follow out the 
thought; the size of the majority and 
the influence it exerts does not depend 
upon the greatness of the man, the 
brilliancy of his gifts, or the advan- 
tage of a high social position. It de- 
pends upon the extent of his union with 
God. The weakest and the humblest 
may have a power above the strongest 
and the most exalted if the surrender 
of the will is more complete. And this 
is the secret, and the only secret, of 
HEAVEN Every Day to any soul. 
What we seek will not be the happi- 
ness of heaven, but the usefulness of 
those whose meat it is to do the will 
of the Father. Then happiness will 
come as an inevitable fruit. Cares 
and anxieties will be merged in an un- 
faltering trust, and the realities of 
eternal life will be ours. 

“The heart that trusts, forever sings, 
And feels as light as it had wings; 
A well of peace within it springs, 
Come good or ill; 
Whate’er to-day, to-morrow, brings, 
It is His will.” 
—Theodore F. Seward, (from 
“Heaven Every Day,” pub- 
lished by Thomas Whittaker) 


Good Cheer Nuggets 


Evil, once manfully fronted, ceases 
to be evil; there is generous battle- 
hope in place of dead, passive misery; 
the evil itself has become a kind of 
good. Carlyle. 


The unremitting retention of simple 
and high sentiments in obscure duties 
is hardening the character to that tem- 
per which will work with honor, if 
need be, in the tumult or on the scaf- 
fold. —Emerson. 











Make this the most enjoyable va- 
cation year you have ever exper- 
ienced. 

Revel in sporty golf courses of 
velvety green. 


Battle with scrappy trout in 
dashing mountain streams. 


Motor over perfect roads to 
virgin forests; to rugged moun- 


Motor from Spokane, a 


the East, Lake Louise, 


Recreation for a 
Nation—the Pac- é 
ific Coast Empire ae 


See the glory 
and grandeur of 
the entire Pac- 
ific Coast when 
you travel West this year. 





Visit 
the clean, modern cities that have 
sprung up within a generation, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Oak- 
land, San Francisco, San Diego, 
Los Angeles. 











Enjoy a Perfect Vacation in 


“Spokane the Alluring” 


tains, shouldering placid lakes; 
to massive glacial gorges. 

Play on the shores of Spo- 
kane’s 76 enticing lakes where 
25% of the city’s population en- 
joy the bright summer days. 

Rest and _ recreate’ yourself 
where days are bright and sunny, 
and evenings cool enough to make 
a blanket welcome. 


natural gateway to the 


National Parks, a pleasant two-day’s trip over ex- 
cellent roads to Yellowstone and Glacier Parks on 


Banff and the Canadian 


Rockies on the North and Mt. Rainier on the West. 


Spokane — Capi- 
kane *< 
me Inland Empire 


A region of var- 
ied and unlimit- 
ed resources, pro- 
ducing more than 
$1,000,000 in new wealth every day. 

A country still in the making; 
truly, the land of opportunity. 
Write Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce for booklet, “Spokane the 
Power City.” 


“Ohe City 
Alluring” 


Write for booklet “The Scenic Lure of Spokane.” 


To Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Washington 


The Pacific Northwest Premier 1926 Attraction 


Second annual Indian Congress, Spokane, July 22nd—28th. Largest gathering of Indians in 
modern times; 44 tribes to be represented, in all the tribal splendor of the native American. 
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More for your money, in 
delicious PEPPERMINT 
flavor, sugar coated gum. 
More benefit, more 
pleasure, more refresh- 
ment, more aid to teeth, 
appetite and digestion. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


NINETEEN PLACES TO GO THIS SUMMER 


OME years ago the recurrence of 

the phrase “See America First” 
made sufficient impression on my mind 
to cause me to wonder what there was 
in America that might be worth seeing. 

My first vacation sight-seeing tour 
was a modest auto camping trip of 
ten days and 800 miles among the ten 
thousand lakes of the forest clad re- 
gions of my own state. I started that 
trip with lukewarm interest and came 
back with inspired enthusiasm. Each 
year since then I have managed to go 
again somewhere and see more of what 
God hath wrought, and I have become 
profoundly impressed with the mar- 
velous and majestic beauty of His 
handiwork that He has so lavishly dis- 
played within the limits of my native 
land. 

I recognize the limitations of a 
modest salary that continues for but 
nine or ten months, but railroad and 
steamship vacation rates are cheap. 
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© Hileman, Kalispell, Mont. 

Iceberg Creek Falls, Glacier National 
Park 


Plan to see something this summer. 
Write to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., enclosing ten cents, 
and ask for “Glimpses of Our National 
Parks.” After reading it you will 
know at least nineteen reasons why 
you may well plan to see some part of 
America this summer. 

Among the features offered you in 
our nineteen National Parks alone, I 
shall briefly call attention to a few 
that I believe would particularly ap- 
peal to the average teacher. 


THE OLDEST LIVING THINGS 


In Sequoia National Park, Califor- 
nia, tower giants of the forest that 
are among the largest trees in the 
world and by far the oldest of living 
things. Some are estimated to be be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 years old. Truly 
mighty are these venerable forest mon- 
archs. Clothed with bark fully two 
feet thick, the General Sherman tree 
has a diameter of 36% feet and a 
height of 280 feet; the Dalton tree has 
a diameter of 27 feet and a height of 
292 feet; the Wawona tree has an 
opening in its trunk through which an 
automobile road passes. If a single 
one of these trees were sawed into 
lumber it would yield enough inch 
boards to construct a box spacious 
enough to enclose the largest battle- 
ship afloat, with enough boards left 
over to build a dozen houses. 


THE GREATEST WATER SPECTACLE 


Plunging over the rim of the famous 
Yosemite valley in Yosemite Park are 
numerous waterfalls, some of them so 
high that the roaring rivers become 





By J. P. HOFFMAN 


clouds of filmy spray before reaching 
the bottom. Ribbon Falls, for instance, 
dropping 1612 feet in a straight fall 
ten times as great as Niagara, is the 
highest waterfall in the world. The 
water of Yosemite Falls makes a leap 
of 1430 feet and immediately proceeds 
in the lower Yosemite Falls to plunge 
320 feet further. Compare these 
heights with structures man has built. 
If the Woolworth Building were 
doubled in height and placed at the 
foot of Ribbon Falls, it would still not 
quite reach the top. Four buildings the 
height of our National Capitol if placed 
one on another would fail by several 
hundred feet of equaling the height of 
Yosemite Falls. 

Yosemite Park has other 
majestic size and transcendent beauty. 
Bridalveil Fall is 620 feet high; Ne- 
vada Fall, 594 feet; Illilouette Fall, 
370 feet; and Vernal Fall, 320 feet. 
What a group! Nowhere else in the 
world is there such a water spectacle 
as this. 

Close by the falls of Yosemite rise 
imposing perpendicular cliffs a mile 
in height. Cloud’s Rest, Sentinel 
Dome, and El Capitan are inspiring 
sights in themselves; when grouped 
with dozens of noble summits along 
the eight-mile valley, they make scenic 
grandeur that no one has ever ade- 
quately described. 


GEYSERS AND FossiL FORESTS 


Yellowstone Park has more and 
greater geysers than all the rest of 
the world combined. Its geysers have 
wonderful variety, unusual size, and 
spectacular features of eruption that 
have made them world-renowned. So 
impressive is the sight of a large gey- 
ser in eruption, that visitors who have 
come a thousand miles and see but one 
geyser in action, are said to have de- 
clared themselves well repaid for their 
journey. 

The fossil forests of the Yellowstone 
make a tremendous impression on the 
mind because they open pages of the 
earth’s tempestuous history written in 
stone a hundred thousand years before 
man appeared on earth. 

In Specimen Ridge are twelve fossil 
forests embedded in rock, layer on 
layer, like a gigantic cake two thou- 
sand feet thick. The remarkable his- 
tory of this region is plain. After the 
first forest had grown up, came a 
period of violent volcanic activity dur- 
ing which lava and volcanic ash en- 
gulfed the forest. Then came a period 
of comparative quiet, long enough to 
allow new soi! to form and a new for- 
est to spring up and develop trees from 
two to six feet in diameter and a hun- 
dred feet high. This forest in time 
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was buried as had been the first, thou- 
sands of years before. 

After the twelfth forest had been 
covered, many thousands of years 
elapsed during which erosion cut great 
valleys through the lava, until now, 
on the surface of the slopes of these 





The “Imposing Perpendicular Cliffs” 
of Yosemite National Park 


valleys, there stand exposed the pillar- 
like trunks of the ancient trees bear- 
ing witness to the storms and sunshine 
of ages so remote that the human mind, 
accustomed to reckoning on the basis 
of three score years and ten, fails to 
comprehend the span. 


Our Own ALPINE PLAYGROUND 


Glacier National Park, which can be 
reached easily from Colorado or Yel- 
lowstone, or visited enroute to the 
Pacific Northwest, is year by year at- 
tracting more and more lovers of the 
alpine type of scenery and life. O* 
this great Park, Robert Sterling Yard 
has well said: 

“Glacier National Park in Montana 
looks its unthinkable age. Its Algon- 
kian rock may have been laid a thou- 
sand thousand years ago in the sea 
bottom which once covered our north- 
west. Its fantastic mountain shapes 
result from thousands of centuries of 
erosion. Its lakes challenge the world 
for romantic beauty. It has sixty 
shrunken glaciers, remainders of a gi- 
gantic past. Its trails disclose spots 
of startling sublimity. The declining 
sun paints its landscapes in _ ever- 
changing hues. Large hotels and pic- 


(Continued on page 89) 


Many Glacier Hotel on Lake McDermott, Glacier National Park 
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ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
FRANCE& 
GERMANY 


No finer vacation than a European 
trip. See the wonders of the Old 
World. Cross on a fine, up-to-date 
steamer where the service is the 
world’s standard. 


= i7e 


Tourist Third Cabin and up 
Teachers, Professors and Students: 
you can now realize your dreams 
of a vacation in Europe. Also ex- 
cellent accommodations at moder- 
ate rates in the 2nd Class of our 
larger vessels from New York to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg, 

And superb One-Class Cabin 
Steamersto COBH and BREMEN 
with calls at Channel Ports, 

Send for our Booklet “1926 


pean Tours” 20 to 67 days. 
$128 to $700 up. 


Full information your local 
$.S. Agent or 32 way, N.Y. 


NORTH GERMAN 





coral. 





en 
Grill 
air 


PHILADELPHIAS 
MOST BEAUTIFUL 
SUBURBAN HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Overlook: nd Overbrook 
Golf Club ~ Golf and 
Tennis privileges~ 
On the Lincoln Highway 

















Junction of the City Line 
and Lancaster Avenue 
Overbrook Five miles 
from Philadel phias 
City Hall Fireproof Garage 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM, Manager 
Seven Years Manager 
... he Greenbrier... 

White Sulphur Springs WV Va. 




















Eastern Circle 
St. Lawrence-Saguenay 
Lake George and Lake Champlain 


Alaska—Lake Atlin, Yukon 
Europe 


Personally conducted tours leaving 
at various times thruout the sum- 
mer. Economical in price, and 
complete in arrangement. 


All are fully described in the Red 
Book,—send for a copy before de- 
ciding your summer vacation plans. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN TOURS CO. 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
Dixie Terminal Arcade Cincinnati, Ohio. 











Our Fisheries 
(Continued from page 81) 
The fish come out of the sharp 


freezer as solid bricks, frozen until | 


they are as hard as stone. They are 
then taken to the glazing room, where 
the temperature is from 20° to 25° be- 
low zero. Here a fish, or block of fish, 
is run through a trough of water, the 
temperature of which is around the 
freezing point. As the fish is lifted 
out, the thin film of water on it im- 
mediately freezes. Again, from three 
to five times, the fish is dipped and 
withdrawn, each time accumulating 
another coat of ice. The fish thus 
frozen and protected by these succes- 
sive coats of ice, are ready for cold 
storage, where they may be kept from 
six to eight, or even twelve, months. 
Thus preserved, they may be shipped 
anywhere. 


Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. Boston, the Largest Fresh-Fish 
Market of the World. 

2. Gloucester, Massachusetts, the 
Largest Salted and Dried Fish Market 
of the World. 

3. Baltimore as an Oyster Market. 

4. Crisfield, Maryland, the Soft Crab 
Center. 


Suggested activities— 

1. Get from your local expressman 
= details as to the shipping of 
sh. 
2. Make a real or imaginary trip to 
a salmon cannery; a crab canning es- 
tablishment; ete. 

3. Make posters setting forth out- 
standing facts as to special kinds of 
fisheries; frogs; alligators; turtles; 


Problem V 


What ¢<s our Government doing to 
conserve for us this great natural 
source of food, wealth, and industry? 
What may the citizens of our country 
do to aid our Government in this work 
cf conservation? 


For many years the fish supply 
seemed inexhaustible; no one gave a 
thought to any need of conservation. 
With the increase of population, how- 
ever, there came a greater demand for 
this food. The improved meth7s of 
catching, handling, and transporting 
fish and the ability of citizens to buy 
fish, in season and out, caused so many 
fish to be taken from the water that 
extinction of certain species was 
threatened, and a rapid decrease in 
the supply in general made it evident 
that protective measures must be taken. 
Furthermore, advancing civilization 
carried with it other perils, especially 
pollution of river and coastal waters. 

In 1871 Congress established the of- 
fice of Commissioner of Fish and Fish- 
eries. Local commissioners had been es- 
tablished by several states before that 
time. To-day the United States ranks 
first among the nations of the world 
in certain phases of fish conservation, 
notably in that of fish culture. We 
have seventy main and auxiliary hatch- 
eries, advantageously located in vari- 
ous parts of the country, from which 
6,000,000,000 young fish and fertilized 
eggs are distributed to all parts of the 
country each year. 








Let us visit a hatchery. Here we 
shall see long rows of tanks and jars, 
which are incubators stocked with eggs. 


The eggs have been brought in from 
the spawning grounds, or directly from 
the fish, and a stream of constantly 


running water supplies natural condi- 
tions for hatching. One fish, depend- 
ing on the species, will lay from thou- 
sands to millions of eggs, but on nat- 
ural spawning grounds only about 15 
per cent of the eggs deposited hatch 
and live, while in hatcheries the yield 
is 80 per cent. As the stream of wa- 
ter flows past us we see the tiny, newly 
hatched fish that haye wriggled 
through the wire netting. Until the 
fish begin to feed they are called “fry”; 
from then on until they become an inch 
long they are “advanced fry”; then, 
until the age of a year is attained, they 
are “fingerlings”; between one and two 
years of age they are called “year- 
lings.” There are specially constructed 
railway cars to carry the tanks con- | 
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For one low cost summer fare see 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
ADVENTURE LAND 








EE all the Pacific Northwest. One low cost 

Round Trip Summer Farewill reveal this fas- 
cinating summer playground—Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma and Portland with free side trip to Van- 
couver in British Columbia— Rainier National 
Park, Columbia River Highway, Lake Chelan, 
Mount Baker National Forest and the Seaside 
Resorts of Washington and Oregon. 


Going or returning over the historic low-altitude, 
river-course, scenic route of the dependable Great 
Northern Railway, plan to stop awhile in lake- 
jeweled Glacier National Park—right on the 
main line of the Great Northern. 


Special round trip summer fares 
include stop-off at 


Glacier National Park 


Open June 15 to Sept. 15 


It is none too early to plan your Northwest trip 
now. Travel on the de luxe New Oriental Lim- 
ited, finest of Northwest trains. 


Mail coupon now. Or write specially for infor- 


a dependable : 
railway mation not covered by coupon. 


de luxe train —no extra fare 
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A. J. Dickinson, Room 712, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. ene 
O I am interested in a trip to Pacific Northwest Adventure Land including stop-off in 1 
‘Glacier National Park. | 
O I am interested in a general tour of Glacier National Park. I 
OI am interested in a (Glacier-Yellowstone) Burlington Escorted Tour. 1 
OI am interested ir an Alaskan Tour. i 
NN iresthcineatiadaciistics , ae a aad eer ea uaa seal aol : 
NAD : 
a ene om —— ewe a J 
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A Glorious Trip 


Including trip from your home to New York, Havana, 
the Panama Canal, California, and return to 
your starting point —Go this summer 


Here is a trip that is more than a perfect Stopovers at many points. Your ticket is 
vacation, more than a delightful rest, it is | good from April 15 to November 30, 1926. 
an educational tour as well. The return trip east is made on any di- 


Eighteen cool days at sea aboard a pa-_ rect rail route. A wonderful cruise and 
latial President Liner—the newest and rail trip combined. Every comfort and lux- 
finest ships in this service— meals and ury. 
berth included in the fare. You enjoy a And the fare is but $350 round trip. 
commodious outside room, broad decks, This includes the fare from your starting 
a world-famous cuisine, point to New York, the cruise to Califor- 


You sail from New York, visit Havana, ia and the return to the city from which 


see the gigantic Panama Canal and then You Started. 
sail northward on the Pacific to Los An- Full information from any ticket or tour- 
geles and San Francisco. ist agent or 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE 
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y Palatial steamers. An all night ride on beautiful 
Lake Erie—to or from Niagara Falls. 

Every teacher should see this marvelous scenic wonder—at 

the gateway to Canada’s Summer Resorts. Cedar Point, Put- 

in-Bay, Toledo and Detroit are other famous recreation snots 

easily available. Enjoy this cool, restful and refreshing break 

in your journey by rail or auto. 

Our new 32-page Tourist Guide with complete information 

and maps will be mailed free—on request. Then merely ask 
your Ticket Agent or Tourist Agency for tickets via C& B 
Line. Your rail ticket is good on our boats. New Tourist 
Auto Rate—$7.50. 


Daily Steamers May 15 to November 15th 


Each way—each night—between Cleveland and FARE 
Buffalo, leaving 9:00 P.M; arriving 7:00A.M. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Co, 
Cleveland, Ohio . 


as 


Four 
C & B Steamers 
in. Daily Service 








taining these young fish to the streams 
in which they will be _ liberated. 
Throughout, the treatment is in ac- 
cord with scientific principles reached 
after study and investigation of the 
life history of each kind of fish—the 
spawning, development, growth, and 
conditions of natural habitat. As eggs 
packed in moss and ice can be sent 
long distances, Government spawn- 
takers often go out with fishing fleets, 
and take and preserve the eggs from 
the fish caught, thus saving millions 
of eggs. 

Our Fisheries Bureau further pro- 
tects the industry by prescribing cer- 
tain restrictions as to methods of fish- 
ing, size of fish that may be taken 
from the water, etc. Thus, on the New 
England coast, cod, haddock, pollock, 
and lobsters may be fished for only un- 
der such conditions as are prescribed 
by that Bureau; in the Atlantic 
streams, yellow and white perch, sal- 
mon, shad, and striped bass are pro- 
tected; in interior waters, bass, trout, 
and many kinds of game and food fish 
are protected; in the Great Lakes, 
trout, pike, whitefish, and perch are 
protected; along the coasts, oysters, 
terrapin, and lobsters must be a cer- 
tain size before they may be taken 
from the waters; along the Pacific 
coast, where salmon canneries have 
increased in number and volume of 
business to an alarming extent, our 
Government imposes a tax on each 
salting or canning establishment un- 
less it puts back into the streams one 
thousand fry for every ten cases of 
salmon canned. This has proved a 
very wise measure, for many private 
hatcheries have been established by 
the big companies which put back into 
the rivers thousands of fish yearly. 

In spite of these and other protec- 
tive measures, Secretary Hoover’s re- 
port to the United States Fisheries 
Association points out some grave facts. 
He says that the supply of river her- 
ring, striped bass, crabs, oysters, lob- 
sters, and sea trout is decreasing at an 
alarming rate. The Chesapeake Bay 
supply of fish and oysters has decreased 
50 per cent in the last twenty years; 
salmon have practically disappeared 
from the Atlantic coast; shad have de- 
creased more than 70 per cent; only 
2 per cent of the amount of sturgeon 
caught in the Great Lakes forty years 
ago are now available; thirty years 
ago the lobster catch was three times 
what it is now. 

Why is this true? Added to the in- 
creased demands made on the fish sup- 
ply by those who make a business of 
fishing, we must consider the inroads 
of the amateur fisherman and the 
sportsman. With the increase of good 
roads and of the automobile, there has 
been a corresponding increase in fish- 
ing for fun. A season now registers 
2,000,000 anglers; in 1920 one state is- 
sued 200,000 individual licenses, and of 
course in every state there are many 
unlicensed anglers. Our greatest cause 
of concern is the pollution of waters. 
The fish of many considerable areas 
have been killed because their waters 
have become contaminated by _ the 
emptying into them of sewage and the 
chemical residues from mills and fac- 
tories. For awhile oil-burning ships 
were a source of destruction, but that 
matter is now being successfully han- 
dled. The question of city, mill and 
mining refuse, however, is one of vital 
concern. New York City is even now 
facing a threat of severe penalties that 
may be imposed by our Government, in 
spite of the fact that over a period of 
years vigorous measures have been 
taken by the city for the control of this 
nuisance. 

Let us briefly summarize what has 
been done through the efforts of our 
Fisheries Associations and Fisheries 
Bureau. Congress has enacted legis- 
lation for controlling the pollution of 
coastal waters by oil-carrying and oil- 
burning ships; the Pacific Coast Hal- 
ibut Treaty has been negotiated with 
Canada; the Alaska Salmon Fish Con- 
servation Bill was put through Con- 
gress after three years of controversy; 
the Upper Mississippi Fish and Game 
Refuge Bill has secured the streams of 
that region as breeding grounds; some 
degree of co-operation between the 
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Ideal Vacation Tours: 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Average Summer Temperature 77° 


A Unique and Thrilling 


Summer Vacation 


8 Day Tours--$95.00 


and up, includinglevery expense for Steamer, Hotel 
and fascinating Side Trips. Longer Tours in proportion. 
A delightful Ocean Voyage—A 
quaint Foreign Country— All 
Sports and the amazing marvels 
of Crystal Caves and Sea Gardens 


Ady Sailing Twice Weekly 
V via Luxurious Transatlantic Liners 
“FORT VICTORIA” & 
* “FORT ST. GEORGE” 
For Illustrated Booklet Write 
FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York City 
or any Local Tourist Agent 










St. George Hotel, Bermuda 
U iad —Unique location commanding won- 
wi y derful views. Unsurpassed 
f service. Magnificent tiled, heat- 
Yt g#&S ed and covered swimming pool. 
Golf and all other sports. 




















0 eC TOURS WITHIN 
YOUR MEANS 
Choice accommodations still avail- 
able for our Select, Escorted, all expense in- 
clusive Groups. ‘Ihe Best at Moderate Cost. 
Also space on all steamers for independent 
travelers. Correspondence solicited, 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


1819 Broadway, New York. Est. 1895 











‘‘Arlington Operated’’ 


Hotel Ansonia 


Broadway, 73rd to 74th Streets 
New York City 


12 minutes from Pennsylvania and 
Grand Central Stations 


5 minutes to Theatres and Shopping 
District 


1260 ROOMS 


(All Outside) 


New York’s most complete 
hotel. Everything for com- 
fort and convenience of 
our guests. 


Two Restaurants 
Open from 6:30 A.M. until midnight 


* Music oH Dancing 
2 Radio Orchestras 
Ladies’ Turkish Bath 
Beauty Parlor Drug Store 
Barber Shop 
Stock Broker’s Office 
All in the Ansonia Hotel 


TRANSIENT RATES 


300 Rooms and Bath - $3.50 per day 
Large double Rooms, twin beds, Bath 
$6.00 per day 
Parlor Bedroom and Bath, 2 persons 
$7.00 per day 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 
A restful hotel—away from all the noise 
and “‘dirt” of the “‘Roaring Forties.”” No 


coal smoke, our steam plant equipped oil 
fuel. Coolest Hotel in New York in Summer. 


The Ansonia 


In Conjunction with the Hotels Colonial, 
Anderson, Richmond and Cosmopolitan 


‘‘Arlington Operated’’ 
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12 days to Rio de Janeiro on 
fast, finely appointed Munson 
Liners—a week in Brazil’s bril- 
liant capital and nearby beaches 
and mountain resorts — back 
home in one month. Visit 
Montevideo—and Buenos Aires, 
Paris of the Western World. 
All that Europe has to offer 
plus modern, sumptuously ap- 
pointed hotels without uncom- 
fortable crowding and at sur- 
prisingly low rates. 

Rio de Janeiro Santos 
Montevideo - Buenos Aires 


Because of Brazil’s sub-tropical 
location, delightfully temperate 
weather prevails during our 
Spring and Summer. In the 
Argentine, it’s cool enough to 
permit of zestful enjoyment of 
Buenos Aires’ gay, social sea- 
son, 

Modern 21,000 Ton Steamers 
Pan America American Legion 
Western World Southern Cross 


Fastest Time—Sailings fort- 
nightly from New York. 


Send for tour suggestions 


MUNSON 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


or authorized tourist agencies. 
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Educational 
Tours For Men and 


Women 


EUROPE 1926 


66 DAYS 


$395 AND UP 


WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 
Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd St., New York 

















Distinctive Sight Seeing 















BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO -HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way -Interesting-Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. Address 



























ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 





TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19— 
Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


— Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days, $370-$615. 


CAlso tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 


DEAN & DAWSON, LrTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


states of our Union for annual pro- 
tection has been secured. 

What does each one of these meas- 
ures suggest to you? What part have 
the citizens in carrying forward these 
measures? 

Suggested topics for pupil reports— 

1. The Part My Own State Takes in 
This Work of Conservation. 

2. Things Being Done to Conserve 
the Life and Happiness of the Fisher- 
man. 


Suggested activities— 

1. Read Captains Courageous. 

2. Get a copy of The Fishing Ga- 
zette, New York City, the official organ 
of the Fisheries Association. 

3. Learn what you can of fishing for 
— during the World War. 

. “Listen in” on “Fish on the Air,” 
a pa of radio talks from station 
WEAF given alternate Fridays of the 
year 1926 by the New York Aquarium. 


What’s Right with Education? 


(Continued from page 26) 


In the fourth place, there is cause 
for happiness in the essential right- 
ness of the attitude of American edu- 
cation toward the individual child and 
his needs. Despite the fears of the 
critics, there is little danger that Am- 
erican education will standardize chil- 
dren to a common level. The public 
school does promote unity. Put the 
children of various races, creeds, and 
classes together, and under the in- 
fluence of humane teaching there will 
certainly result a weakening of preju- 
dice and a strengthening of common 
bonds. 

A result of this kind is not open to 
objection. Indeed, in the hope of it 
education exists. If our children may 
learn to know one another better and 
thus become better able to live and 
work happily with one another, then 
there is a chance that the foolish prej- 
udices that afflict an adult and more 
perverse generation may in time dis- 
appear. 

"On the other hand, one of the most 
significant of modern school trends is 
that which recognizes education as a 
process that must affect the individual 
child before it can fully affect the 
group. Everywhere education is pro- 
viding more intelligently and more 
effectively for the individual child and 
his needs. Not only in those unusual 
school systems where experiments are 
tried on the grand scale, but to some 
degree in every classroom, the effect 
of the scientific method is reflected in 
the efforts that are being made to have 
instruction react favorably upon each 
member of the class. 

Never have parents had less reason 
to fear the neglect of their boys and 
girls as individuals. “Give the child 
his chance,” seems to be the slogan of 
American education to-day. It is a 
splendid thing to realize that we are 
recognizing the child as the unit of 
educational approach—although appre- 
ciating the still larger fact that he is 
a social being whose rights and obli- 
gations are incapable of separation 
from the group of which he is a part. 

While education (like all human 
activity) has its failures, it is not it- 
self a failure. It is to-day a most 
dynamic force. Test any phase of it 
and you will be more impressed with 
the larger good than with the smaller 
defects. There would be joy in re- 
viewing its manifold activities. This 
paper must be content with these four 
major points: That education has won 
and now holds popular confidence; that 
it has moved definitely into the scien- 
tific field, thus opening the way to its 
own constant betterment; that it is 
finding its objectives, not the least 
among them the relation of education 
to life; and finally, that it exalts not 
the book nor the method nor the teach- 
er, but the child who is the symbol of 
that future for which education exists. 


But it was in making education not 
only common to all, but in some sense 
compulsory on all, that the destiny of 
the free republic of America was 
practically settled.—James Russell 





At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 
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In 63,000 schools, 
youngsters compete 
to see who has the 
best record in clean 
hands, clean faces 


and the daily bath. 








g ita game— 


Send for these Wash-up Charts 
one for each pupil—FREE 


How much pleasanter teaching 
would be if children would only 
come to school clean. 

It’s not easy, ordinarily, to 
make pupils wash when they 
should. Lifebuoy has just about 
solved this difficult problem with 
the Wash-up Chart—now used 
successfully in over 63,000 
schools. 


Start your pupils on this 
road to health 


You’ll be amazed at their eager- 
ness to keep up a 100% record of 


clean hands, clean faces, and the 
daily bath, It’s based on competi- 
tion—and you know what a great 
incentive that is. 

Of course we urge the use of 
Lifebuoy. Lifebuoy stands for 
antiseptic cleanness—helps you 
make clearer the relation of 
cleanness to health. Besides, chil- 
dren universally love Lifebuoy— 
the clean, antiseptic odor of it, 
vanishing soquickly—thetingling, 
good feeling they get after a Life- 
buoy bath. 

And Lifebuoy is pure—its 
orange-red is the color of pure 





palm fruit oil. 
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Teach them to keep clean 
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HEALTH SOAP 


Get your pupils firmly 
“ =, ie] grounded in habits of clean- 
a’ es Saptes 4ecgs San ness and health that in 
WASH~UP CHART [alti Pledge many cases will last for life. 
ieemctsaees mee | SEs Clip the cou- 
ceatdmetiedadseame | fess yon and mail 
# gold ear if you have earned one. I 7 
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Wednesday +}; LEVER BROS. CO., Dept. 15, Cambridge, Mass. | 
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: ursday |) a pupils in my school, Please | 
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oe oor Me: Mies Bel ee ing out the Clean Hands Health Campaign, | 
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ENJOY YOUR TRIP 












Take The Olympian 


HE “OLYMPIAN” operates in daily service over the “Mil- 

waukee’s” more than 2,000-mile transcontinental line con- 

necting Chicago with Seattle and Tacoma. It serves en 
route the cities of Milwaukee, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Aberdeen, 
Miles City, Butte, Missoula, and Spokane, besides many inter- 
mediate communities. All of its equipment, including the 
sleeping cars, is “Milwaukee” owned and operated. Every train 
attendant is a “Milwaukee” employe. Every mile of its way be- 
tween the Great Lakes and Puget Sound is over “Milwaukee” 
steel. And where its shining trail leads for two full days through 
the mountain scenes of grandest America, “THE OLYMPIAN” 
is drawn by electric power. Behind the mightiest locomotives in 
the world, the beautiful train speeds smoothly, silently, smoke- 
lessly across the mountain wall. “This,” as Edison observed, 
“is the last word in railway transportation!” 
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The Observation-Club Car 


HIS is your club and the parlor of your speeding home 

aboard “THE OLYMPIAN.” Large, deep-cushioned chairs 

invite to restful relaxation, while you visit with interesting 
companions, read, or through the wide, clear windows observe 
the shifting scene. In this car are several of the exclusive 
features of “OLYMPIAN” service for your comfort and conven- 
ience. In a private nook, inviting desks fitted with stationery 
and materials, and a library of magazines and books of fiction, 
biography, and travel; a buffet, with a courteous servitor always 
in attendance, serving beverages and light refreshments; a large 
separate room for smoking and cards; barber shop (oh, yes, all 
the latest styles in bobs), valet service, and bath. Late news 
bulletins are brought aboard en route, and every afternoon 
there is a charming complimentary little function, the after- 
noon tea served in the club-car drawing-room with one of the 
ladies acting as hostess. 
















Extremely Low Fares 

So, In effect May 15th, daily to September 30th, to the 

Pacific Coast. Return limit Oct. 31st. Liberal stop 

overs en route and choice of routes returning. 
Descriptive literature free on request 


‘6 GEO. B. HAYNES, General Passenger Agent 
711 New Union Station, Chicago, Ill, 


Chicago Milwaukee &Stfaul Railway 
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| ness in a land of generous rain. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Vacation Possibilities 


OFFERED BY OUR GREAT NORTH- 
WEST 
(Continued from page 55) 


tinct types; the grand monoliths of the 
Montana Bitter Root Mountains, rug- 
ged, massive, naked, awe-inspiring; 
and, after we had passed Spokane and 
its vast fertile “inland empire,” the 
Cascade Mountains, warm, protective, 
lovable, fragrant with eternal “4 

X- 
quisite scene crowded exquisite scene. 
One of the loveliest was Snoqualmie 


Falls, twenty-five miles east of Seattle. | 


This beautiful city has climbed its 


numerous hills to overlook the Sound | 


at its front door and, within its con- 
fines, Lake Washington and Lake 
Union. Lake Washington is more than 
twenty miles long, and is boulevard 
bounded. Great ships from the sea 
dock in Lake Union. 

The charm of Seattle is in its con- 


trasts—salt air that has the balminess’ 


of summer and the invigorating tang 
of winter, that is redolent with a 
Southland’s roses and pungent with a 
Northland’s_ spruce, fir, and _ pine; 
whimsies of April nine months of the 
year; early morning groping through 
a London fog, which is promise of sun- 
shine by eleven o’clock. To-day a mys- 
tic haze encompasses the city, shutting 
out the landscape. To-morrow the 
haze lifts, revealing clear, clean-cut 
mountain ranges. Towering like giants 
above their ridges are Mount Baker to 


' the north, and to the south Mount 


Rainier, glacier-domed, reaching great 
ice fingers down its slopes. Mount 
Rainier, in Indian lore, was called 
Tacoma Peak. 

Siwash Indians, stocky, short-legged 
from tribal years in canoes, squat in 
the streets with their trinkets. Their 
names recall the colorful past: Puy- 
allup, Snoquomish, Nisqually, Sno- 
qualmie!- Seattle has linked herself 
to her traditions with the totem pole 
on Pioneer Square. It is sixty feet 
high, and was carved from a single 
cedar, by the Indians of Tongass Is- 
land. On it is a weird company of 
vertically placed sentinels: vulture- 
eyed, eagle-nosed faces; bodies with 
wings where arms should be; frog- 
like creatures with retreating eyes; 


| bold bull faces; parrot beaks; hands 


and feet like rudimentary organs; 
countenances red, green, yellow, and 
brown. 

In the Puget Sound country I have 
enjoyed many things that I never can 
forget. I have followed an old skid 
road into the forest through bracken 
growing higher than my head. Idling 
on Lake Washington in a canoe, I have 
read by daylight at nine o’clock at 
night. I have sat up in bed at three 
o’clock in the morning to watch the 
mountains grow pink under a rising 
sun. I have seen salmon leaping the 
rapid streams, going back, with their 
remarkable instinct, to spawn in the 
waters of their birth. I have smelled 
the first sweet rain which puts out the 
forest fires in the fall. I have felt the 
lure of Alaska when its builders “came 
out” for the winter to diffuse its glam- 
our in Seattle’s hotels. 

I have spent week-ends on the Sound 
in a sailboat, exploring winding sunlit 
channels among the verdant islands; 
riding the deck in a slicker, face up- 
turned to the slanting rain; feeding the 
squawking sea gulls which trailed us 
hour on hour; watching the phos- 
phorescence at night play like leaping 
fire in the waters. Vividly I shall re- 
call the refreshing sleep; the gray 
dawn and gray waters’ glimpsed 
through the porthole; eager running 
to plain meals; the utter relaxation. 

My crowning experience in this part 
of the country was my first trip to 
Mount Rainier, the mountain which 
epitomizes the Puget Sound country, 
with its deep green forests, falling 
waters and mirroring lakes, flowers, 
heights, and endless new things to do. 
With the surrounding country it has 
been made a national park, and ac- 
cessible. 

The four-hour motor trip through 
forest country, over hard-surfaced 
roads, was a delight in itself. Then, 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


(Revised and Enlarged Edition) 
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Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs isa 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing. 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 
sacred songs, classical songs, inspirational 
songs, songs for special occasions, an ex- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a com- 
plete list of national and patriotic songs 
and an unusually large and desirable col- 
lection of songs for Christmas. There are 
also a number of rounds and several tunes 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet every need. 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed from newly 
engraved plates on a good quality of paper, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’? which is very tough and durable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 12 or more copies, 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. Special rate on or- 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped. to one address, $13.00 a 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me “argo 

Alouette zast Rose of Summer 
America ; — Provoker, A 
America the Beautiful zead, Kindly Light 
Annie Laurie 4 Row 


Auld Lang Syne 














Baa! Baa! Black Sheep Loch Lomond 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Long Trail, The 
.oreley, Th 


e 
sovo’s Old Sweet Song 
wuther’s Cradle Hymn 
facDonald’s Farm 
March of Men of Harlech 


public 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Broom, The (Round) 
uu og, The 
ie Back to Old 


Carry Me 

veqney Marseillaise Hymn 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Cradle Song—Brahms Michigan, My Michigan 
Darling Nelly Gray tummy Song, The 
Deck the Hall My Bonnie [Thee 


Dixie [Thine Eyes My Faith Looks Up to 
Drink to Me Only Wiib My Old Kentucky Home 
Farmer, The Nearer, My God, to Thee 
Farmyard, The O Little Town of Beth- 


First Noel, The lehem 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton O Me! O My! (A Toast) 
Old Black Joe 


ay. the Troubadour 
Go Old Folks at Home 


own, Moses. g 
God_ Be With You Till Old QOaken Bucket, The 

We Meet — ‘ Onward, Christian Sol- 
God Bless ur Native diers 


Land 
Good Night (Round) 





e 
Perfect Day 
Reuben and Rachel 





Good Night, Ladies Robin Adair 

Graduation Song Robin Redbreast 
Gymnastic Relief, A Rocked _in the Cradle of 
Hail to the Chief the Deep 

Hark! The Herald Angels Scotland’s Burning 


ing { Tara’s Halls 
Harp That Once Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet. Home 
How Can I Leave Thee 

M oO 

Tilinois 
Indian Lullaby 
In the Gloaming 
It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul 
Jingle Bells 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Joy to the World 


Juanita 
Kathleen Mavourneen | 
Keep the Home Fires 


zoning "i 
Keller’s American Hymn 
Killarney 


(Round) 

Silent Night 

Smiles 

Solomon Levi 

Spanish Cavalier,The [The 

Star Spangled Banner, 

Sweet and Low [ivt 

Swing Low, Sweet Char- 

There’s Music in the Air 

Three Fishermen, The 

Vacant Chair, The 

We Three Kings of 
Orient e 

When the Swallows 
Ilomeward F 

When You and I Were 
young, Maggie 

While Shepherds Watched 
heir Flocks _ bi 

Work, for the Night is 

Coming 











And 102 other songs just as good. 


Send today for as many copies of the 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs as you 
need for your school. You will find it the 
biggest value ever offered in a song book. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, Iowa 
Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 

(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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. 9 Free 


Booklets to 
help you 


If you are still unde- 
cided, these books will 
be of material aid in 
making a decision. 


If you are going any- 
where West or to the 
- Great North Woods 
of Wisconsin, they will 
give you a very com- 
prehensive descrip- 
tion of the places you 
willsurely wantto visit. 


In short, they will 
show you how to get 
the most for your va- 
cation dollar. 


They are yours for 
the asking. Just fill 
out and mail the cou- 
pon below. 






Fares 


Summer 
Mail thisy 


SEB BBS SSS SSS SSS SSS Sees 
C. A. Cairns, Pass’r Traffic Mér., 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
226 West Jackson St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me the booklets checked, 
without any obligations to me. 
Wisconsin’s Land O’ Lakes 
Black Hills of South Dakota 
Colorado 
California 
Pacific Northwest 
Yellowstone National Park 
Zion National Park 
Jasper Nutional Park 
Dude Ranch Country of Wyoming 
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within the park, through great aisles 
of silent tree-giants, glimpsing bois- 
terous waterfalls and rushing torrents 
of white glacier water, we wound our 
way, up and up, to the lovely mile-high 
Paradise Valley. Here flowers and 
glacier meet. Paradise Inn sleeps all 
winter buried under a white mantle, 
and the avalanche lilies, which are 
harbingers of spring, push their buds 
up through the snow. 

Quartered at the inn or in the near- 
by camp, one finds numberless appeals 
to new adventure. There are many 
hikes to take; horseback rides on gla- 
cial ridges; ice caves to explore; and 
glaciers to climb. Woolen jackets and 
knickers, stout shoes, stout walking 
sticks, and stout hearts—these are the 
requisites for glacier climbing. The 
first three are furnished at the park; 
but only those already possessed of the 
stoutest hearts essay the strenuous 
two-day climb, with Swiss guides, to 
the summit of the largest extinct vol- 
cano in America (outside of Alaska), 
14,408 feet above the sea level. 

Such is the Puget Sound country! 


The Socialized Recitation 


(Continued from page 36) 


room. Very likely she is seated in a 
classroom seat—just one of the class. 

You probably remember the time 
when the teacher sat on a platform at 
the front of the room. From her 
throne on high she issued all rules of 
conduct, passed all judgments, and did 
much disciplining. Paradoxical, was 
it not—using an autocratic system for 
training people to live in a democracy? 

Now the teacher’s leadership is felt 
rather than displayed. She is more 
skillful in making suggestions or, better 
still, in suggesting them. To manage 
so that the child sees the need for im- 
provement, or to lead in such a manner 
that the child has a desire to do better, 
is more to be commended than just 
making rules and enforcing them. A 
teacher of this type is a real leader, 
but in no sense a dictator. 

How can such a teacher’s influence 
be measured? What means is there 
for discovering how much advance- 
ment has been made in a school year in 
self-reliance, confidence, initiative, po- 
liteness, kindness in giving criticism 
and graciousness in accepting criticism, 
and so on, on the part of the pupils? 
In this day we measure advancement 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, in fact, 
every school subject, by means of 
standardized tests. These tests have 
great value, for they give a teacher 
important information about the con- 
dition of her class. They show her the 
weak spots in order that she may 
strengthen them. 

How will the teacher’s ability to 
make children live together agreeably 
be measured? It cannot be measured. 
It is one of those intangible things 
which cannot be squared off and made 
to fit any test. It is so far-reaching 
that only years can prove what value 
it has. Even then it would be impos- 
sible to gather all the data concerning 
one teacher so that you might judge 
her fairly. 


The Surprise Box 
By Mildred Byrnes 


I secured a cigar box which I cov- 
ered with bright colored poster paper. 
In large letters I wrote the words 
“Surprise Box” on a small piece of 
white paper which I pasted on the box 
over the colored paper. The surprise 
box consisted of slips of paper on 
which were written the many different 
things which children can do. To ilius- 
trate, I will give two of these sugges- 
tions: 

1. Get a story from one of the 
folders; read this, and write five good 
questions on it. 

2. Make a list of all the things in 
the room that are made of wood. 
Post your list. 

The second, third, and fourth grades 
enjoy the surprise box after their les- 
sons are finished. Each day I add new 
surprises to the box and remove the 
old ones. 
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Your most 
Important 


consideration — 


Vacation 


As you rest and fit yourself for your 
work, so will your work progress and 


success attend you. 


q 






0 
Istana 


That’s why your vacation is most 


important. 


And that’s why the Rock Island’s big “three 


vacations in one” should interest you this season. 






































Coloraclo 


Yellowstome 
Calitiorma 


THREE VACATIONS 
One Low Round Trip Fare 


Rest in the West—in the shadow of 
the mighty Colorado Rockies, amid 
the natural wonders of Yellowstone 
and in the romantic environment of 
California. Enjoy an educational trip 
that will afford a delightful opportu- 
nity for mental relaxation and change. 








Rock Island Complete Travel Serv- 
ice Bureaus in All Principal Cities 


For detailed information mail the coupon below 


L. M. Allen, Vice President, 
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Rock Island Lines, 742A La Salle St. Station, Chicago, IIl. 
Send without cost your publication on [7] Colorado, [7] Yellowstone Park, ["] California 


(please check book or books desired) and let me have full particu 


trip that will include any one or all three regions. 


regarding the cost of a 
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Offices: 
Boston 
833 Washington St. 
Buffalo 
11 So. Division St. 


Chicago 
108 W. Adams St. 
Cincinnati 
406 Traction Bldg. 


Clev eland 
948 Unton TrustBldg. 
Detroit 
1269 Griswold St. 


Duluth 
430 W. Supertor St. 
Kansas City 
834-36 an, . Exchange 
Bldg. 


Los Angeles 
607 So.Grand Ave. 
Minneapolis 
618 Second Ave.South 
New York 
605 Fifth Avenue 
Phila delphia 
Franklin TrusiBldg. 
1500 C hesinu i St. 
Pitts burgh 
605 Park Bldg. 
Portland, Me. 
Grand Trunk Ry.Sta. 
Portian d, Ore. 
123 Third Si. 


St. Louis 
306 Merch .L acledeBlag. 


St. Paul 
83 East F ifih St. 
San Francisco 
689 Market St. 


Seattle 
1329 Fourth Ave, 
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OLIDAY in Canada. Let the 
Canadian National Railways 
help you choose the ideal spot from 
the thousand or more seashore, 
mountain or woodland resorts. 


The Wonderful Resorts of the Maritime Province: The . 
delightful seashore of Nova Scotia; salmon fishing in the j 
waters of New Brunswick; the sandy beaches and , 

quiet pastoral scenery of Prince Edward Island promise 
you aioyful vacation that is different. 


Quebec Resorts: French Canada, with its old-time customs 
and old-world atmosphere, offers you a holiday in a setting 
refreshingly new. 


The Highlands of Ontario: Fishermen joy in the great fishing 
grounds of Timagami and Algonquin Park forest reserves. 
Those interested in sports on land and water will find com- 
plete happiness at Lake of Bays or Muskoka. The 30,000 
islands of Georgian Bay, and the East Coast of Lake Huron 
offer new vacation thrills in a land of wondrous beauty. 







Minaki: A splendid golf course set amid a fisherman's paradise 
—situated a little east of Winnipeg. Splendid hotel, dancing, 
all water sports, scenery unsurpassed. 


Jasper National Park: Come to this mountain 
wonderland in the Canadian Rockies. Swim, 
golf, ride, hike, climb amid 4400 square miles of 
unrivalled Alpine scenery. Stop at Jasper Park 
Lodge. Rates $6.50 a day up—American Plan. 
Jasper Golf Week, September 11th to 18th. 





For further information call at our nearest office or send this coupon 
Please send me the booklets checked : 


(0 Ontario Resorts Jasper Park Lodge O Maritime Province Resorts 





1 Quebec Resorts 0) Minaki 0) Tourist Map of Canada 
Name TT TTT TTT TTT 
Address City Stai 
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Shake it into Your Shoes 
Sprinkle it into the Foot-bath 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


THE ANTISEPTIC, HEALING POWDER FOR THE FEET 
Takes the friction from the shoe, relieves the pain of 
corns, bunions, calluses and sore spots, freshens the 
feet and gives new vigor. 


Makes Tight or New Shoes Feel Easy 
At night, when your feet are tired, sore and swollen 
from excessive dancing or walking, sprinkle Allen’s 
FootsEase in the foot-bath and enjoy the bliss of 
feet without an ache. 

Over One Million five hundred thousand pounds of powder for 
the feet were used by our Army and Navy during the war. 
We will send a supply of FOOT-EASE Walking Dolls for 
Kindergarten use to any teacher, upon request. Address 
ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 














This Genuine ONLY 
Walrus Leather Bag $2.00 


Here is a HANDY BAG, neat and graceful in design and ap- 
pearance, made of solid Walrus leather. You will carry it any- 
where for various purposes with pride and satisfaction in its 
quality and appearance. Overlapping steel frame, leather cov- 
ered at_top, makes it rainproof when closed. The leather is 
soft and flexible, the grips are comfortable and full size, the 
strap is full grain leather and will outwear any other grade of 
fastening strap. Full sewed and_ handles _ re-inforced with 
nickel rivets. Has steel yoke and reinforced bottom with nick- 
el stops. Full lined with good quality lining anchored at top, 
bottom and_ sides, with special inside pocket. Full 15 inches 
Jong, 5 inches wide and 10 inches high, BLACK OR TAN. 
Sent prepaid upon receipt of $2.00. Money immediately re- 
funded if not perfectly satisfied. 

SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 225 Fourth Ave., New York 





WHY NOT spend Spring, Summer and 
Fall gathering butterflies, 
insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
x 1 to $7 each ; simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, hy ae Be TG 
rice-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my Il- DY Yas}: “7 §6gome folder, 25c. Ov: ice. 
[eatrated Prospectus before sending butter- i: *4 f _ FINI ea co. 
ies INCLAIR. Dealer in Insects, 
Cept. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Calif. 


tions, Some wor 


jes. _MR. 


areeiie os send ue eis A by - <—| 
20c for six prints. Fria ox? enlargementin 
ernig 


242 Bel? Ave. va. '€ 











The Teaching of Arithmetic 


(Continued from page 34) 


represent one-fourth of twenty-four, or 
six, and that if one-fifth equals six, 
five-fifths, or the whole, will equal 
thirty. Therefore, the boy originally 
had thirty pieces of candy. 

Again, if the pupil will imagine the 
transaction being dramatized, he will 
often see what he could not otherwise 
see. Sometimes a detailed analysis of 
a problem will help him to see how to 
solve all problems of a given type. 
Still other problems will always be 
solved by formula, as, for example, 
problems requiring the area of a circle. 

Pupils who continually have trouble 
with problems may have some special 
difficulty that the teacher will have to 
find and, if posible, remove. Such 
special difficulties may arise from any 
one or any combination of the follow- 
ing traits: (1) inability to read a 
problem intelligently; (2) ignorance of 
the meaning of the terms used in 
problems, such terms, for example, as 
per and area; (8) a lazy tendency 
to guess how to solve it, instead of an 
earnest attempt to think through the 
problem; (4) inability to grasp a sit- 
uation that is not concretely pre- 
sented; and (5) a tendency to over- 
look small but important points. The 
diagnosis and removal of difficulties 
are problems that confront the arith- 
metic teacher. 


MorTIvATING THE WorRK 


Arithmetic work should be made to 
seem interesting and vital to the pupil 
by making it apply to and function in 
his daily life, and by making him see 
how large a place it occupies in all 
constructive activities, in business, and 
in the management of the home. This 
can be done through projects, real or 
imaginary, of various kinds connected 
with various activities. No opportu- 
nity should be missed to use a current 
community or neighborhood interest 
for the purpose of giving motive power 
and life to the arithmetic class. If a 
house is being built near the school, 
use a lesson period to discuss with the 
class the various ways in which arith- 
metic makes it possible to build the 
house. In the upper grades the whole 
process, from buying a lot and giving 
the mortgage to estimating the amount, 
the cost, and the kind of insurance to 
secure, can be taken up and used as 
a means of review of mensuration, per- 
centage, and various types of problem 
solving. If the circus comes to town, 
estimates can be made of the cost of 
feeding the animals or paying the acro- 
bats. In this way arithmetic will be 
brought home to the community. Some 
real problems and projects of various 
kinds are sugested below. The re- 
sourceful teacher can add many more 
as she needs them. 

What would it cost to buy shoes for 
all the pupils in this room? 

How much did it cost to paint the 
schoolroom? To paint all the rooms? 

Estimate the living expenses of a 
family for a month. 

What would it cost to buy pencils 
(books, tabiets, ink, or. anything else) 
for the class? For the whole school? 

How are the attendance percentages 
figured out to determine what room 
has the highest percentage for the 
month? 

Such problems are to be used only 
when they fit into the general plan 
of the work; but the teacher will al- 
ways be able to think of vital, interest- 
ing problems connected with the nat- 
ural interests of the children, that are 
relevant to the work being done. 

For further reading on the subject 
of arithmetic and for special help on 
any phase of the work, the teacher will 
find any of the following books helpful. 

Klapper—The Teaching of Arith- 
metic. 

Brown and Coffman—How to Teach 
Arithmetic. 

Osborne—Corrective Arithmetic. 

Parker—Types of Elementary Teach- 
ing and Learning. (Chapter VII.) 

Thomas—Training for Effective 
Study. (Special topics; see index.) 

Boraas—Teaching to Think. (Spe- 
cial topics; see index.) 
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WANTED 


IDEAS FOR SEATWORK 


We pay you well for all ideas 
and materials accepted for pub- 
lication. 























Your suggestions will be care- 
fully examined by our editorial 
department under the direction of 


GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS, Ph. D. 
Cleveland School of Education 


Nationally famous for his num- 
erous books and magazine writ- 
ings and researches in classroom 
problems and activities. 


Send us any devices or suggestions 
which you think suitable for use as 
Self-supervised Seatwork, lesson plans, 
individual instruction plans, or any- 
thing to help the pupil learn more 
easily and help the teacher improve 
her class work. 


Our sample envelope illustrating 
more than 100 new Harter Seatwork 
Sets now available will be sent to you 
for 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Harter School Supply Co. 
2048 East 71st Street, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 















CUSTOMER 
Just to Introduce 


RADEX DIAMONDS 


The most radiant, perfect substitute for real diamonds, 
RADEX GEMS are worn by fashionable society with- 
out fear of detection, 
We will send you choice of solitaire or dinner ring, 
beautiful Sterling Silver mounting, postpaid on 
receipt of $1.00, our regular $3.00 value. Send 
$1.00, your name, address and string 
showing size, 


$1.00 Is All You Pay 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied. | 


RADEX SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Dept. J-5 





Providence, R. 1. 











TWENTY-FIVE CALLING CARDS 
FREE OF COST 


With Every Order for Individual Stationery 


200 Sheets $ | OO 


100 Envelopes 


A High Grade white bond paper size 6x7 inches with 
, envelopes to match, printed in dark blue ink, A real 
smooth writing surface. The stationery of a thou- 
sand uses, inexpensive but indispensable. 
In ordering, be sure and write or print your name and 
address very plainly. Enclose with $1.00 ($1.10 west 
of Denver and outside of the U.S.)and your stationery 
will be forwarded immediately, postage postpaid. 


THE OSBORNE PRESS, 
Division of The Osborne Specialty Company, 
Camden, New York 






















Own ort, own Underwood [img 
Model 5! Why takeless whenour 

rebuilt plan brings this ace of all 
writing machines at a big saving 
and on easy monthly terms! 





‘se 
foray snore and 
valuable Typewriti 
i 


cata- j 
ual ing Manual © . 
PMAN- WARDMPG.CO2475 Shipman Ride. Chicave 
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AT ONCE: FIVE LADIES TO TRAVEL, 


demonstrate and sell dealers well known toilet 
goods line; $30 to $75 per week; railroad fare paid. 
Write atonce. GOODRICH DRUG COMPANY, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman's 
Medical College, Chicago College ‘of ‘Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cure of superfluous fair and facial disfigurements. 
Non-technical. Send 3 red 
Dept. F-562, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., 


Fee. AddressSu 














stamps for descriptive matter. 
Riverside, KR, 1, 
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CA daintier 
"Lunch" 

could not he 

Imagined 


a 
~ and Delicious 
Chocolate Cake 


BAKER’S 


Cocoa and 
Chocolate 


Delightful foods and 
beverages of high quality, 
pure and healthful. 


Walter Baker & Co.Ltd. 
, Established 1780 
Pf» DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Montreal, Canada 


Booklet of Choice Recipes 


sent free. 














“Own a Corona” 


T has the standard keyboard, wide 
carriage, 12 yard two color — 

and more big-machine features 
any other portable typewriter. 
Every teacher needs a Corona. Get 
yours now! You can buy on easy 
payments. k for Corona in your 
phone book or write 

Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., 
107 Main Street, Groton, N. Y. 
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Just a Button 
(Continued from page 28) 


told that over three and a half million 
dollars’ worth of these buttons are 
manufactured every year in the United 
States alone, and that most of the but- 
tons now used on clothing are made 
from this material.” 

“What is vegetable 
quired Edsall. 

“It is a product of the tagua or 
coroza nut palm, often called the ivory 
palm, a handsome tree that grows in 
the tropical countries of South Amer- 
ica. It reaches a height of from ten 
to twenty feet, and very old ones are 
sometimes thirty feet high. As it 
grows slowly, it lives to be from 
seventy-five to a hundred years old. 
The tagua palm does not bear until it 
is in its sixth year. The fragrant 
white blossoms, which grow at the 
base of the lowest leaves, later form 
large, rough brown buds which are 
wrapped‘ with burs. From sixty to 
ninety nuts grow in a cluster, and of- 
ten each cluster is as large as an os- 
trich egg.” 

Orville, who had been thinking of 
edible nuts, said, “It does not seem 
possible that nuts could be made hard 
enough to be used as button material. 
How is it done, Mr. Mason?” 

“The nuts are gathered when they 
are ripe and are carefully dried. The 
shell or husk is then stripped off by 
machinery, exposing the tough white 
kernel. When heated, these kernels 
become as hard as stone and closely 
resemble real ivory in texture and 
color. They easily absorb dyes and 
take on a beautiful polish. Over ten 
thousand tons of these kernels are 
shipped to the United States from 
Ecuador each year.” 

“See those odd machines with their 
little saws cutting up bits of white 
stone!” exclaimed Edsall, as_ they 
stepped into a room buzzing with 
machinery. 

“Those are not pieces of stone,” ex- 
plained Mr. Mason. “They are kernels 
of the ivory nuts, and the machines 
are slicing them into pieces of various 
widths. They will be dried again, and 
then sorted, after which they are ready 
to be made into buttons. Before going 
to the lathes to be cut into the shape 
of button wanted, the pieces are put 
into steaming hot water to make them 
soft enough for the cutting.” 

“Is that the way all buttons are 
made?” questioned Orville. 

“All the buttons with holes drilled 
in them are made in about this same 
way, but of course other machines are 
used to make the cloth-covered, shank, 
and ornamental buttons,” answered 
the superintendent. 

“Is this the machine that puts holes 
in the buttons?” asked Edsall. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Mason, “and these 
other machines ream the edges of the 
holes, that is, widen and smooth them 
so that they will not cut the thread 
used in sewing them on a garment. 
The buttons are now ready to be dyed, 
which we do by a chemical process. 
All the dyeing, mottling, embossing, 
and polishing are done by machinery.” 

The boys stood watching the work- 
ers as they dyed the buttons. 

“Why, they never touched one of 
them!” exclaimed Edsall. 

The superintendent smiled. “No, 
about the only work done by hand in 
a button factory is the sewing of the 
buttons on cards and the packing of 
them for shipment.” 

“We have not seen metal buttons 
being made,” said Orville. 

“They are manufactured in another 
part of the factory,” informed the su- 
perintendent. “There are two ways of 
making these buttons: from japanned 
iron stamped out with a heavy die or 
embossing machine; or, as we make 
ours, with metal tops and backs of 
oe ad or wood. In the latter case the 

uttons are japanned after they have 
been put together. 

Mr. Mason showed the boys a ma- 
chine that was making metal buttons 
such as are used on men’s overalls and 
other workclothes. Nearly the entire 
button was made on one machine. 

“They are not the same color as 
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FlowerFringedGlaciers 








Rainier National Park 


BOOK of pictures of Rainier National Park 
free for the asking. Glorious Rainier scenes — 
mountains mantled with snow and fringed 

with flowers and forests—waterfalls and lakes—out- 
door sports, mountain climbing, coasting, skiing. 





Rainier National Park is a place to inspire poets. 
Mt. Rainier would have appealed to Victor Hugo’s pas- 
sion for contrasts and his delight in breath-taking 
effects—the immensity of the mighty mountain, the 
contrast of flowers and snow. For the glacier mantle 
of Mt. Rainier stretches its icy fingers down to the 
very edge of gorgeous flower fields—a glistening 
spectacle of beauty. 


See Yellowstone Park Enroute! 
Let me send you this fascinating book of pictures. And 


when you have decided to see Rainier National Park 
I shall be glad to help you plan your trip. 


Northern Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
843 Northern Pacific Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


MY VACATION TRIP 





Address 











Round Trip Summer 
Fare from Chicago 


- $ 59.35 
61.95 
85.05 
90.30 


Books or trips I am interested in (v) 
C] Yellowstone Park . 
[_] Rocky Mountains (Helena-Butte) 
(_] Inland Empire (Spokane) 
] Pacific Northwest ) Portland 
CJ Rainier Park Troms 90.30 
[] Alaska (Skagway) . - 190.30 
I will gladly make your Hotel or Pullman Reservations, 


66b “Route of the North Coast Limited”’ 
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( The Land of Ten Thousand Lakes 


Hear the whispering of cool pines, the soft lapping of 
clear waters. “Come to Minnesota,” they say, “to 
the playground of the nation.” 12 
Golf if you choose, swim, sail, fish or canoe. Enjoy *\ 
days filled with healthy sport followed by the blissful 
pine-scented twilights of the north. Come to Minne- 
sota. Her glorious attractions offer you the vacation 
you want at the price you want to pay. 


Just fill out this coupon and we will send you our beautiful booklet 
illustrating Minnesota, the vacation land. 


The Ten Thousand Lakes Of Minnesota Association 
127 East 6th St. Saint Paul 








I am interested in: [ ] Resort Hotel, [ ] Furnished Cottage, 
[ ] Fishing, [ ] Canoeing,’ [ ] Golf. 


Name 
Address 
City 











State 











Timely Entertainment Material 
a, 


CLOSING DAY 
EXERCISES 


Closing Day Exercises 


For All the Grades and Rural Schools 

By Grace B. Faxon. Every teacher will find this 
book an invaluable aid in preparing a program for the 
last day_of school. The contents are arranged as fol- 
lows: Part I—June Voices; Exercise for a primary 
school of three grades. Part II—A Tribute to_Mother 
and Home; Exercise for the first five grades. Part I 
—Vacation Echoes; Exercise for_a school of the_first 
five grades. Part IV—Joy in Country Living; Exer- 
cise_for a school of eight grades, Part V—A Eulogy 
of Our Country's Flag; Exercise for grades five to eight. 
Part Vi—Specimen Parts for Graduation. Part Vit 
—wSuggestive Programs for Closing Day Exercises in all 
grades. Part VIII—Plays for Closing Day. he exer- 
cises given in the first five parts consist of various fea- 
tures which, if desired, may be used interchangeably. 
The specimen parts are real products of graduates, 
There are more than forty suggestive programs, Nearly 
200 selections in all, 40 cents, postpaid. 

























































e . 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days 

By Grace B. Faxon, Provides abundant material for 
New Year’s, Valentine Day, Longfellow’s Birthday, 
Easter, Arbor Day, Bird Day, May Day, Mother’s Day 
and Peace Day. The material consists of quotations, 
recitations, verses for familiar tunes, music, drills, 
dances, dialogues, and plays. Also directions for set- 
ting up a Maypole with diagrams for winding the pole 
and for dances around it. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 


By Grace B. Faxon. While largely devoted to Me- 
morial Day (May 30) and Flag Day (June14), much 
of the contents may be used in any patriotic program. 
It contains 101 recitations for young pupils and ad- 
vanced grades, 39 dialogues and plays, and an abun- 
dance of drills, quotations, verses for familiar tunes, 
etc, There is an abundance of selections for little folk 
and entire programs for higher grades. The plays in- 
clude a dramatization of “The Man Without a Coun- 
try’. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Faxon..$ .40 | Ten New Drills for Schools, Lucia M. Wiant.. .40 
Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Faxon .40 | Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils...............+..0+ .40 
Plays for School Days. Signor.......sessereeseeees -40 | Choice School Speak 40 
Health Plays and Dialogues. Signor... -40 | The Year’s Entertainments. Inez N. McFee. 
Japanese Entertainments. Signor........+..---.09 -40 Provides abundant material for every month 
Colonial Minuets. (With Music.) Signor ...... -25| of the school year. 364 pages. Cloth,........... 1.50 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE which describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°saizvv° 
Dansville, N. Y. Des Moines, lowa Nashville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
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when sewed on the garments,” re- 
marked Edsall. 

“That is because they have not yet 
been japanned,” said Mr. Mason. 
“Look at these finished ones in this 
box and see whether they do not look 
just like those on your new overalls.” 

Edsall’s face glowed with pleasure 
as he looked at the buttons which the 
superintendent showed him. 

“After this I am going to sew on 
every button that gets loose on my 
clothes, because it takes so much work 
to make one,” Edsall told Mr. Mason. 


The Silkworm 


(Continued from page 41) 


After the children have read the 
story about the Silkworm ask them the 
following questions: 

1. What color is the Silkworm? 

2. What leaves does it eat? 

3. Where does it like to live? 

4. What happens to its skin as it 
grows bigger and bigger? 

5. How soon will it become a big 
worm? 

6. What kind of cocoon does it make? 

7. What do men do with this cocoon? 

8. Why do they kill the little cater- 
pillar? 

9. What do the men do with the silk 
thread? 

10. In what countries do silkworms 
live? 


Suggestions for Grammar 
Grades 


(Continued from page 61) 


sanctuary as a magazine during the 
last days of the Revolution. The Brit- 
ish Navy tried to burn it in 1814, but 
the heat of the fire caused the stone to 
become even firmer, so that it was eas- 
ily rebuilt. cpg Miho four years’ 
struggle of 1861-65 between the North 
and the South, sick and wounded sol- 
diers found refuge beneath its roof. 

On the outskirts of the village, with 
a beautiful view of Gloucester across 
the river, is the magnificent monument 
erected by the United States govern- 
ment to commemorate the victory of 
the American Army in 1781. The cor- 
nerstone was laid in 1881, just a cen- 
tury from the time that Washington 
and his soldiers rejoiced over their ul- 
timate triumph. This handsome shaft 
of gray granite is nearly one hundred 
feet high. At the base are chiseled 
thirteen star-crowned sisters with 
locked arms, representing the thirteen 
original colonies. The monument is 
surmounted by a noble statue of Peace 
blessing the land. 

A few hours will suffice to see all of 
Yorktown, but one would have to travel 
many a mile to find another place that 
holds more of historic interest for an 
—— than this old Virginia vil- 
age. 


Wall Pockets for the Primary 
Room 


By Esther Atteberry 


In my primary room there is no 
space for a table on which to put the 
number cards, drawing cards, cards 
with health riddles, pictures for color- 
ing, and the many other things that 





my pupils use when lessons are learned. ' 


For some time I kept this material on 
my desk, but it always appeared dis- 
orderly, and as I added new cards and 
pictures, the desk space which I could 
devote to them became inadequate. 
As a last resort I bought three yards 
of dark green burlap and cut it into 
two equal parts. One piece I cut with 
the length of the goods into two parts, 
and sewed them to the large piece in 
such a way as to make pockets of a 
size suitable for holding the cards I 
use. All edges were bound in red tape 
and loops of tape were used to hang 
the wall pockets where they would be 
easily accessible to all in the room. 
have found that this device for 
holding the materials mentioned serves 
its purpose as well as a table, with the 
added advantage that it takes very 
little space. 
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For Hot Food at Noon— 


STERNO! 









ONLY 25c 


for complete stove including Can of Sterno 
Canned Heat and Handy Extinguisher. 


How much a hot dish or hot drink adds toa lunch! Set up 
your Sterno Stove right on your desk, and heat soup or 
coffee, boil eggs—prepare a meal that will start the after- 
noon right. 

The handy, portable kitchen—boils, broils, fries perfectly. 
Instant heat for curling or flat iron. 

Send this ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation, 9 East 
87th Street, New York City, Dept. 413, and we will send 


you stove outfit prepaid. 
CANNED 


STER HEAT 


Sterno is Manufactured Under U.S. Gov't Permit for 
use only as a fuel, 








Pr. nad — 
r ne r praise the 
p Lats ble Pathfinder, the 
wonderful national weekly home 
magazine that 3 million people read. You 
can try this unbiased digest of domestic and world affairs for a tri- 
fle. The Pathfinder is in a class by itself—nothing else to equal it; 
time-tested, wholesome. Chuck full of the choicest reading- the 
cream of everything. Science, politics, travel, fun, question box, 
health, radio etc. ;real stories, pictures—i fon, i 
for all. Send 15c (coin or stamps) for this big paper on trial 13 weeks, 
or $1forfull year (52issucs), Pathfinder, Washington, D.C. 
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Sper planning now for the 


most wonderful vacation of 
your life. You can have your choice 
of sky-blue lakes, primeval wood- 
lands, fine hotels—or a forest cot- 
tage. You can visit California, 
Colorado, the great National Parks 
with their geysers, glaciers, water- 
falls, mountains and canyons. 
in one wonderful vacation! Let us 
send you our Free Folders describ- 
ing low rate Circle Tours to the 
West and Northwest—also the 
glorious Minnesota Lakes. Mail the 
coupon now for the real answer to 
your Vacation problem. 


CLIP AND MAIL=— GS 
WESTERN~ 


4 he CHICAGO 
WESTE 


VACATION BUREAU 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your Free Folders describing 
special vacation tours. 


Name.. OO Cece occccersesscsesesesseseser® 


Address..........-> 
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America’s 
Coolest 
Summer City 


Average Summer 
Temperature, 58° 


The Starting Point for Every PlaceYou MayWish 
to Visit in Your Pacific Coast Holiday. 
mya 


Spend your vacation in 


California 


Only $90.30 Round Trip 


Summer Fare, from Chicago 


om FRANCISCO will delight you. 
Cool, sparkling, invigorating, the 
gateway to all California, Hawaii and 
the Orient. Its streets are distinctive; 
its interests perpetual. Chinatown, 
Mission Dolores, foreign restaurants, 
modern hotels, fascinating shops, 
twenty golf courses (two Municipal), 
Golden Gate Park and the harbor 
front,—a playland unsurpassed. Plan 
at least two weeks of fascinating rec- 
reation here by the blue Pacific. Dozens 
of day trips by land and water. 

Then, by rail or motor, Lake Tahoe, 
four National Parks—Yosemite, Lassen 
Volcanic, Sequoia, General Grant,— 
Redwood Highway and Mission High- 
way north and south from San Fran- 
cisco,—a thousand miles of mountains, 
a thousand miles of ocean shore— 
8,250 miles of railways, 42,000 miles 
of improved highways! 


The trip of a lifetime, 
remembered a lifetime! 


Pacific Coast Empire Tour (Canada 
to Mexico) only $108.30, Summer 
Rates from Chicago, including, or 
with, side trips to Denver, Colorado; 
Salt Lake City (Tabernacle); Yellow- 
stone National Park (Wyoming); Gla- 
cier National Park (Montana); Spo- 
kane, Seattle, Tacoma, Washington; 
British Columbia; Portland, Columbia 
River Highway and Crater Lake, Ore- 
gon; California’s scenic wonderlands; 
Los Angeles, San Diego; Old Mexico; 
Grand Canyon (National Park) and the 
Apache Trail, Arizona. 


wy 
_Write for illustrated booklet, “California 
Wonder Tours,” sent on request. Address: 


CISCO 


Where summer comes 
early and stays late. 








Californians Inc. 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 748 


Please send me the booklet 
“California Wonder Tours” 





Name 





Street & Addrcss_ 














Robert E. Peary—Who Dis- 
covered the North Pole 


(Continued from page 29) 


two years of this work, he began to 
prepare himself for an examination to 
be given by the Navy Department for 
civil engineers. Peary was the young- 
est of those who passed the examina- 
tion. He became a member of the 
Navy Department with the rank of 
lieutenant. 

Strangely enough, the young man, 
who all his life had read eagerly every 
book that he could find about the 
frozen North, did his first important 
work in warm countries. At Key 
West, Florida, he built a pier, the con- 
struction of which had been given up 
as impossible, and saved the gov- 
ernment $30,000 on the original esti- 
mate. Then he was sent to the tropics 
as chief engineer of the party survey- 
ing the Isthmus of Nicaragua, where 
it then seemed best to make the ship 
canal which was afterwards cut 
through the Isthmus of Panama. 

In Nicaragua, Peary went on read- 
ing and dreaming of the North. As 
he read of the northern explorations 
of others, his engineering experience 
convinced him that they had made 
many mistakes, particularly in their 
way of preparing for expeditions. 

Just.as a scrap of paper blown into 
the hands of Mark Twain first inter- 
ested him in books, so a pamphlet 
about the inland ice of Greenland, 
picked up in a Washington book shop 
after the young engineer’s return from 
the tropics, sent Peary to the Arctic. 
As he read of the great inland ice 
fields which the natives of Greenland 
dreaded, believing them to be the abode 
of evil spirits, he felt that he must see 
this region for himself and find out 
what was really there. 

He obtained a leave of absence from 
the Navy Department, and in the sum- 
mer of 1886 made a sledge journey to 
the inland ice cap of Greenland. The 
story of this trip was told before the 
Brooklyn Institute, and was reported 
in the newspapers. It attracted the 
attention of the Philadelphia Academy 
of Natural Science. When Peary 
planned another expedition to the 
North, the Philadelphia Academy, as 
well as the Brooklyn Institute, helped 


him. 

In 1897, Lieutenant Peary and his 
wife, with a party of five, set sail in 
the steamer “Kite” for Greenland. 
Peary crossed Greenland to the north- 
east and reached a point where he had 
an unbroken view of the Arctic Ocean, 
proving that Greenland is an island. 
For this discovery he received gold 
medals from two geographical societies. 

Two years later, Peary made an- 
other trip to the North with a larger 
party. It was on this trip that his 
little daughter, Marie Ahnighito Peary, 
called the Snow Baby, was born. No 
other white child has ever been born 
so near the Arctic Circle. Because of 
terrific storms and a plague among 
the Eskimo dogs, Peary and his men 
made a gain of only fifteen miles 
farther north. 

It is very difficult for us in our 
warm, cozy homes to realize the hard- 
ships that Peary and other. Arctic ex- 
plorers have endured. Perhaps you 
have seen great jagged cakes of ice 
piled on the seashore in the winter. 
Imagine ice cakes far bigger and more 
roughly tossed together, and you will 
have a slight idea of the kind of road 
that the explorers often had to travel. 
We shiver in zero weather. Often 
Peary and his men sped along on their 
sledges in the face of biting winds, 
with the thermometer at fifty, sixty, or 
even seventy degrees below zero. 
However, in spite of hardships and 
misadventures, Peary continued to re- 
turn to the Arctic year after year. 
At first he was bent merely on ex- 
ploration, but at length the idea of 
reaching the Pole came to him. 

In the fall of 1906 the stanch little 
ship, the “Roosevelt,” built for the 
Peary Arctic Club by Maine ship- 
builders, under Peary’s supervision, 
steamed into more northerly seas than 
any other ship had ever reached. 
The plan was to try to reach the Pole 
by crossing the 400-mile stretch of 
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COLORADO 





Distinctive 
Historic, 
Scenic 
and 
Legendary 
Summer 


TOURIST 








Is America’s 







Vacation-land 


River-Grand 
Lake Road in Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 


A veritable “Fairy Land” 


in a cool climate, invigor- 2—perthoud Pass, on the 
ating and recuperative, 
offering rail and auto trips through pine-clad 
canyons with their turbulent mountain 
streams; then over mountain tops to— 
—Glacial Pockets with their boulder fields. 

—Rare Arctic Flowers growing in wild profusion. 


—Where Pre-historic Mammoth Animals roamed centuries ago. 
—Haunts of Ancient American Civilization, where the cliff dwellers 


Continental Divide. 


lived and died, long before Columbus discovered America. 


—Heights where Indians made their last stand against civilization. 
Enjoy at least two weeks or a month 


in COOL COLORADO this summer 


Special low railroad fares will be effective May 15th from the 


South, and June Ist from all other parts of the United States, with 
return limit, October 31st. 


Visit Rocky Mountain National Park, Mesa Verde National 
Park, Denver's Mountain Parks, the Glacial Region and the Echo 
Lake-Mount Evans Regicn. One day rail trips: Georgetown Loop, 
Royal Gorge, Moffat Road and Platte Canyon. 


Sixty other trips by rail and auto, of from one day to 


two weeks. Colorado has 15 National Forests with 
“¥ over 500 lakes, 6,000 miles of fishing streams and 
as 8,000 miles of scenic auto highways. Hotels, Resorts 


and Mountain Cottages at prices you wish to pay. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


that tells you “Where to Go,” “What to See” and 
“How to Enjoy” the Scenic Wonderlands of Colorado, 


506 Seventeenth St. DENVER, COLO. 
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Vacation plans 
from 








WHAT are your vacation 
plans? 


Are you working or 
playing this summer? 


Wherever you are, you 
will be building health for 
next fall. You will want 
to take stock from time to 
time to see if you measure 
up to standard in physical 
condition. 

The Kellogg Company 
has published a pamphlet 
on ‘Vacation Values” for 
teachers. Let us send it 
to you. 


For boys and girls we 
have a height-weight table 
and health score card 
which they can fill in dur- 
ing the summer months. 
This device helps the 
teacher to influence the 
pupils to continue think- 
ing “health’’ when away 
from school. 

[KELLOGG COMPANY ———~—~=ONT-S 
ne Gok, Malin 


Please send me..........+ copies: 


J] Vacation Values 
(] Vacation Health Card 
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EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR CLASSROOM PICTURE STUDY 


drift-ice from the northern shore of 
Grant Land. It was a course that 
earlier explorers had declared impossi- 
ble, but Peary recognized no such 
word. A _ six-day blizzard scattered 
their food supplies, which had been de- 
posited at intervals, and drove the ex- 
plorers out of their course. One divi- 
sion had to turn back for lack of food, 
but Peary and a few men struggled on, 
although they knew that they could ex- 
pect no help from the rear. With the 
Pole only 203 miles away, they were 
obliged to give up. 

Peary still felt sure that he could 
reach the Pole, and he was determined 
to make one more attempt. With a 
picked party of enthusiastic men, in- 
cluding Donald B. MacMillan, who is 
sti}l exploring the Arctic, he set sail 
= more in the “Roosevelt,” in July, 

President Roosevelt’s parting words 
to the commander were, “Peary, I be- 
lieve in you, and if it is possible for 
man to get there, you'll do it!” At 
Cape York, Peary’s faithful Eskimos 
were waiting to join him, hailing him 
as “Big” Peary, eager to serve a lead- 
er who had always been straightfor- 
ward and just with them. Under Cap- 
tain Bartlett the “Roosevelt” made a 
new “farthest north” record. Then 
everything was taken from the ship 
so that if it should be crushed in the 
ice, the men could return by land. 

Throughout the dark winter days in 
which they waited for the Arctic sun 
to appear to give them light, the men 
were kept busy bunting musk oxen, 
caribou, and Arctic hare. It was 
necessary to lay up a supply of food 
because there would be little chance of 
meeting wild animals on the last lap 
of the journey. The explorers would 
have to travel across the polar ice 
pack on foot, all food being carried 
on the dog sledges. At length, when 
the Arctic sun rose, some of the white 
men with bands of Eskimos were sent 
ahead to break a way. 

When Peary reached the point from 
which he determined to make the final 
dash for the Pole, all of the leaders 
were sent back. He chose for the 
final effort four Eskimos; Matthew A. 
Henson, a negro, who was an expert 
sledge driver and mechanic, and whom 
Peary considered to be the most valua- 
ble man for his purpose; and forty of 
his best dogs. 

On they sped; on the fifth day, 
April 6, 1909, they reached the top of 
the earth. No matter which direction 
they faced they were always looking 
south, and the sun over their heads 
traveled in a perfect circle. On a 
mass of snow and ice Peary planted 
an American flag which he had worn 
around his body. 

Five months later the world re- 
ceived the news of Peary’s success. It 
was unfortunate that a few days 
earlier another explorer, Dr. Cook, 
had claimed the same discovery. Later 
it was proved that Dr. Cook had not 
reached the Pole. Peary received the 
honors that he deserved. Congress 
voted him special thanks, raising him 
to the rank of rear admiral, and 
geographical societies all over the 
world presented him with medals. 

Besides the discovery of the North 
Pole, Peary added greatly to our store 
of knowledge of the Arctic Regions. 
He mapped out new channels and dis- 
covered new islands. He-helped us to 
understand the Eskimos better and 
showed the world more efficient ways 
of exploring in the far North. 

It was not a desire for honor or 
fame that had kept Peary resolutely 
turned toward the Arctic for so many 
years. He felt that finding the answer 
to the riddle of the North was his life 
work. Determination and pluck alone, 
however, did not carry Peary to the 
Pole. He needed, also, his_ strong, 
trained body and the clear head that 
planned for every detail. 

AutHor’s Note: Mary Wade tells 
Peary’s life story entertainingly for 
young people in The Light Bringers. 
Peary wrote a story especially for girls 
and boys called Snowland Folk. Young 
folks who like adventure will enjoy his 
Nearest the Pole and other accounts of 
his expeditions. Mrs. Peary has told the 
story of her little daughter for other 
children in The Snow Baby. 
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The Price of the Group I Portfolio is $1.50, postpaid. 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
offers on Page 2. 





INSTRUCTOR 


Picture Studies 


Group II 


By JOHN T. LEMOS and MARY E: OWEN 


Group II of the Instructor Picture Studies is a companion port- 
folio to Group I which has proven so popular. Like Group I it pro- 
vides everything necessary for classroom picture study—large pic- 
tures in full color, stories of the pictures, ‘stories of the artists, ques- 
tion material, miniature pictures, etc., all in convenient form in an 
attractive portfolio as described. below. 

The Price of Either Group I or Group II is $1.50 each, postpaid. 
Either With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. Either 
with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other combinations on page 2. 





WHAT THE GROUP II PORTFOLIO CONTAINS 


et 







of the eight famous paintings illustrated above, each on a separate sheet of 
heavy plate paper, size 9% x 12% inches. The titles are: 

Washington Crossing the Delaware—Leutze Taos Indian Roasting Corn—Couse 
The Return of the Mayflower—Boughton The Windmill—van’ Ruysdael 
Detail of Sistine Madonna—Raphael Baby Stuart—VanDyck 

The Lookout—“All’s Well”—Homer Sir Galahad—Watts 


With each large full color picture are 36 miniature half-tone reproductions of it on sheets 
34 x 123g inches as shown at the left (Fig. 
l 1). These miniatures, of which there are 288 (2) 
in all, are for distribution to the pupils, || 45 ga Gam 
(Size of each miniature 25g x 314 inches.) Randy Nok floes f Q 


Each large full color picture with ,—— 
its 86 miniatures is enclosed ina | 
folder of heavy art paper, size 
10 x 13 inches (Fig. 2) and on 
the inside pages of this folder 
are printed the story of the pic- 
ture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, etc., as 
shown in Fig. 3. 


: The eight folders containing the 

large pictures, miniatures and 
study material are all enclosed in a handsome port- ss 
folio of extra heavy art paper as illustrated at the top of this advertisement. 
size 10 x 13 inches.) 


These pictures were selected from those being published on the covers of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans and the study material is the same as that = in the 
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magazine. The enthusiastic reception given these pictures and | y teachers 
everywhere and the many requests received for additional copies of the magazines 
containing them have prompted their publication in this attractive form, 





Price of the Complete Portfolio, $1.50, Postpaid|—— 





With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


The Balloon—Dupre 

The Torn Hat—Sully 

Old Ironsides—Johnson 
Song of the Lark—Breton 


Age of Innocence—Reynolds 

By the River—Lerolle 

Dignity and Impudence—Landseer 
Deer in the Forest, Twilight—Bonheur 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 





LARGE FULL COLOR REPRODUCTIONS | 
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GROUP I of the INSTRUCTOR PICTURE STUDIES 


Group I consists of full color reproductions of the following eight pictures with 
study material, miniature pictures, etc., prepared and put up in a portfolio in the 
same manner as Group II described above: 


With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other combination 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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Nineteen Places to Go This 
Summer 
(Continued from page 78) 


turesque Swiss-like chalets stand at 
convenient intervals. Trail horses may 
be found everywhere; but one may 
tramp from chalet to chalet in a day.” 


THE GRAND CANYON 


The Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
is undoubtedly the most wonderful, the 
most tremendous, and the most sublime 
spectacle in the world. A mighty 
gorge hundreds of miles long, twenty 
miles across in places, and a mile 
deep, it has been torn out of the solid 
rock by the roaring Colorado River. 

A visitor has drawn this effective 
word picture of it: “Approaching it 
by rail or road, you come upon it sud- 
denly. There it is at your feet, dis- 
closed in the sublimity of its templed 
depths, in the bewildering glory of its 
gorgeous coloring. There is no prep- 
aration of mind and spirit. To some 
the revelation is a shock, no matter 
what the expectation. The rim of the 
canyon is one of the stillest places on 
gg even when it is covered with peo- 

e. 

“The visitor on the rim overlooks a 
thousand square miles of pyramids and 
minarets carved from the painted 
depths. Many miles away and more 
than a mile below the level on which 
he stands, he sees a silver ribbon that 
he knows is the great Colorado. He is 
numbed by the spectacle. It cannot 
be comprehended. Hours later he may 
begin to adjust himself to the titanic 
spectacle and then for the first time 
break the silence with exclamations of 
rapture.” 

These are only a few of the high 
lights. Volumes might be written 
about each of the major parks and 
every line have reference to features 
of unusual magnificence. 

A list of our National Parks with 
the area and location of each is given 
below: 


Area 
Park (sq. mi.) Location 

Yellowstone 3,348 Northwestern 
Wyoming 

Mount McKinley 2,645 Alaska 

Glacier 1,534 Northwestern Montana 

Yosemite 1,125 Eastern California 

Grand Canyon 958 Northern Arizona 


Rocky Mountain 397 Northern Colorado 
Mount Rainier 324 West Central 


Washington 
Sequoia 252 Eastern California 
Crater Lake 249 Southwestern Oregon 
Hawaii 186 Hawaii 
Lassen Volcanic 124 Northern California 
Zion 120 Southwestern Utah 
Mesa Verde 77 Southwestern Colorado 
Wind Cave 17 South Dakota 
Lafayette 8 Maine Coast 
General Grant 4 Eastern California 
Hot Springs 1% Arkansas 
Platt 1 Oklahoma 
Sully’s . Hill 1 North Dakota 


MISSION OF THE NATIONAL PARKS 


In a recent report, the Director of 
the National Park Service mentions a 
few reasons for our being better teach- 
ers—better men and women—after a 
vacation spent among nature’s wonder 
works: 

“There is something in the quiet con- 
templation of natural scenery, and par- 
ticularly of magnificent examples of the 
Creator’s work, that is elevating, rest- 
ful, and inspiring. It exerts its appeal 
to the best there is in us; seeing it 
makes us better men and women phys- 
ically, mentally, and spiritually. We 
love the great open breathing spaces, 
and in loving them, we want our chil- 
dren and children’s children to be able 
to know some portions of their native 
America as it appeared to us and to 
our fathers. 

“National Parks exist in order that 
every citizen may satisfy his soul-crav- 
ing for nature and nature’s beauty; 
that he may absorb the poise and rest- 
fulness of the forests; that he may 
steep his soul in the brilliance of the 
wild flowers and the sublimity of the 
mountain peaks; that he may develop 
in himself the buoyancy, the joy, and 
the activities he sees in the wild an- 
imals; that he may stock his brain and 
his mind as he would a warehouse with 
the raw materials of intelligent opti- 
mism, great thoughts, noble ideals; 
that he may be better, happier, and 
healthier.” 





Picture Study—“The Flying 
Cloud” 


(Continued from page 50) 


of boats known as “clipper” ships. 
They were long, slender vessels with 
fine lines, sharp bows, towering masts, 
and an immense spread of square- 
rigged sails. These vessels slid or 
“clipped” through the water instead of 
pounding through by main force. It 
was by means of these ships that the 
American seamen broke speed records 
and captured most of the world’s car- 
rying trade in the 1840’s and ’50’s. 

As we look at Mr. Patterson’s picture 
and study the appearance of this beau- 
tiful ship as she cuts through the wa- 
ter with every sail crowded to the ut- 
most, we can imagine the thrill that 
must have come over her crew as they 
realized that their vessel was breaking 
all previous records. Notice the rhyth- 
mic, graceful lines formed by the bil- 
lowy sails and the repetition of this 
effect in the swirling lines of the water. 

Mr. Patterson paints water that 
looks like water and not like mud or 
sand, as the pictured seas of many 
marine artists look. If you will cover 
the ship with a piece of paper, letting 
the water show, you will be surprised 
to see how much vigor and depth of 
tone the waves seem to have. 

Studying the picture closer we see 
figures on the deck of “The Flying 
Cloud” and dolphins swimming in front 
of the ship. The composition line made 
by these fish helps to lend action and 
motion to the whole picture. 

This painting is particularly inter- 
esting at the present time because of 
the renewed interest in sailing vessels 
and ship models. It is also in keeping 
with the present-day effort to encour- 
age the American merchant marine. 

The study of this picture offers a 
number of interesting correlation pos- 
sibilities. The class may be encour- 
aged to bring to school pictures of 
ships; these can be mounted on a large 
sheet for class study. The various 
types of sailing vessels may also be 
discussed. 

In history work, the story of the 
first ships and their gradual develop- 
ment through the ages would make a 
fascinating topic. In geography class, 
the study of ships as carriers of prod- 
ucts, the merchant marine of different 
countries, and the cargoes of these 
ships may be taken up. 

For nature study work, dolphins and 
various other kinds of fish make a com- 
plete study. For a drawing lesson, 
the sketching of boats and ships may 
be assigned. In craftswork, the mak- 
ing of boats in paper and wood will be 
found interesting. 


Primary Geography 
By Nellie C. Barrett 


Teachers of geography in the pri- 


mary grades often are in search of 
ideas to impress upon the child’s mind 
the products of a country, state, or 
region. The following is an idea used 
in a successful manner in a classroom 
in New York City. 

The teacher, with the aid of the pu- 
pils, makes a list of the products 
needed. Each pupil is then asked to 
procure a very small amount of these 
articles, or a substitute, either at home 
or from a near-by store. Coal, cotton, 
silk, silver (tinfoil may be used), etc., 
are secured. Often each child is ask- 
ed to supply one article and he secures 
enough of it for the class. Then the 
children secure some capsules from 
the drug store, or the teacher can se- 
sure these, as may seem best. The 
capsules are filled with the products. 

In the meantime the child is prepar- 
ing a map of the region and by 
slightly moistening the capsule it can 
be fastened to the map by a slight 
pressure. 

I found on using this plan that a 
great deal of interest was aroused. 
While this device is easier for teachers 
in villages and cities to use, it can be 
used in rural schools, but the teacher 
would have to buy the capsules. These 
are very cheap, however, and can be 
used more than once, if handled care- 


fully. 
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See this 


wcll i Miaka Sh laa 


Colorful Kingdom 


of Scenic Splendor 


Bryce Canyon—Zion National Park—Cedar Breaks 


Every shade and tint of every 
color plays over the rock cas- 
tles, cathedrals and galleries of 
sculpturecrowdedin thecolos- 
sal chasms and canyons of 
this new vacation wonderland. 
Cliff dwellings, Mormon pio- 
neer outposts, wild horses, 


Prismatic Plains—Kaibab Forest 


North Rim Grand Canyon 


Season June 1 to October 1 


white-tail squirrels 


thousands of deer in a forest 
beautiful as adream—and sub- 
lime Grand Canyon! Where 
else can you see as much? 


Low fares. Through sleeping 
cars to Cedar City, then 5-day 
motor-bus tour including Kai- 
bab Forest and North Rim 
Grand Canyon, or shorter 3 or 
4-day tours to Zion, Bryce and 
Cedar Breaksonly. Also escort- 
ed all-expense tours. Comfort- 
able lodges. A memorable 
vacation itself or an easy side 
trip on tours to Salt Lake 
City, Yellowstone, California 
or the Pacific Northwest. 


Handsome book in natural colors tells about 
this new wonderland in Utah-Arizona. Ask 
nearest Union Pacific Representative or address 


General Passenger Agent (Dept. X ) at 
Omaha, Neb. Salt LakeCity, Utah Portland, Ore. Los Angeles, Cal. 


UNION PACIFIC 


© A Vista in Bryce Canyon, Southern Utah & 
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corgian Bay 


=-— (30000 ISLANDS) 


Semi-Weekly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., 
Parry Sd., Can., Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Return 
Think of the joy of cruising in the height of comfort over 2,000 miles 
of beautiful waterway—the entire length and return of Lakes Michigan, 
Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,000 Islands of Georgian Bay, 
os sight seeing trips at all points of interest and a full day at Niagara Falls. 


rm The Great North American 


Sa Oil-Burni e 
White Liners 220 South American 


are comparable with the finest Ocean Steamers. Promenade and Sun Decks of unus- 

ual width; large Grand Salon and Lounge Rooms; Palm Garden, etc. Staterooms and 

Parlor Rooms are all outside rooms with windows or port holes. Excellent 

meals of pleasing variety. There are Deck Games,Entertainments, Music and 

Dancing — with a social hostess in charge. Restful secluded nooks for 
those who seek quiet. Screened in playground for the children. 


= 








Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland 
and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. 


Call or write for pamgistet at any Railroad Ticket 
Office or Tourist Agency or 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 


W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. W. E. BROWN, Gen’! Agent 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N. Ye 





Big Indian Pond, SPEND YOUR VA. 

Camp Albans $i sii: Mass| Mentor Tours bn uRoes 

Neen alee Conn catine Ricnnine water | Thousands of Teachers have enjoyed these trips Why not 

e . . — i 360. " ite in- 

Booklet on request. MISS E. M.PARKER, Box 136, | formation. MRS. ADOLPH BARON, 5154 South 
So. Dartmouth, Mass, Park Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Hotel — 
tlantfic 


Clark St.off Jackson Boulevar 
Chicago 


“Che hotels excellent service 
its location just south of 
Post Office near theatres 
shops and public buildings 
make it the ideal stopping 
place 


450 Rooms 


$290 up 
With Bath 


Qe zZ >HI > aR 
[Tee oY oy ty oe PY oY SY oe oe 
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Send for Visitor’s Guide No. 2 to Chicago. 
We recommend Hotel Atlantic to all Teach- 
ers stopping in Chicago—Pubs. N. I.-P. P. 





The School Lunch 
(Continued from page 37) 
BoILED FROSTING 
Recipe: 
2 cups sugar 
1 cup water 
Whites of 4 eggs 


1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 teaspoon lemon juice 


Utensils Needed: 


1 one-quart saucepan 
1 one-quart bowl 

1 egg beater 

1 tablespoon 

1 teaspoon 


Put the sugar and water into the 
saucepan and set it over the fire; stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Do not 
stir after it begins to boil. Let the 
sugar and water boil until it will spin 
a thread three inches long as you let 
a few drops run off the side of the 
spoon. It will take quite a few min- 
utes for the sirup to reach this stage, 
but it must spin a thread three inches 
long in order to have a good product. 
While the sirup is cooking, break the 
eggs and put the whites into the bowl. 
Squeeze the lemon and have the juice 
ready. | 

Just as soon as you have a three- 
inch thread on the spoon, set the sirup 
off the fire and beat the egg whites 
stiff. The sirup will slightly cool 
while you are beating the eggs. Then 
with a spoon in your hand, slowly 
pour the sirup into the beaten whites, 
beating as you add it. When all the 
sirup is combined with the egg whites, 
continue beating until the mixture will 
remain in a mound when dropped from 
the end of the spoon; then add the 
vanilla and the lemon juice. 

Your frosting is now ready to put 
on the cake. Spread about one-third 
of the frosting on one layer of the 
cake. Place the second layer on the 
first and put the rest of the frosting 
on the top of the cake. It is not nec- 
essary to frost the sides unless you 
wish to, as cake is easier to serve if it 
is not frosted on the sides. 

The time to learn to make cake is 
in the spring when eggs are least ex- 
pensive. In the school where there is 
no cooking teacher, there is not very 
much time for cake making; thus we 
do not often place cake on our menu. 
We use the time allotted to cooking in 
preparing the more essential foods. 
Cake is a luxury and not an absolute 
necessity. From a nutrition point of 
view frosted cake should not appear 


on a school lunch menu for small chil- | 


dren. However, as the girls may want 
to learn to bake cake, it is advisable to 
teach them how to do so, if one has the 
time. 

According to the method of making 
and the ingredients used, there are 
two kinds of cake: sponge cake, which 
is made without butter; and butter 
cake, which is made with butter or 
other shortening. Sponge cake is made 
without the use of baking powder as 
a leavening agent. The air incor- 
porated in beating the eggs causes the 
cake to rise while in the process of 
baking. It is very necessary to keep 
all of the air in the cake mixture, so 
as few motions as possible are used in 
folding in the flour in a sponge cake. 
Sponge cake must be baked in a very 
slow oven. 

Butter ccke, as its name suggests, 
contains butter or some other shorten- 
ing, as crisco or lard, or a combination 
of butter and crisco, or butter and 
lard. This type of cake requires a 
leavening agent, such as baking pow- 
der or baking soda. With butter cake 
the texture, that is, the appearance of 
the cake inside, depends much upon 
the manipulation in combining the in- 
gredients. If the butter is creamed 
until it is very creamy, the sugar 
creamed with the creamed butter, the 
eggs beaten very light and added to 
the creamed butter and sugar, the milk 
added, then all of the dry ingredients 
sifted and added together, you are 
quite sure to have a nice, fine-grained 
cake. 

A good cake batter can be spoiled 
by poor baking. Have the oven tem- 
perature right; look at your cake 
often; and lower the heat if the cake 
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DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O, Draper 
Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 








FLANDERS 


Just East of B’way 
133-137 West 47th St.—134-136 West 48th St. 


NEW YORK CITY 
A modern high-class fireproof 15-story 


hotel very close to Times Square and 
within a few minutes to all leading 
Theatres and Shops. 


Rooms with running water, - 


Rooms with bath, - - $2.50 up 
Special rates for short or long periods. 


George Sanborn, Prop. 
(3 











7 Callouses 


Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once tothe wonderful 

=~ medication in this thin, comfortable plaster. You 
\\. walk, play, dance in comfort. No more nag- 
i ging foot pains; no dangerous applications of 
lo i) acids and poisons. 

Dissolves Instantly 

Absorbs all hard growths withoutinjury 
to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, healing. Big spool, 


V 60 square inches, lasts most families year or more, 
Send $1 and if not satisfied after trying ,getfullrefund 


COMFITAPE LABORATORY, DOept.8, Burlington, Vt. 


NEW “rancnters 


\\ Free to your home—absolutely on approv- 
al—ladies’ fine, imported linen “kerchiefs. 
Porto Rican hand-embroidered corners in 

tel shades on white or colored [rish 
inen. State preference. SIX for $1.40. 
Write for No. 14-PR d no money. 
Style folder Free. 
Frank M. Jacobs, Grand Rapids, Mich. 























INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50; 50 for $5.00; 25 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 
100 for $1.25; 50 for $1.00. Send for free semples. 


Write your copy plainly and mail to us with P.O. order to cover 
cost. Your order illed the day received and sent to you prepaid. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


















HOW TO BANISH THEM 
A simple, safe home 
treatment —16 years’ 


success in my practice. Moles 


N 7 
\ 
Was (also BIG growths) dry up and 
. drop off. Write for booklet. 


WM. DAVIS, M.D., 124A GroveAve., Woodbridge, N. J. 





New Way to Order Wedding Ine 
itatione and A t 


Be sure of Newest Styles Direct 
from Country’s Social Center. 
ave Money, Besides! 
Have YOUR wedding remembered as a 
beautiful occasion—an affair that was de- 
tail-perfect— where all preparations were 
wonderfully arr: . 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
make the first impression, They should 
be engraved in modern fashion to truly 
reflect your good taste. The House of 
Hausler (est. 20 yrs) serves prominent folk 
all over U. Members of Washiagton’s exclusive 
social circle, families of st and dipl ta 
numbered as patrons. All voice appreciation of 
superlative qualities in our engraving. 
SAVE MONEY—Buy by mail. Everything made 
amazingly easy. Orders receive personal attention. 
Naturally, this way of doing business lowers overhead ,» 
and reduces prices, 
Big Sample Portfolio loaned on Request, 7 
Shows many different, modern etyles of 7 
Wedding Invitations and Announce- Pa 
ments, also At Home, Church and y» 
Visiting Cards, etc. Makesselect- © Hausler & Cow, 
ing and ordering gney. Witb Dept. GS00 
rtfolio willsend FREE 36 _ # Washington, D. C. 
age book, ‘‘ Wedding Eti-# Please send sample Port- 
quette.” Tells about folio for inspection, also 
correct_ procedure. EE book “ Wedding Eti- 
Write Quick! &  quette.” I understand the Port- 
# folio isloaned so will return {t as 
soon as it has answered my purpose. 
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is browning too fast. 
dure to follow in the making of cake 
is: First, light your oven; second, 
grease the pans and dust them lightly 
with flour; third, make the measure- 
ments and mix the cake; fourth, put 
it into the pans as soon as it is mixed; 
fifth, put it into the oven at once and 
bake. : 

By testing your cake as follows you 
can tell when it is done. Cake should 
shrink from the sides of the pan; it 
should rebound when touched by the 
end of the finger. When butter cake 
has been taken from the oven, turn it 
upside down on a cake cooler and re- 
move from the pan. Sponge cake 
should remain in the pan until it is 
cold. 

Accurate measurements are essential 
if one wishes always to obtain a uni- 
form product. A cake with an over- 
measurement of flour may be edible, 
but it will not be as light and delicate 
as it would be with the right measure- 
ment of flour. We apply the motto: 
“If a thing is worth doing, it is worth 
doing well.” In cake making, as well 
as in any other cooking, be satisfied 
with only the best results that can be 
obtained with the ingredients that you 
have to use. 


SLICED FRUIT 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 


Recipes 
12 oranges 


8 bananas 
1 cup sugar 


Utensils Needed: 
1 paring knife 


1 measuring cup 
1 tablespoon 


Peel the oranges by beginning at the 
top and taking a paring deep enough 
to remove the white that is next to the 
pulp of the orange. Break the oranges 
into sections. Cut away the white skin 
that encloses each section of orange. 
Peel the bananas, and scrape them to 
remove the white fuzz. Cut the bana- 
nas in small slices and add them to 
the oranges. Stir the bananas in, so 
that the juice of the oranges covers 
the bananas. The acid in the orange 
juice prevents the banana from dis- 
coloring. Add the sugar just before 
you serve the fruit. Sliced fruit should 
be served cold. 


Pea AND Potato Soup 


Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each. 
Recipe: 
6 medium-sized potatoes 
2 quarts boiling water 
1 small onion 
2 cans peas (1 pound, 4 ounces each) 
2 quarts milk 
% cup flour 
1 cup cold water 
2 tablespoons salt 
A few dashes of pepper 


Utensils Needed: 


1 six-quart saucepan 
1 paring knife 

1 can opener 

1 measuring cup 

1 quart measure 

1 tablespoon 


Peel the potatoes and cut them in 
small dice. Put them on to cook in 
the boiling water. Cut the onion very 
fine and add it to the potatoes. Open 
the cans of peas and drain off the 
water. When the potatoes have been 
boiling ten minutes, add the peas. 
After the vegetables boil again, add 
the milk. Mix the flour and water to- 
gether until it is smooth and will pour. 
When the mixture is boiling, stir in 
the flour and water and add the salt 
and pepper. Bring the mixture to a 
boil and let it boil a minute or two. 
Taste. Add more salt if necessary. 
This soup can be made before school 
and reheated at noon. 


SuccoTasH 
Twenty portions of one-half cup each 


Recipe: 


2 cans corn (1 pound, 4 ounces each) 

2 cans lima beans (1 pound, 4 ounces 
each) 

% cup butter 

1 tablespoon salt 

A few dashes of pepper 


A good proce- | 
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Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart saucepan 
1 can opener 

1 strainer 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 


Open the corn and pour it into the 
saucepan, letting it stand a half hour. 
Open the lima beans, pour them into 
the strainer, and drain off the water. 
Let them stand a half hour; then add 
the beans to the corn. Add the butter, 
salt, and pepper, and cook the mixture 
five minutes. Taste; add more salt 
if needed. The succotash can be pre- 
pared before school and reheated at 
noon. 


GINGERBREAD 


Twenty portions of a two-inch square 
piece each 


Recipe: 


% cup butter or crisco 
1% cups sugar 

3 eggs 

1% cups cooking molasses 
1% cups sour milk 

5% cups sifted flour 

1% teaspoons baking soda 
1% teaspoons cinnamon 

2 teaspoons ginger 

% teaspoon salt 


Utensils Needed: 


large dripping pan, or baking dishes 
large mixing bowl 

measuring cup 

small bowl 

egg beater 

flour sifter 

teaspoon 

tablespoon 


elated 


Grease the dripping pan with a little 
of the butter; put the rest of the but- 
ter into the bowl and cream it. Add 
the sugar and mix it well with the but- 
ter. Beat the eggs very light in the 
small bowl; add them to the butter 
and sugar. Measure the molasses and 
put it into the bowl in which the eggs 
were beaten. Measure the milk and 
stir it into the molasses. Add the com- 
bined milk and molasses to the ingre- 
dients already mixed. Add the sifted 
flour, baking soda, cinnamon, ginger, 
and salt, stirring to mix thoroughly. 
Pour the batter into the dripping pan 
and bake it in a moderate oven. It 
will take about an hour to bake. Be 
careful that your oven does not get too 
hot while it is baking. The ginger- 
bread is done when it shrinks from 
the side of the pan and rebounds when 
you touch it with the end of your fin- 
ger. The gingerbread can be made be- 
fore school. 


STEWED APRICOTS 
Twenty portions of one-third cup each 


Recipe: 


2 pounds dried apricots 
1% cups sugar 


Utensils Needed: 


1 four-quart saucepan 
1 measuring cup 
1 large spoon 


Wash the apricots and let them soak 
overnight in plenty of cold water. 
Cook the apricots in the water in which 
they have been soaking, until they are 
soft, being careful not to break them 
any more than you can help in stirring 
them. When the apricots are soft, add 
the sugar and cook them five minutes 
longer. Watch them closely, as they 
stick to the bottom of the pan very 
easily after the sugar is added. 


Three-fourths cup spinach soup will 
give about 135 calories. 

One whole wheat bread and butter 
sandwich will give about 268 calories. 


Three-fourths cup cheese fondue will 


give about 250 calories. 


One cup cake will give about 250 | 


calories. : ; 

One-half cup sliced fruit will give 
about 140 calories. 

One cup milk will give about 170 
calories. 

Three-fourths cup pea and potato 
soup will give about 180 calories. | 

One-half cup succotash will give 
about 130 calories. : 

One portion gingerbread will give 
about 150 calories. ‘ 

One-third cup stewed apricots will 


_ give about 100 calories. 
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Free To ‘Teachers 
And Home Workers 


Who Are Interested In Children Who Are 


Under-Weight 


1 A valuable abstract of an important experiment by 
°* Margaret S. Chaney, M.A. 


A Dietetic Lesson describing a diet to increase weight. 


* 20 tested recipes included. 


we'll send them free. 


HOUSANDS of schools 

are now interested in the 
between-meal feeding of chil- 
dren who are underweight. 
And scores of tests are being 
made to determine what meth- 
ods are best. 


Margaret S. Chaney, M.A. 
formerly of the Laboratory 
of Household Science of the 
University of California, con- 
ducted a 16-weeks experiment 
in the Claremont Public School 
in Berkeley to assist in answer- 
ing this vital question. 

She segregated children into 
five groups whose weight was 
under par. 

To one she fed milk and 
two graham crackers; to an- 
other, one medium sized 
orange and the crackers; to 
another, she gave milk, the 
crackers and the oranges; to 
another, milk, crackers, and 
orangeade; to another, noth- 
ing—to check the other four. 


Then she kept a careful 
record of all gains. 

The tests showed results 
which many people least ex- 
pected, and they may be a 
surprise to you. 

Also they may point a way 
for you to make some new ad- 
vances in weight building in 
your classes without, in any 
way, disturbing any child’s 
home diet. 

At least, we think that 


Mail coupon below and 


you'll be interested in know- 
ing what Miss Chaney found. 

The American Journal of 
Diseases of Children, pub- 
lished by the American Medi- 
cal Association, made a report 
of her experiments. 

We send you, free, an ab- 
stract from that report. So 
you know it is authentic. Also 
the Dietetic Lesson, mentioned 
above, with 20 tested recipes. 

We are orange growers. 
Oranges are an important 
food in connection with Miss 
Chaney’s data and these reci- 
pes. That is why we are glad 
to send this printed matter 
without charge. 


Just mail the coupon for it 
and learn how to raise the 
health standard of the chil- 
dren under your good care. 
Your school and the parents 
of the children will appreciate 
your interest and the lasting 
good that you may do. 


ceili cheatin hialasail 


CALIFORNIA FrRuiT GROWERS EXCHANGE, 





NAME OF SCHOOL 





| Div. 305-E, Los Angeles, California, i] 
Please send me the abstract from | 
j Miss Margaret S. Chaney’s article and ] 
j the Dietetic Lesson with 20 tested re- 
cipes without charge to me. | 
j NAME | 
! I 
i ROR MN ica soars ics iscsi mmannaiebaaliccaakan | 
atc sass ccccccseeccstancics STATE | 
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You'll Enjoy 


HAWAL 


It’s a Glimpse 
of Paradise— 
Always Exceeds 
Expectations ! 


And the pleasure com- 
mences with your first 
step over the gang-plank 
to the deck of the liner 
that carries you 


Ober the Southern Route 
Direct From LosAngeles 


Regular Fortnightly Sailings 
via the Giant Liners 


5.5, CITY OF LOS ANGELES 


AND 
S. §, CALAWAII 


A week of recuperation 
for mind and body, on 
the voyage to Honolulu— 
then a week of sight- 
seeing, including the 
3-day side trip to Hilo to 
see the Volcano and other 
wonders in Hawaii Na- 
tional Park—and finally 
the delightful week’s 
voyage back to Los An- 
geles. 


The cost of the entire 
3-weeks’ round trip— 
including steamship, 
sightseeing and hotel ex- 
pense, can be covered for 
$278.50, $323.50, $406 
and up—according to ac- 
commodations selected. 





For Reservations and Fur- 
ther Information Address 


Los Angeles 
Steamship Co. 
Telephone VAndike 2421 
517 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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International Memorials 
By J. A. Stewart 


International .memorials, pledges of 
friendship, are more numerous than 
most persons realize. Of course every- 
body is familiar with the Statue of 
Liberty in New York harbor given by 
the French government to commemo- 
rate France’s long friendship with the 
United States. Familiar, too, is the 
Christ of the Andes, on the boundary 
line between Chile and Argentina. 
Another memorial less well known to 
Americans is that between Norway 
and Sweden. 

At Rio de Janeiro is a great _monu- 
ment known as the Statue of Friend- 
ship. It was designed by Charles Keck, 
New York sculptor, who was com- 
missioned for the work by a group of 
American business men interested in 
promoting commercial relations be- 
tween the United States and Brazil 
through the Chamber of Commerce at 
Rio de Janeiro. The figure of Friend- 
ship is that of a woman, with uplifted 
right hand clasping the flags of the 
United States and Brazil which are 
twined with laurel and palm; the left 
hand, extended, holds a sprig of laurel. 
The base of the monument is richly 
adorned with figures and insignia sym- 
bolic of peace and friendship between 
nations. Standing on the Avenue 
President Wilson, overlooking the 
city’s famously beautiful harbor, the 
statue is a permanent emblem of 
brotherhood. 

It has been proposed that at some 
point on the Mexican-United States 
frontier there be erected a monument 
showing Abraham Lincoln and Benito 
Juarez (who freed Mexico from rule 
by Maximilian) clasping hands. The 
idea for the monument, it is said, was 
first suggested to the national Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction in Mexico 
by United States students attending 
the Summer School of the University 
of Mexico. It is proposed that there 
be inscribed on this monument Lin- 
coln’s famous lines beginning, “With 
malice toward none,” and one of the 
Mexican liberator’s most famous epi- 
grams: “Respect for others’ rights 
means peace.” 

Since the World War, the Allied na- 
tions have memorialized variously 
not only their own national heroes but 
those of the other nations bound by 
the tie of a common cause. In France, 
England, and Belgium are monuments 
to those who fought side by side, with 
due honor to the American forces. In 
Brussels it is planned to erect a superb 
memorial to the unidentified French 
soldiers who died in Belgium in the 
effort to push back the invaders. From 
Belgium is to be sent to the United 
States, to be set up in New York City, 
a monolith of Soignies stone as a 
recognition of friendship. In a cavity 
of the monolith will rest an iron box 
containing Belgian earth from the site 
of the monument at Mons. 

To be sure, not all memorials are in 
the form of monuments, but those of 
a practical sort, while perhaps less im- 
pressive to view, may accomplish more 
in cementing relations of goodwill be- 
tween nations. A _ scientific research 
laboratory to be called the Gorgas Me- 
morial Institute is proposed for Pan- 
ama, in tribute to General William 
Crawford Gorgas, who by successfully 
combating tropical disease played so 
indispensable a part in the building of 
the Panama Canal and the hygienic 
regeneration of that region. It is 
significant that Dr. Belisario Porras, 
former President of Panama, has given 
a fine site for the Institute over- 
looking the entrance to the Canal at 
the Exposition grounds. It is stated 
that the Central and South American 
countries will unite to construct and 
endow it. 

A similar, though less costly and ex- 
tensive, memorial is the training school 
at Cairo for Egyptian women doctors, 
dedicated as a memorial to Earl Kit- 
chener. Such a memorial should exert 
an influence to increase friendship be- 
tween Britain and Egypt. 

It is well for us to remind ourselves 
that while international memorials do 
not guarantee peace, they are.an indi- 
cation of a better day slowly dawning; 
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Graded Language and Composition 


A Series of Inexpensive Textbooks Providing a Practical 
and Interesting Course in Language for All Grades 


By JAMES M. HAMMOND and LINNIE M. ISLER. 


Books I and II combined in one volume—For 
Teachers’ Use in First and Second Grades: 


Price, prepaid, in strong paper covers, 30 cents per copy; in flexible cloth 
covers, 35 cents per copy. Discounts for quantities as quoted below. uaa 


Book III—For Third Grade | Book VI—For Sixth Grade nanmous 
Book IV—For Fourth Grade | Book VII—For Seventh Grade || [®| = o~«- |@ 
Book V—For Fifth Grade | Book VIII—For Eighth Grade 


PREPAID PRICES: In strong paper covers, 18 cents per 
copy; in flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy. 


DISCOUNTS: On more than 10 and less than 25 copies, || [|— 
10 per cent. On 25 or more copies, 20 per cent. 


HIS series of Graded Language and Composition books offers an exceedingly 

attractive and practical course in these subjects for all the grades, All non- 

essentials are omitted but the real and vital features of Language are present- 
ed in a way easily understood and applied by the student, Just enough technical 
work is given to produce intelligent construction, and it is correctly distributed 
throughout the course. Composition work is developed by an interesting system 
that trains the pupil in habits of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramatization, stories for telling and reproduction, and 
other valuable material for Language teaching in these grades. 

Some of the notable features of the series are: Easy Story Work; Dramatization; Defi- 
nite Instruction and Help in Composition; Story Method in teaching the “Helping Words” ; 
Pronunciation Drills; Study of Synonyms; Standard Poems and Prose Selections with sug- 
gestions for teaching and study; Convenient Topical Arrangement; Good Manners developed 
through oral and written Composition Work; Fundamentals of English clearly and simply 
presented; Special Devices for teaching words frequently misused and misunderstood ; Letter 
Writing and Oral English made interesting, practical and natural. 


SANITARY—CONVENIENT— INEXPENSIVE 


The use of the books comprising the Graded Language and Composition series will be 
found very advantageous either in free textbook schools or in schools where the books are 
purchased by the pupils. Each child in each grade will obtain at the beginning of the year 
a fresh new book, which does away with any dissatisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be presented outright to the pupils instead of be- 
ing loaned to them, as is the usual custom, and the cost will be less than for the larger, 
more expensive books even though the latter are used successively by different pupils. ; 

In the schools where the books are purchased by the pupils the very low price places this 
series within easy reach of everyone. : 

Hundreds of schools have adopted these books and are using them with splendid 
results. We know that you will like them in your school. Send a trial order today. 


-F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


[ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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THREE HELPFUL BOOKS for TEACHERS and PUPILS 
Problems Without Figures 


A BOOK THAT TEACHES PUPILS TO THINK 
Prepared by Linnie Isler Shaw, of the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Public Schools 

Pupils when solving problems in arithmetic are very apt to consider 
the figures, their computation, and the required numerical result rather 
than the actual principles involved in the problems. 

Problems Without Figures meets these conditions by supplying 
problems so worded that the pupil is required to read the thought be- 
fore he can give the solution. In fact, they are thought problems and 
to solve them gives the pupil a clearness in reasoning and an accuracy 
in statement that will greatly assist him not only in mathematics, 
but in all other subjects. 

There are 648 problems for grades three to eight inclusive. Every 
pupil studying arithmetic in these grades should be supplied ‘with a 
copy of this very helpful book for class use. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


Drill Book in Arithmetic 
FOR EIGHTH GRADE-—USABLE WITH ANY TEXT 


Prepared by Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, | 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 


This book is designed to supplement the arithmetic textbook and. IN 





























consists of drills on work commonly covered in the Eighth Grade. No ARITHMETIC 
one arithmetic book provides as much drill material as can be used to |} 

advantage in grade work, and few teachers find time to formulate \ SIGMTH GRADE 
drills of their own. The Drill Book provides for this need. fees on 


The contents are classified as follows: Fundamentals; Interesting ']|' 
Short Cuts; Construction Work; Measurements; Squares and Roots; 
Percentage; Banking and Business; Investments; Ratio and Propor- g 
tion; Graphs; Metric System; Common Measuring Instruments; Equa- 
tions; Review Problems; Tables of Weights and Measures; Handy 
Measures. Answers to problems at back of book. —- 

96 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 


The Efficiency Speller 
FOR USE IN REVIEWS AND SPELLING CONTESTS 


Prepared by May E. Francis, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
She tion, and Thelma Nelson, Deputy State Superintendent, Iowa 























eo 
Efficiency A practical, efficient speller based on the best methods now in use. 
Speller The lists of words given are largely classified according to use and 
association rather than according to length and difficulty. These 
fe tte to Rates classifications include: Business Terms, Grammatical, Zoological, Bo- 
Pianta tanical, Mathematical, Military, Drugs, Diseases, Synonyms, Antonyms, 


Homonyms, and Words Liable to be Mispronounced. In addition are 
| several Test lists and special lists for Review. Also included are the 
‘net | Jones’ One Hundred Spelling Demons, the Ayres’ Efficiency Test Lists, 

the Studebaker and Buckingham Tests, and Ninety-Nine Twisters. 

Rules for Spelling, Accent, Capitals, the use of Prefixes, Suffixes, 
and Silent Letters, and suggested rules for spelling contests, are given. 

48 pages, bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. 

Price: paper covers, 16 cents per copy, $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 
hundred; flexible cloth covers, 24 cents per copy, $2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 


F. A, OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°sic,<0", ofc) 


DANSVILLE,N.Y. DES MOINES, IOWA NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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what seems like twilight is not that of 
the falling night but a promise of light 
after darkness. The more widely we 
can extend our sympathies, the nearer 
we shall bring the day when all men 
shall regard each other as brothers. 


May Window Decoration 
: (See page 35) 


Red, green, and black construction 
paper may be used for this design. 
If colored paper is not available, use 
colored crayons on white paper. 

The teacher makes a pattern of the 
poppy by tracing it from the magazine 
upon thin paper. From this paper 
pattern she makes a carbon or hecto- 
graphed pattern for each child. 
After cutting out the poppy, the black 
stamens and green center are added; 
then the poppy is pasted at top of stem 
and red added to the bud. 

Several blooming stalks may be 
made, extending stems at lower end 
or at upper to make them longer. 
Paste lightly to the window glass or 
mount on separate large pieces of 
heavy paper for a wall decoration. 


Playground Swings 
(Continued from page 57) 


ground to accommodate children of 
different ages. 

Cut the rope to length, string it 
through the holes in the swing boards, 
and tie the ends to the rings. Pieces 
of garden hose threaded on the rope, 
or cloth wound around it, will make 
larger hand holds. 

Grease the rings often and change 
their position in the eye bolts from 
time to time so that the wear will not 
be all in one place. These rings will 
wear through in time and will have to 
be changed, but they are not expensive, 
considering the pleasure derived from 
the swings. 

The swing frame illustrated is dec- 
orated with a windmill, a weather 
vane, and a wren house, making it 
very attractive. 


Decorated Oilcloth Pillows 


(Continued from page 56) 


how this rosette was placed in each 
corner of the pillow top. A white 
chalk line was drawn parallel with each 
edge to keep the design even. A touch 
of paste was placed on the center of 
the rosette to hold it firmly as it was 
basted. 

The edge of the design was not turned 
in because the embroidery blanket 
stitches were placed close enough to 
the edge to prevent fraying. The 
leaf at the right was appliquéd; then 
the leaf at the left was basted and 
sewed. If one bastes all of the units 
before sewing any of them, the edges 
are sometimes spoiled as the work is 
being completed. 

Figure V shows how an irregular 
band of the cretonne, suggesting a 
stem, might be used to connect the 
corner designs. A strip of the back- 
ground portion of the cretonne could 
be used, as the stem is so narrow that 
very little of it would show after the 
edges are blanket stitched. 

Oilcloth cushions, either plain or 
decorated, may be made to fit the seat 
of a boat. The color selected should 
be in harmony with the boat coloring. 
If the boat is a neutral hue, one may 
use bright colors for the cushions. If 
the boat is a bright hue, use pillows 
and cushions of a neutral color with 
the design repeating the boat’s color. 





If our boys and girls are to become 
useful and patriotic men and women, 
they must learn to be good little citi- 
zens; that is, they must learn to re- 
spect authority, whether it is of their 
parents, their school teachers, or that 
of the policeman of their town; they 
must learn all they can in school, and 
do what they can to improve their 
neighborhood, their town, and the 
great country to which they owe so 
many blessings.—William S. Sims, 
Rear Admiral, U. S. N. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


History Games and Devices 
By Hila Appleton Richardson 


These devices and games have been 
found helpful in review work and are 
especially enjoyed by the pupils. They 
can, be adapted to the history work in 
any grade and can be used as a class 
recitation, for a program on the play- 
ground, or for a party in the evening. 
This game which I give first is for 
biography study. Write the names of 
the important men and women studied 
on slips of paper. Have each pupil 
draw a name and caution him not to 
let anyone see it. Allow the pupils 
ten or fifteen minutes, if the game is 
used for class work, to review what 
their histories say about the persons 
drawn; then have them close their 
books and take a sheet of paper for 
score cards. Each pupil when called 
upon will tell, act, or say something 
that the individual he has drawn did 
without giving the name—this is to 
be guessed by the other pupils who 
will write it on their score cards beside 
the name of the pupil who gave it. 
After all the pupils, or as many as 
time will allow, have given their char- 
acters, the score cards are exchanged, 
corrected and counted to see which pu- 
pils have the highest number correct. 
Those who have the highest number 
receive recognition in whatever way 
the teacher thinks best—their names 
may be written on the board with the 
correct number answered, or a class 
score card may be kept showing the 
correct number answered by each pu- 
pil. If the class is large, more time 
than one recitation should be given, 
thus allowing part of the class to draw 
the names one day and the other the 
next,—seeing which side wins. An- 
other plan is to allow the pupils time 
to read in other books about the indi- 
viduals whose names are drawn and 
make a list of the things they did that 
made them famous, especially marking 
the deeds of service to their country. 
The pupils that have the longest lists 
should have some recognition. 

A game similar to a “spelling 
match” is enjoyable. As each child is 
called he will give the name or a brief 
account of some event or person that 
he has studied in his grade; or he may 
spell the name which will give him 
practice in spelling. 

The following device is very profit- 
able to use in connection with the class 
work for review when the time is 
limited. Announce to the class that 
they may discuss for a few minutes 
some subject they have studied in this 
grade and that they may choose the 
subject they would like to talk about; 
or open the discussion by asking a 
question that will arouse a lively in- 
terest; for example, “Could the Mex- 
ican War have been avoided?” In 
each case value their personal opinion 
and judgment highly. Another way 
is to call for two- or three-minute 
speeches from various pupils, giving 
each a subject when called upon with- 
out allowing time for preparation. 

Dramatizing events is an enjoyable 
exercise and can be arranged in differ- 
ent ways. A very effective plan is to 
allow the pupils to choose what they 
wish to give and plan the dramatiza- 
tion. Only those pupils who help in 
giving it know what is to be drama- 
tized, all others guess and write their 
answers on their score cards. The 
teacher may write the events on slips 
of paper, giving one to each pupil who 
plans the dramatization for the class; 
for example, the “Oregon Compromise” 
can be acted out very nicely. In every 
case the events are to be guessed by the 
other pupils and the ones who have the 
highest number are to be given recog- 
nition. Drawing pictures to represent 
events can be used to good advantage. 

Have the pupils take sheets of pa- 
per, writing numbers from one to ten 
or twenty as desired, corresponding 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM” 
$1140 to $3300 YEAR 


Do you want a steady for life job with the U. S. Govern- 
ment? In getting these positions, teachers have a big ad- 
vantage, because of their training and education. Over 
25,000 positions are filled every year. These have big pay, 
short hours and pleasant work. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. R245, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions now open to teachers, and free sample ex- 
amination ing. 
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>" fe is now within the reach of all 

F le de Europe is worth-while—as an ever- 
Sy # increasing number of Americans 
io ¢ from every walk of life have been dis- 


4 = 
re i covering each year. During 1925 the 
Cunard and Associated Lines carried 


& 226301 of these travellers, largely exe 

, set ceeding in numbers those travelling 
i. by any other Line or group of Lines 
Fe on the Atlantic. 


o> Go to Europe 
—in May or at the end of July or in 
August or September—just before or 
after the rush of the season; an 
ideal time. 

Cunard Services offer the widest 


‘possible variety of ways of 
“how to go”: 


CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 
(THIRD CABIN) 


Sailings May 1st to September 25th 
Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $170 up 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 
Weekly from New York 
to Plymouth, Havre and London 
Transatlantic Round Trip Fare $290 up 


Large selection of Attractive Inclusive 
Tours of varying durations and rates. 



















Other Cunard Services to choose 
from: the World’s Fastest Ocean Passenger 
Service de Luxe, weekly from New York to Cher- 
bourg and Southampton, the no less comfortable 


cov : 
a services to Queenstown: Liverpool ; to London- 
.. derry-Glasgow. 


Full information giadly furnished upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 
25 Broadway New York 
or Branches and Agencies 
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cA Booklet 

for TEACHERS 
Who Are 
Looking Ahead 





H-: to build an independent in- | 


come—not a fortune, but an in- | 
come equal to one's salary—is one 
of the most valuable things that any 
salaried man or woman can know. Have 
YOU faced this problem and solved it? 


Thousands of men and women, in this 
country and abroad, have found a satis- 
factory solution in Smith Bonds, and in 
our Investment Savings Plan for buying 
them, 


Smith Bonds Are Safe Bonds 
Smith Bonds are now owned by investors 
in every State of the United States, and in 
33 countries and territories abroad. The 
reason for this world-wide confidence is 
easily understood: Smith Bonds are sound 
First Mortgage Bonds, protected by safe- 
guards that have resulted in our record of 
no loss to any investor in 53 years. 


A Liberal Investment Plan 
You may buy Smith Bonds in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 or $1,000, outright or 
under our Investment Savings Plan,which 
pays the full rate of bond interest—now 
7%o—on every payment. You may use 
this plan to buy a single bond by pay- 
ments over Jo months, or to buy one bond 
after another over a longer period. 


Get Compound Bond Interest 

The interest on your payments helps you to pay for 
your first bond. Soon you have interest on one bond 
helping you to pay for another bond; interest on 
two bonds helping you to pay for a third; and so on. 
Thus, within the span of your working years, it is 
easily possible to create a substantial competence 
that will give you an independent income as long as 
you live. 





Send For These Two Booklets 

Our booklet, “How to Build an Independent In- 
come ”’ explains all details of this plan and enables 
you to look forward five, ten, twenty years or more 
and see just what you can accomplish by investing 
your funds at 7%. We also will send you our book- | 
let, “Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety,” explain- 
ing the time-tested safeguards with which we pro- 
tect every investor in Smith Bonds. 








For copies of these two booklets send your name 
and address on the form below. 


THE F. H. SmitH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Albany Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis 


NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 








Name 





108-Y 
Address 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


to the questions which the teacher has 
written on the blackboard. A’ ‘word 
or short statement answers’ each 
question. 

1. I am thinking of an invention 
that helped settlers travel into the 
West. 

2. What boundary dispute was set- 
tled in 1842? 

3. The United States . established 
what important doctrine in 1823? 

4, What work did the United States 
celebrate in 1915 that men had -dream- 
ed about for centuries? 

5. What is the United States’ fav- 
orite way of settling international dis- 
putes? 

In planning these exercises for the 
history work, current events and prom- 
inent people of to-day should be in- 
cluded. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club 


(Continued from page 74) 


At the close of the term’s work con- 
ducted in this manner the progress of 
the pupils will surely surprise you. 
The reason is obvious. No printed 
page can ever give the lesson that a 
story written by a teacher gives. We 
teachers too many times do not realize 
how difficult for our pupils composition 
is, with all its many phases.—Mrs. 
FRANCES A. SMITH, California. 


Handwork Hints 


Very pretty and useful flowerpots 
and vases may be made by painting 
olive and pickle jars or other well- 
shaped glasses, flowerpots, and even 
tin cans. These may be decorated by 
the use of sample-book wall paper, 
which your local wall paper hanger 
will be glad to give you. Gold bands, 
flowers, birds, and other designs cut 
from wall paper and pasted on the 
jars make them look like real china or 
pottery. 

Dresser sets may be made by cutting 
out some little scene or bright pictures 
from magazines, pasting on picnic 
plates and ice cream dishes, then giv- 
ing them a few coats of shellac. 

Gifts for Mother’s Day were made 
by taking white ribbons, bookmark size, 
and printing the word “Mother” on 
them with green crayon. The word 
was pressed like a stencil, with a hot 
iron. We fringed both ends of the 
ribbon. The mothers were well pleased 
with these useful gifts, and we felt re- 
paid in the pleasure we had in making 
them.—RuTH R., Iowa. 


An Interesting Trip to Europe 


Geography to be worth while must 
be real; and what is more real than a 
trip? Of course, there is much to be 
done before taking a long trip. One 
must get information about railroads 
and steamers. The companies are al- 
ways glad to furnish material along 
that line. 

Then there is the question of bag- 
gage. A brown paper suitcase, which 
is really a notebook cut to represent 
the baggage, is excellent. As one 
travels in various cities, stickers may 
be pasted on the outside. What a fine 
way to remember cities! 

It is much fun to fill the suitcase. 


| Who would want to go traveling and 


not bring back a single souvenir? 
Each section of the suitcase could be 
devoted to souvenirs of a particular 


| country. These may include pictures, 


postcards, actual pieces of silk, ete. 
Of course, everything must be abso- 
lutely right, or a heavy duty will be 
placed on the suitcase. : 

Then there is the question of pass- 
ports. These are to be given to those 
who are really fit to travel, who know 
enough about one country to leave it 
for another. If the teacher is a good 
traveler she will bring in real sou- 
venirs, real postcards, and other ma- 
terial to make the trip seem an actual 
thing. , 

I am sure that it will be worth while 
to take such a trip, for in this way any 
country, in Europe or elsewhere, be- 
comes a real land with which we are 
actually concerned and not just a 
country to be read about—sS. R., 
Florida. 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Books That Teach Reading in a New, Interesting Way 


Book I—For First Half of First Year 
Book II—For Second Half of First Year 
Book III—For First Half of Second Year 
Book IV—For Second Half of Second Year 


PREPAID PRICES: 


In Strong Paper Covers, 18 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 24 Cents Per Copy 


DISCOUNTS—On more than 10 and less than 25 cop- 
ies, 10 per cent. On 25 or mote copies, 20 per cent. 








Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD 
EISENBERG, Principal, Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Normal School. 


aaa jj} ‘Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


HESE delightful books are part of a series of Primers and Readers, prepared 

upon an entirely new plan. The authors, experts in teaching Reading, have 

prepared them to meet the requirements of standard courses of study, employ- 
ing method and material of such compelling interest that all teachers of elemen- 
tary pupils will find them a desirable and useful addition to their equipment. 

A very advantageous feature of the series is the fact that separate volumes are 
provided for each year’s work. Thus when a pupil receives his book for the sec- 
ond term the material will be entirely new to him and his interest will be revived 
in a way not possible if the material for each year were all in one volume, 

If used as basal texts the books for each year will furnish the necessary funda- 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as supplementary readers they offer well 
graded and well adapted material to follow any system. 

These readers are based on the Sentence Method, the vocabulary and action being adapted 
from well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life and activities. The common 
idioms of a child's conversation, also the easiest initial blends are developed, as well as 
common words that the young pupil should know, with frequent repetition. Thus the child 
is led from individual sentences through groupings of sentences to continuous reading. 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE—ECONOMICAL IN PRICE 


The books are convenient and economical in form, printed in type adapted to the age re- 
quirements and substantially bound in either paper or flexible cloth covers. Nearly every 
page and lesson is finely illustrated, most of the pictures being in color. 

This plan of small books, each being intended to cover a half year of the school course, 
will commend itself to teachers, pupils and parents because it makes it possible to furnish 
fresh new books to the pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is very desirable either in 
free textbook schools where, many times, soiled, worn or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil purchases his own Looks. 


The value of these books cannot be fully appreciated until they have 
been put into actualuse. Senda trialordertoday. See prices above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN.—SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 




















REQUIRED POEMS «xis 


Book I—For 1st and 2nd Grades 
Book II—For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I1J—For 5th and 6th Grades 


Book IV—For 7th and 8th Grades 
PRICE, EACH BOOK 
In Standard Per Copy 
Cloth Covers 80 Cents Postpaid. 
In H Per Copy 
PaperGovens 50 Cents Postpaid. 
20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 

These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- ; ‘ 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re- 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 


publishers. The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List—Book for 1st and 2nd Grades Partial List—Book for 5th and 6th Grades 


Baby Seed Song Pussy and Binkie Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 











Baby, The Rock-a-by Lady, The America. For Me. . Good Name, / 

Babys Kvening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men | Apple | Orchard in the] Ilow Sleep the Brave 

Christmas Carol, 4 Song of the Bee Spring, An Jock of Hazelde a 

Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Aulc Lang Syne Leak in the Dike, The 

Daisies Suppose Barefoot Boy, The L’Envoi 

Dandelion, The Taxgatherer, The Hell of, Atri, | The Miller of the Dee, The 
. f r iving-D: oy’s Song, o Boy WS 

Dutch Lullab; Thanksgiving-Day feat FE ene 


Elf and the Dormouse There Are Many Flags Brook, The 4 
Eve! 3 y y the Light] Pictures of Memory 
If Ever I Se We Thank_ Thee eae The co S oi. 


e V 1e 
If I Were a Sunbeam | What the Winds Bring 4 
4 bs . Yatch-| Christmas ree 
Little Brown _— While Shepherds Watch The Roling Down to Rio 
Mother Goose Rhymes Night Destruction of Sennach-| White Man's Burden 
October’s Party and 119 others 
Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 
April Day, Little Gottlieb Abraham Lincoln 
Brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac LBarbara_ Frietchie Incident of the French 
Calling the Violet November Bells, Camp : 
A Man’s a Man For a 


Little Elf, Th -ed Their Flocks by| Corn-Song, 
erib, The 
3 and 108 others 
Only One Mother Flag Goes By, The 
» An If . 
Ballad of the Tempest | Little Orphant Annie America the Beautiful | In Flanders Fields 
Child’s Prayer, Old Christmas Bugle Song, The 











‘hris s October’s Bright Blue| Coming of Spring, The| _ That, 

Dajeies. “The Weather, Daffodils, The  . Name of France, The 

Fairy Tale, A Robert of Lincoln Deacon’s Masterpiece Name of Old Glory 

Fern Song, The Sandman, The Each and O Captain! My Captain! 

Fraidie-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity 

How the Leaves Come | Song Sparrow, The First Snowfall, The Song of the Chatta- 
own Thanksgiving Fable, A/|Gradatim hoochee, 

Jack Frost White Seal, The Ileritage, The Thanatopsis 

Jack in the Pulpit Wonderful World, The|Ilerve Riel od H Washington 

Life Lesson. A and 102others = | How, the | Qld Horse} —_ and 78 others 


Laughing Song 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY (wi#ei'sitte) 
Dansville, N.Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 
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When You Are 


in Cleveland 


make your home at Fenway 
Hall. Away from the dust and 
dirt of downtown, it is an ideal 
home for a day—or a year. 








400 ROOMS with BATH. 
Reasonable Rates. 
Write for detailed circular. 


FENWAY HALL 


Ralph Hitz, Manager. 
Cleveland’s Smart Apartment Hotel 








‘or 
Permanent and Transient Guests. 


Euclid Ave. at £.107th St., Cleveland, 0. 












OOPOe: 
Pearl Direct from the Oyster 
Beds to You 
tore Fisheries gicla esta 


ot poe settingin 

oe ee A grill send you if you remit $5. y 
Ord many times the = 4 

i .- Ss. Daitinenone and reg. mail deli livery 
<=. | guaranteed. Ref.. Yokohoma Specie Bank, 
=i INLAND SEA PEARL CO., 1 Kobe, Japan. 
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the marvelous new Solvent, bantshes 
Eel tsp Atte munis: THEN'YOU WILE 
as 10 
VB pet ugh by BE masic. U WIL! 


SENT ON om 
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WEDDING INVITATIONS. ANNOUNCEMENTS: 
AT HOME, CHURCH, VISITING CARDS, ETC. 
12 different, modern, correct styles. Perfect workmanship. Rea- 
sonable Prices, D Direct from Nation’s Ca pital. With Portfolio, 
een Ltda ang Pye i ending Etiquette.’ Ww 
o . 
No oblig: ation. = ‘Established Oy — a 
HAUSLER & CO., 


For 





20 years. 


DEPT, G-5, 
Sample 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Send Portfolio 








wat fect, 
Jews move rad ars—yours 3 fOr  itroducinn. 7 ine, 
assorted li jul ent guar oy a a bettie... _ for 20 bott! nat te 
select your r offer in cue cal log. 
L PERF CHICAGO, ILL 


BELL PERFUME CO. Dep. 3681, C 
e 
Everyone Who Uses Music 
Should know a bed wonderful prices, — Schirmer library, 
ete. at HALF CE. Sample 13 SHEETS, prepaid, 50 
CENTS, State Tin preferred. ONE FREE with cir- 


culars, for 2e. for swapping parties. 
Desk P, Hubbard" 8 ‘Bargain Music House. Riverside, Calif. 
Specially priced $1.25. 


Blue Butterflies i bg of Basketry 
Upholstery & ReedSupplyCo., 724 11850 A v. ‘Washington, D.C, 




















ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
High Grade But No Priced. Write for samples. 


High 
Carirot SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. 


THE 
Evening Star Buildin: Washington, D. C. 












The Kingbird 


(Continued from page 52) 


longer any special call for courage. 
Moreover, after the home circle is 
broken, his notes are fewer and far 
less vigorous. By the middle of Au- 
gust he becomes comparatively mute 
and seeks the fields and meadows, fly- 
ing high in search of prey. 

The kingbird’s food consists chiefly 
of insects, taken almost always on the 
wing with a sharp snap of the bill. 
He may be seen any time perching 
upon some outpost, with drooping 
wings and tail vibrating in readiness 
for immediate action. Every day he 
rids us of large numbers of pests, 
such as moths, rose bugs, blister 
beetles, robber flies (which prey on 
honeybees), black gadflies (the scourge 
of horses and cattle), grasshoppers, 
crickets, and some cutworms. His 
vegetable food is a few blackberries 
and some seeds. He is often seen 
hovering over rivers, darting about 
after insects; and if you watch close- 
ly, you will see that he drinks like a 
swallow, gliding towards the water. 
He loves to bathe upon a warm day, 
once or twice diving from an over- 
hanging branch, to which he returns 
to dry and preen himself. 

Practically the only charge against 
him is that he eats a few honeybees; 
but intelligent farmers say that he 
only takes the drones which come near 
his nest. However this may be, of 
what importance are a few bees as 
compared with the incalculable ser- 
vice the kingbird renders the farmers 
by keeping down the insect pests on 
corn, fruit trees, cucumbers, pumpkins, 
and so on? To quote a bird-loving 
poet: 


“Kill not thy friend who thy whole 
harvest shields, 

And sweeps ten thousand vermin 

from they fields.” 


The death of every kingbird means 
an actual loss to the farmer; and a 
pair of them, nesting near the poultry 
yard, protects the chickens from on- 
slaughts by hawks and owls. Unfor- 
tunately, man is slow to appreciate 
what a good friend he has in the king- 
bird, and he persecutes him merciless- 
ly because he now and then takes a 
honeybee. 

The kingbirds begin to leave for the 
South earlier than most other species. 
They fly in detached parties of twenty 
or thirty, with a continuous and 
strong motion, rapidly flapping their 
wings six or seven times, then sailing 
a few yards. During the fall migra- 
tion they are perfectly silent, and their 
flight is continued through the night. 
By late October there are no king- 
birds left in the United States. 

In connection with this short ac- 
count, read Olive Thorne Miller’s es- 
say on the kingbird, and George Hill’s 
poem “The Kingbird.” Above ll, 
read Alexander Wilson’s wonderful 
poem which has been quoted in part 
in this story. It is a perfect appre- 
ciation of the kingbird. 


Questions to Answer 


To what family do the kingbirds 
belong? 

Describe their plumage. 

Where do they live in the summer; 
in the winter? 

For what are the feet of the king- 
birds adapted? 

Describe the nest and eggs of the 
king birds. 

Why do you think that kingbirds are 
good neighbors for a farmer’s chickens? 
Why is father kingbird a fighter? 

Are the kingbirds songsters? 
When do they start for their winter 
home? 


Those who are privileged to teach 
prospective teachers in our normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges can make 
sure that their influence will continue 
when these prospective teachers have 








become actual teachers, by initiating 
them well into the spirit and work of 
professional organizations.—Joy EIl- 





mer Morgan. 
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Plan to visit/ 


the TROPIC: 5 
this summer 


| gape by westerly trade winds it’s cool 
in the Caribbean, and you can enjoy, to 
the utmost the luxury of Sea Travel, the 
romance of the “Spanish Main,” and the spirit 
of adventure in wonderful trips ashore—and 
all included in the price you pay for your ticket. 


Special Summer(Cruises 


onGreat WV lhite Fleet Ships 


15 Days — Special Cruises to Jamaica. Ten days at sea on a 
Wonderful Great White Fleet Ship—every room an outside 
room, unexcelled food and service; Five days on the loveliest 
island in the world. Your stay at the famed Myrtle Bank Hotel, 
Kingston, Jamaica; Motor Trips to points of interest, etc.; are 


all included in the price you pay for your $ 

ticket. Sailings aad sephasresara from New 

You . ; 

24 Days — Special Cruises to Guatemala with stops at Havana 
and Kingston, Jamaica. Rail trip to Guatemala City, Auto trip 


to Antigua, forty-mile auto trip in Jamaica and an auto trip 
through Havana and suburbs. Your stay at hotels, and trans- 


portation for all shore trips included in price §$ 3 1 G 


you pay for ticket. Sailings — other 
Saturday from New York. . 
22 Days — Special Cruises to Costa Rica with opportunities to 
visit Havana; the Canal Zone, Panama City, C. Z.; Port Limon 
and San Jose, Costa Rica. Trips ashore and rail trip to San Jose 
with hotel accommodations included in the price you pay for your 


ticket. All the comforts of a first-class hotel i$ 
on these Great White Fleet Ships which sail 3 

every Saturday from New York. 
22 Days — Special Colombian Cruises, Kingston, Jamaica; the 
Canal Zone; Cartagena, Santa Marta and Puerto Colombia, 
Colombia, South America, are all visited on this delightful trip. 


All shore trips, auto fares, etc., included in the on BB 1 5 


price you pay for your ticket. a from 
New York every Wednesday. . 
Saturday sailings from New Orleans to Havana, Cuba, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone. Sixteen days of rest and interest, including shore trips 
at Havana and Panama, as well as hotel accommoda- $2 00 


tions during stay on isthmus. All expenses paid. 
From New Orleans sailings every Wednesday to Havana, Cuba 
and Cristobal, Canal Zone; Pt. Limon, Costa Rica; Pt. Castilla, 


Honduras. Sixteen days of luxurious cruising, all '$215 


expenses paid. , . . . .. « 
Write for booklet, “‘Cruising the Caribbean,” leaflets 
: and full information to 
UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
17 Battery Place, or 332 Fifth Ave., New York City 
19 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
321 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


203 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Every Day Plans {tf TH Graves 





wee 





A set of three volumes supplying 
just the material that teachers need in 
their every day work to make their les- 
sons bright, fresh and interesting. 

They bring to hand the things which 
require much time and research to 
find and which the teacher is often 
unable to procure because of the lack 
of necessary books. 

The common school subjects are pre- 
sented from the child’s viewpoint with 
the intent that essential facts shall 
be unconsciously absorbed through the 
medium of natural interests. 


FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
400 Games [O08 SGIOoL HOME 


A new game book prepared primar- 
ily for teachers. Full instructions are 
given for playing more than four 
hundred games. 

The aim has been to provide games 
suitable for every age, purpose and 
oceasion. There are indoor and out- 
door games; games calling for either 
physical or mental effort; games in 
which children of varying ages may 
participate; games for social or com- 
munity gatherings; games for special 
purposes in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that teachers may 


SELLLAL ELIA IEE 











Sone 


stories about them, etc. 


Three volumes totaling 476 pages; flexible cloth covers. 
Price $1.50 per set, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Pri- 
mary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Aids to Better Teaching 


that Meet Every Classroom Need 


May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices 
When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


or The Pathfinder 


Seeley’s Question Book 


This is generally re- 
ough and complete 
% 


question book published. 
The following are the 
subjects covered: Read- 
ing, English and Amer- 
ican Literature, Orthog- 
raphy, Grammar, Arith- 
metic, Algebra, Physiol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Geog- 
raphy, U. S. History, 
Civil Government, Draw- 
ing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Current Events, 
Manners and Morals, 
School Management, 
Methods of ‘Teaching. 
An introduction to each 
chapter offers many helpful ideas and sugges- 
tions for the teaching and study of the subject, 
This is followed by logically arranged questions 
covering every phase of the subject, together 
with clear and concise answers to these ques- 
tions: Invaluable for class exercises, drills, re- 
views, tests, etc. 446 pages, full cloth covers. 
Price $1.75, postpaid. With Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.40. With The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.40. 


Poems Teachers Ask For 
BOOKS I AND II 


For several years 
=== there has been published 


in ‘Normal Instructor- 
POEMS 





garded as the most thor- 











Primary Plans” a _ de- 
partment of ‘Poems 


Our Readers Have Ask- 
TEACHERS ed For.’”’ This has been 
ASK FOR wonderfully popular and 


thousands of teachers 
have requested the pub- 
lication of desired poems, 
480 of those most fre- 
quently asked for have 
been published in two 
volumes entitled “Poems 
Teachers Ask For.” In 
reality, therefore, these 
books are a compilation 
by teachers of the poems which they have found 
most desirable for use in their school work, 
214 pages in each book, Full cloth covers. 
Price of each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 20 per 
cent discount on 10 or more copies. Either 
volume with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $2.80, Either volume with The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns 
I 














UREA omreaal 
30 of the large 
poster patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland ‘which 
have appeared in Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. 20 of the patterns in each book are of 
Mother Goose characters. Directions for mak- 
ing and a full size reproduction in colors of a 
completed poster are included in each book. 
Book I contains The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Family, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Simple 
Simon, Little Polly Flinders, and twenty-four 
others just as popular. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
Rook II contains Humpty Dumpty, Dickery, 


pathy, Character, Values, 
ment features are included and the many illustra- 
tions present valuable ideas for decoration, construc- 
tion work, blackboard drawings, reading lessons, ete. 
MN 256 pages, full cloth covers. 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.50. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


Each volume deals with the work of 
one of the three seasons (Volume I~ 
Autumn, Volume II—Winter, Volume 
IiI—Spring) and capitalizes 
terests uppermost at those times. The 
material is in the form of plans, aids, devices, stories, songs, 
music, biographies, reproductions of famous paintings with 


The School Year 


Each of the ten chapters of this book covers a 
month of the school year and presents plans for 
teaching the various elementary school subjects. The 
plans for each month are built around one central 


© Faxon = theme suggested by the month, The titles of these 
) chapters are: Home, Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy 
Days, Fundamentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sym- 


Some splendid entertain- 











the in- 











Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 


The Pathfinder---the Best Current Events Weekly 

















clear the plan of many of the games. In the index each game 
is listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind of 
zame; and (2) according to age to which best adapted. 

320 pages, printed on good paper, full cloth covers. Price 
$1.50 per copy, postpaid. With 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. $3.20. 


ness to the teacher. 


need at any time. 

The introduction to each chapter 
serves as a guide to the games and 
gives other valuable information. Dia- 
grams and illustrations aid in making 
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Pedagogical Pep— 76k errins 


The Prize-Winning Plans contained 
in this book were selected from over 
two thousand submitted by teachers in 
a nation-wide prize contest conducted 
by the publishers of Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans. They cover prac- 
tically every phase of a_ teacher's 
work, There are plans for making all 
of the various school subjects inter- 
esting to the pupils; for keeping the 
younger pupils employed with profit- 
able seat work; for promoting punc- 
tuality, orderliness, obedience and good 
deportment; for solving the discipline 
problem; for securing a piano, phono- 
graph, library or other needed equip. 
ment for the school; for enlisting the 
interest and cooperation of parents 








Normal Instructor-Primary 


Every teacher ‘is expected to keep well informed as to what 
is going on in the world and The Pathfinder, the illustrated 
Weekly News Review published at the Natic.’s Capital, is an 
ideal medium for this purpose. 

In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is 
skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of special value and useful- 
Each issue contains a “Guide to Con- 
tents” which consists of many helpful questions and com- 
ments on the topics covered in that issue. 

$1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 
mary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. With any books on this page at 
prices quoted. Use the order blank below. 


postpaid. 





With Normal Instructor-Pri- 








nd When Ordering These Helps in Combination With 
Use This Blank Normal! Instructor-Primary Plans or The Pathfinder 


The Instructor Picture Studies---Group I and Group II 
Everything Needed for Classroom Picture Study—See page 88 








The Year’s Entertainments 


A large and choice collection of reci- 
tations, songs, music, dialogues, tab- 
leaux, memory gems and other enter- 
tainment material arranged in com- 
plete programs for the various months 
of the school year. No matter ‘what 
other entertainment books you may 
have, you need this, yet with it, little 
else in this line would really be need- 
ed, for it supplies abundant material 
for any occasion. It contains 364 dou- 
ble column pages and is substantially 
bound in full cloth, Price $1.50, post- 
paid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Price 60 cents, post- 


Little Citizens and Their Flags SS 
This book contains eighteen full page outline draw- as Cues 


ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boys and girls of 
These little citizens are dress- 
ed in their native costumes and directions for copy- 
ing and coloring them are given. In addition, the 
flag of each country represented by the little citizens 
is reproduced in its true colors with an outline flag 
to be copied and colored. 
for using this material in various interesting ways. 
This book is 9 x 12 inches in size, and has heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.50. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.50. 


the various countries. 








F, A. Owen Publishing Co., { Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa. 


(Mail to Nearest Office) 


in one of these 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. Date............-.--.....-. 
Place cross (X) [1] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 


squares to ind- [] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
Sines desired Ba- TJ Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 


Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 


prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 


[} Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 1, $1.20 addit. [] Practical Selections, 80 cents additional 
[_] Instructor Picture Studies, Grp. 11, $1.20 add, [|] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. I, 80 cts. addit. 
(See description of above on page 88) [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. If, 80 cts. addit. 


[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional 


(_] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional 
[] Every Day Plans, $1.20 additional 


'] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional 


[1 How I Did It, 80 cents additional 


The School Year, 50 cents additional 


Little Citizens, 50 cents additional 





The total of the above order is $. 


Poster Patterns, Book I, 50 cents additional 
Poster Patterns, Book 11, 60 cents additional 


O 
4 

[] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.40 additional [J Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cents additional 
() Jointed Toys, Book I!, 50 cents additional 
oO 


which I am enclosing herewith. 





Dickery Dock, The Three Bears, Chicken Litile, Name. 
Peter Pan, Three Wise Men, and twenty-four 
other pleasing subjects. Heavy paper covers. Post Office 


Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 

Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 





State 





Street or R. F. D 


NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal Instructor- 
add SO cents. For subscriptions to The 


ry Plans to Canada, add 30 cents; to other for Soumtries, 


r to any point outside of the 48 states, add 





and the community, and for doing 


many other things that make for success in teaching. An in- 
teresting collection of personally told teaching experiences 
that forms a practical, every-day handbook of teaching meth. 
ods and devices. 384 pages, full cloth covers. Price $1.50, 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 
746 devices for teaching 
which were originally , 
published in the ‘“Teach- ; 
ie 


er’s Help-One-Another 
Club” department of Nor- 
mal Instructor - Primary 
Plans. Teachers every- 
where use it as a “first- 
aid” for perplexing situ- 
ations in the schoolroom. 
Following are the classi- 
fications into which the 
contents are divided with 
the number of devices in 
each classification : School 
Management (60) ; Arithe | 
metic (39); Language \ 
(61); Geography (26); 
Spelling (48); History 
(32); Writing (9); Reading (42); Hygiene 
(26); Decoration and Art (30); Nature Study 
and Agriculture (35); Domestic Science (10); 
Manual Training (8); Music (20); Games (37); 
Seat Work (152); Schoolroom Holidays (64); 
Miscellaneous (47). 320 pages, large type, full 
cloth covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 





746 
Bene Devices 
by Teachers Who 
Have Used Them 


Successfully 
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Practical Selections 


From twenty years of 
Normal Instructor - Pri- 
mary Plans. This book 
is adapted for use by 





teachers of all grades, N ractical 
every branch of study 1 : 
being represented, There ha elections 
are 175 pages of helps from twamy yore 

on school management; Normal lastructor 

on teaching history, fy) and Prnery Plans 
geography, arithmetic, 


spelling, and the other 
standard subjects; on 
arts and crafts; on pic- 
ture study; on domestic 
science and manual 
training; on physical 
exercises, and on many 
other schoolroom activi- 
ties. 34 full-page illustrations of blackboard 
drawings, nature and reading lessons, and ideas 
for busy work are included, Also 100 pages of 
entertainment material. 320 pages. Full cloti 
covers. Price $1.00, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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THEIR FLAGS 


Explanations are given 











Instructor Jointed Toys 
BOOKS I AND II 


Miss Bess Bruce 
Cleaveland, whose oe Tent 
drawings of animals, 
Mother Goose char- 
acters, etc., are so 
familiar to teachers, b 
has prepared the ser- 
ies of sixty jointed 
toy patterns  pub- 
lished in these books. 
Each pattern is 9 x 
12 inches in size and 
is accompanied by 
directions for mak- 
ing and an _ illustra- 
tion of the com- 
pleted figure. ; 

Book I contains twenty-two patterns for 
Jointed Animals, Birds, etc., and eight patterns 
for Little Citizens Jointed Toys. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Book II contains nine patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty patterns for Mother 
Goose Jointed Toys and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 

Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.50. 

Either Book with The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.50. 
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Motivated Geography Work 
By Mary Overholt 


We were reviewing geography in 
my seventh-grade class. Our first re- 
view lesson was on the geography of 
our own state, and during the lesson 
my promise of a field trip for the next 
day brought enthusiastic applause 
from the class. I asked that skeleton 
maps drawn to a scale, and that hoes, a 
tape measure, and two or three spades 
be brought for the trip. Thus equip- 
ped we went to the ball park four or 
five blocks distant, and on an unused 
baseball diamond dug out the map of 
Oklahoma: first, its outline; then its 
rivers and mountains; and finally we 
located its cities, its oil fields and 
principal points of interest. I was 
surprised at the different things my 
class knew about their state, they 
themselves going much farther than I 
had any thought of when I planned the 


trip. 

The forty-five minute period before 
lunch we used for geography, and as 
we had brought our lunches we added 
forty-five minutes more to our time. 
This was ample to finish the work, 
discuss it, and admire it. My class re- 
turned with such a clear picture of 
Oklahoma in their minds, and so sin- 
cerely happy over their method of 
working together to produce it, that 
I promised them we should repeat this 
in our review work. 

With the various continents it was 
considerably harder, but we reviewed 
with enthusiasm, so that we would 
know just where everything should be 
on our map. When we finally created 
Europe out of the ball park, we had 
its political divisions, physical features, 
products, industries, and cities all well 
represented. Asia was a little harder. 
Australia was not so hard, and Africa 
was not hard except for the political 
divisions. 

The work was a revelation to me. I 
had never imagined how much clearer 
this picture would be to the children 
than the maps which they drew with 
painstaking labor. Nor had I ever 
suspected how eagerly the children 
would work on their preparation for 
these big maps which we dug out in 
the earth. Direction and relative loca- 
tion became simple, and the lessons did 
not slip out of mind as ordinary 
classroom lessons so often do. 

If your class does not like geog- 
raphy, try this method. If your class 
has found trouble in visualizing geog- 
raphy lessons, you will find this a solu- 
tion of the problem. 


The Zero Hour 


By Mrs. C. M. Grove 


Yesterday an errand took me into 
a country schoolhouse in that flat, dull 
hour that all rural teachers know— 
the hour when the last slam of the 
door has ceased to reverberate behind 
the last departing pupil, and the teach- 
er has begun the sweeping. 

I passed the time of day with the 
young man wielding the floor brush, 
and casually remarked on the feeling 
one is apt to have in that particular 
hour. He seemed surprised to know 
that anyone else viewed that toneless 
time in just the same light he did. 

“T have more blues and get more dis- 
couragement out of this hour than any 
other time of the day,” he said. “It 
surely is the zero hour.” 

The zero hour! That expresses it 
exactly, but it fails to give the very 
ene reason why such an hour should 
e 


. When a sick person has been burn- 
ing with a high fever for several days, 
the doctor and nurses know that when 
the fever breaks and the patient is 
ready to start on the road to recovery, 
the temperature will become  sub- 
normal and will remain so until the 
overworked heart and nervous system 
can again stand the pressure of nor- 
mal heat and work. 

It is common for the conscientious 
teacher to fancy she has a real case 
of the blues in this zero hour just after 
the last pupil has said the last good- 
night. As a matter of fact, nothing 


merely been running her nervous sys- 
tem at high speed for half a dozen 
hours, and wise Dame Nature knows 
that this is about long enough. So 
she doses out a liberal tablespoonful 
of that cold, slumpy feeling. 

Don’t try to do anything at all about 
that feeling. If you enjoy — the 
blues, have them now. If you like to 
be discouraged, this is the one big 
hour of the day to let your over- 
charged system sink into that black 
slough. If you feel sure your school 
and all the pupils in it are going 
straight to the bad, let them go. They 
won’t get very far in one hour. 

After you have bathed your face 
and combed your hair and put on a 
fresh blouse, you will be able to recall 
that your teachers in all probability 
agonized over you as you do now over 
your little charges. When you re- 
member that you turned out to be a 
fairly good average citizen—with a lot 
of thanks to your teachers’ interest— 
you will be able to smile again, and 
start in to enjoy the evening. 

The fact that you again feel so glad 
to be alive, and that you think with 
pleasure of your work, is merely a 
sign that your nervous system, thanks 
to the brief respite of the zero hour, is 
now ready to function normally. 


How to Be a Thoroughbred 
(Continued from page 40) 


to his sister, if you'll tell Mother the 
neighbor’s boys broke that window.’ 
Alice shook her head. She couldn’t ac- 
cept a bribe, it was against her prin- 
ciples. 

“The men and women whom we shall 
want to run this country of ours be- 
cause of their high principles, because 
we can bank on them to do the upright 
thing, are the boys and girls of to-day 
who are going to develop these high 
principles—those who are forming the 
habit of being honorable in all their 
small daily dealings with one another. 
They are the children who are honest 
and obedient even though no one but 
themselves knows about it. They can- 
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not be tempted or bribed away from 
what they know is the right thing. | 
Let us write for our second rule: 
Stick to your own high principles.” 


Correlations 


Booklets— 

In their etiquette booklets, on the 
page entitled “Integrity,” or “Square- 
ness,” or “Truthfulness,” or “One’s 
Word,” let the children write the above 
rules. : 

Let them make a poster in their 
booklets of illustrations upon the sub- 
ject: “Make Your Word as Good as a 
Government Bond.” 

Blackboard Motto— 

“An honest man’s word is as good as 
his bond.” 
Memory Gems— 

Men lie who lack the courage to tell 
the truth—the cowards. 

—Joaquin Miller. 


Let your counsel be your heart, for 
there is no man more faithful to thee 





than it. —Kipling. 
Truth needs not the eloquence of 
oaths. —Pindar. 


The nimble lie 

Is like the second hand upon the 
clock; 

We see it fly; while the hour-hand 
of truth 

Seems to stand still, and yet it 
moves unseen, 

And wins at last, for the clock will 
not strike 

Till it has reached the goal. 

—Long fellow. 

not more than 

—Shakespeare. 


Corruption wins 
honesty. 
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NEEDLEWORK 


DESIGNS 
au AND IDEAS 
N six fascinatingise ; 


I sues of Needlecraft 
Magazine, bringing 
you each month the 
newest designs for 
embroidery, crochet- 
ing, knitting, hand 
work of every kind. 
Each design clearly illus- 
trated with step-by-step 
directions so simple that 
even a beginner can fol- 
low them with complete 
success. Needlecraft has 
over one million subscri- 
bers. Towinmore friends 
we make this special = 


MONEY BACK OFFER 


Send the coupon below with only 25 cents, coin or 
stamps, for six wonderful issues of Needlecraft. If, 
after receiving three copies you are not more than satise 
fied, simply write us and we will refund your money. 
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I Needlecraft Magazine ] 
1 56 Weston St., Augusta, Maine 

{ Tenclose 25 cents for Needlecraft for six months. 

I I understand that if after receiving 3 issues, Iam 

i not satisfied, you return my money. ] 
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Correct Wedding 
Invitations 


New Way to Order Wedding In- 
vitations and Announcements, 
Be sure of Newest Styles Direct 
from Country’s Social Center. 
Save Money, Besides! 
Have YOUR wedding remembered as a 
beautiful occasion—an affair that was de- 
tail-perfect—where all preparations were 
wonderfully arranged. 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
make the first impression. They should 
be engraved in modern fashion to truly 
reflect your good taste. The House of 
Hausler (est. 20 yrs) serves prominent folk 
all over U. S. Members of Washington's exclusive 
social circle, families of statesmen and diplomats 
numbered as patrons. All voice appreciation of 
superlative qualities in our engraving. 
SAVE MONEY—Buy by mail. Everything made 
umazingly easy. Orders receive personal attention. 
Naturally, this way of doing business lowers overhead 
and reduces prices. 
Big Sample Portfolio loaned on Request y 
Shows many different, modern styles of # 
Wedding Invitations and Announce- 
ments, also At Home, Church and 
Visiting Cards, etc. Makesselect- _@ Hausler & Co.. 
ing and ordering easy. With Dept. GSO 
portfolio will send FREE 36 Washington, D. C. 
Page book, ** Wedding Etiz, Please send sample Port- 
quette.” Tells about » folio for inspection, also 
correct procedure. ys FREE book “ Wedding Eti- 
Write Quick! - quette.”” [understand the Port- 
¢" folio isloaned so will return it as 
soon as it has answered my purpose. 
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147 Fourth Ave., D-34.57, 
Yew York C 


© FREE! 
Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
rowing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Bookletfree, 
rite today, enclosing 3 redstamps. We teach beauty culture. 














D.J,MAHLER, 155-A MahlerPark, Providence,R.I, 
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Correlation of Health Teach- 
ing with History 
(Continued from page 32) 


and agreed upon. These should in- 
clude rules as to diet, hours of sleep, 
deep breathing, baths, and amount and 
kind of exercise to be taken. For all 
those who are underweight there 
should be special rules in regard to 
amount of milk taken and to a daily 
rest period after eating. All pupils 
should be weighed regularly, and the 
underweight pupils should not be al- 
lowed to overexercise. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY LESSONS IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


Perhaps more than any other sub- 
ject in our curriculum, American his- 
tory should afford opportunities for 
the creation of right attitudes and 
ideals of health and safety. This can 
only be done by discarding old-time 
methods of dwelling on causes and re- 
sults of war, its generals and the bat- 
tles they fought, and by substituting 
discussions on matters of social and 
industrial concern that are so vitally 
important to the future citizen, and 
that are within the experience of he 
school child. 

It is quite obvious that the child 
needs information about a number of 
modern institutions if he is to become 
a useful citizen. This information will 
cause him to see his civic responsibility 
more clearly, and will create in him 
higher ideals as to his duty in his 
community. 


MateriaL WuicH May Be USED IN 
TEACHING HEALTH AND SAFETY 
Current Events 
There is much material in this sub- 
ject relating to disease and its preven- 
tion; to accidents and how to avoid 

them. 

Study the reports of the work of 
such’ organizations as the American 
Red Cross, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, and American Child Health 
Association. The newspapers and 
magazines furnish much data and in- 
formation along this line. 


The Traffic Policeman 
Study the origin, function, and ser- 
vice of the traffic division of the police 
departments of our cities. This in- 
formation is interesting and important 
and comes within the knowledge and 
scope of even the younger children. 


The Fire Department 

A study of the history and develop- 
ment of this public institution will be 
of much interest and value. It is fa- 
miliar 1o every school child and has a 
fascination which will insure a live 
interest. 

Industrial Health and Accidents 

So much has been accomplished in 
improved health service in industrial 
life, with a resultant effect for better 
conditions and happier workers, that 
emphasis should be given to this sub- 
ject. It has a distinct relation to hu- 
man welfare. 


STORIES OF EXPERIMENTATION TO 
ELIMINATE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 


Much has been done to control yel- 
low fever, cholera, and_ smallpox. 
Stories of how this great work was ac- 
complished will be of value to the pu- 
pils. Of much interest will be the 
dramatic story of the cleaning up of 
the Panama Canal Zone, so that it is 
now a healthful region instead of one 
of the most deadly disease spots in 
the world. A story like the following, 
written by Julian D. Appling, has a 
compelling interest for children and is 
most valuable from an_ educational 
point of view: 

“Not so very long ago the city of 
Vera Cruz, in the low-lying coast coun- 
try of Mexico, was one of the sickliest 
spots on the continent, and because of 
its high death rate it was given a wide 
berth by natives and foreigners alike. 
Now the old sinister reputation of 
Vera Cruz has been entirely obliter- 
ated, thanks to the talents and good 
offices of one man, an Englishman by 
the name of Samuel Pierson, What 
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Souvenir 
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Supplied 
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A New Closing Day Souvenir Booklet 


Cover in Colors—Inside Pages in Two Colors. 


BOOKLET WITH SPECIAL PRINTING: Size 514 x 31% inches with cover of white peb- 
bled bristol on which the design shown above is handsomely printed in colors. Inside there 
are four pages on two of which will be printed the name of school, district number, town- 
ship, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board, and pupils. The remaining two 
pages contain sentiments appropriate to Closing Day. The booklet is daintily tied with 2 
silk cord. A photograph of the teacher or school will be mounted in a panel on the inside 
of the front cover, if ordered. Price with photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional book- 
lets ordered at same time, 12c each. Price without photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Addi- 
tional booklets ordered at same time, 9c each. 


BOOKLET WITHOUT SPECIAL PRINTING: Same as above except that in place of the 
special printing of names, etc., spaces are provided in ‘which the teacher may write the 
date, name of teacher and school, grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. Price 
with photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional booklets ordered at same time, 10¢ each. 
Price without photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 


When two or more teachers order together 10 per cent discount will be allowed on 
the entire lot. Transparent envelopes for the booklets are supplied with each order 
at no additional charge. A sample of this souvenir ‘will be sent upon receipt of 
four cents in stamps. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR ORDERING: Give the name and number of this souvenir (‘‘Good- 
by’’ Souvenir No. 55) and the quantity desired. For special printing write plainly or 
print the name of school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, 
school board, and pupils just as you want them to appear on the souvenirs. As many 
souvenirs should be ordered as there are names appearing on them; ‘where pupils’ names 
exceed the number of souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. If photo- 
graph is desired on the souvenirs, send us any good kodak print or other good photograph 
of yourself or school securely wrapped and with your name and address on back. Per- 
fect reproduction guaranteed and original photo returned uninjured. Full remittance 
must accompany order. Send money order, bank draft, or currency, registered. 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 








The Gray Book of Favorite Songs 


“The Best Low-Priced Glee and Chorus Book’’ 
148 Songs Assemery sincing 20 Cents 


12 or more copies, 15 cents a copy, postpaid. 





Special rate on orders for a full hundred copies or more 
ordered at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 
a hundred, transportation payable by purchaser. 


The Gray Book of Favorite Songs contains songs of many 
sorts for practically every occasion. The list includes hymns, 
college glees, negro spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, 
stunt songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other special a 
days, standard choruses and selections from well known oratorios; H (hl 
also a fine group of unison songs and a good selection of pieces for itt 
male voices, Many of the best pieces in the book are not to be 
found in other low priced ‘song books. Because of the wise choice of 
material and the special attention given ‘to voice range, the book is | 
unquestionably the best of its kind for assembly singing. ih 

128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good paper from newly en- es? —— 
graved plates and bound in very durable “rope bristol” covers. —- 


PARTIAL LIST OF THE SONGS INCLUDED 
Faith Of Our Fathers Lord Is My Shepherd, Reuben_and Rachel 


The Gray Book Hy | 
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Ah! ‘Tis A Dream 


All Through The Night Farewell To Thee The Ring, Ring The Bano 
Alphabet, The First Noel, The Lord Of All _ Being, Rosalie m 

America Girl 1_Left Behind Me Throned Afar Row, Row, Row Your 
America, My Country Glad Christmas Bells Lost Chord, The Boat (Round) 
America, The Beautiful Good King Wenceslas Lovely Night Rufus astus = Jolson 


Brown 


Good Night (Round) 
Silent Nigh 


Ten Thousand | 


Annie Laurie 
os Lang_Byne T Jark! t 
arnyard Family, e yoices Sing Luther’s Cradle Hymn Softly Now The Light Of 
Battle Hymn of the Re- Hark! The Herald Angels Massa’s In The? Cold whe ee i 
public ‘ Hark! The Vesper Hymn Ground Soldier’s Farewell, The 
Belle Ob_Baltimore Is Stealing fiervity, Merrily (Round) Spacious Firmament 0» 
e 


Love's Old Sweet Song 
Low Backed Car, The 


Bell Is Ringing, The Taul On The Bowlin’ Merr. ife, High, The 
Billy Boy feavens Resound, The Midshipmite, The Star-Spangled Banner 
Blacksmith, The Iome Road, The My Bonnie [Thee Steal Away 
Blow The Man Down fome_ Sweet Home My Country ’Tis f Still, Still With Thee 
Bonnets of Bonny Dundee How Firm A Foundation My Old Kentucky Home Street Urchin’s Medley 
By The Watermelon Vine Hunter's Farewell, The Nancy Lee Style All The While 


luntsman, The (Round) Noah’s Ark Tangled Tunes 
, que I ird The Bells On Nobody Knows The Trou- They All Love Jack 
Captain Jinks Christmas Day ble I’ve Seen Three Chafers, The 
Carve Dat Possum nformation . Nut_ Brown Maiden Three Sailor Boys, The 
Cast Thy Burden Upon In Heavenly Love Abiding QO Come All Ye Faithful To Thee, O Country 
the Lor en n The Time of Roses O (God, Beneath Thy Two Roses, The 
Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- Isle of Beauty ‘ Guiding Hand Unfold, Ye Portals 
Columbia, The t Came Upon A Mid- O God, Our Help In Ages Vesper Hymn 
‘he Ocean [King night Clear Past Warrior Bold, A 
Come _ Thou Almighty I Would That My Love O Holy Night Welcome, Sweet _Sprinz- 
Come Ye Thankful People Jerusalem, The Golden Oh! Susanna time ent Are 
Crow Song Jingle_ Bells Old Black Joe We Three Kings Of ©: 
Dat Am_ De Way To John Peel Old Folks At Home When You And I Wer 
Spell_ Chicken Joy To The World Ole Dan Tucker Young, Maggie 
Day Is Dying In The West Keller’s American Hymn OQ, Little Town Of Beth- While Shepherds Watche! 
Dixie Largo _— lehem Their Flocks 
Leezie Lindsay Onward Christian_Soldiers 
Lift Thine Eyes O, Worship The King —and 28 other songs 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y. — Des Moines, lowa — Nashville, Tenn. — San Francisco, Calif. 


Calm As The Night 
Cantique De Noel Heard 








(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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Pierson did was the ample act of. in- 
stalling a flushing system by which 
the streets of the city had a daily 
washing. The streets, once so dirty 
and prolific of disease, now get a 
thorough cleansing every twenty-four 
hours; and the water, after perform- 
ing its service, is carried away by a 
perfect sewerage plant. Since the in- 
stallation of these street baths, yellow 
fever has become a thing of the past. 
Once a scourge, there has not been a 
case of it in Vera Cruz for the last 
five years, and the town that of yore 
was shunned has become a veritable 
health resort, people coming there to 
get back their health from the higher 
sections of the counry.” 


Tue Pitcrims 


The early story of the Pilgrims, 
their religious zeal, and their conse- 
quent wanderings in search of a home 
where they might worship God as they 
deemed right, is rife with interest for 
children. When teaching this subject, 
it may be made the theme of the health 
work and physical activities. The 
story thus becomes more vivid and 
more intensely real to them. 

If the pupils play that they are 
Pilgrims sailing away to Holland, if 
they represent the Dutch people skat- 
ing on the canals and sailing boats, 
and if they represent the big wind- 
mills of that country, how much more 
real it will all be to them, than if they 
were merely to read about these peo- 
ple. What a large number of possible 
projects there are in this subject. 

Utilize the sand table and build a 
miniature Holland, with canals, wind- 
mills, and little Dutch figures peopling 
it. Learn a simple Dutch dance at 
this time. For rhythm, make wind- 
mills and rowboats, and skate. 

As the story progresses, take the 
Pilgrims on the Mayflower to America 
where they build their houses, make 
their shoes, hunt game for food, and 
learn from the Indians how to grow 
corn and make their strange new home 
habitable. Again make use of the 
sand table and construct a snow scene, 
with figures of the Pilgrims going to 
church, or hunting for food. 


Story Play—The Pilgrims 


Suggested Activities — 

1. Being oppressed by their ruler, 
these freedom-loving people rebel and 
sail for Holland, a land promising 
freedom of worship. The pupils rep- 
resent the sails of the boat by stretch- 
ing their arms. They sway from side 
to side to represent the rocking of the 
boat. (Development of rhythm.) 

2. Imitate the Dutch windmills. 

3. The people of Holland row their 
boats and skate on the numerous 
canals of that country. 

4, After several years in Holland, 
the Pilgrims look with longing eyes 
on the new land of America, with 
great hopes of building homes and 
bringing up their children in a land 
where only English, their mother- 
tongue, is spoken. So on the May- 
flower they sail to America. (Arm 
stretching and swaying of body.) 

5. They tramp to the woods for 
game. (High stepping.) 

6. The Indians teach the Pilgrims to 
plant corn and pumpkins. (Deep knee 
bending.) 

7. They make their shoes from’ the 
skins of the wild animals. 

The Indians.— 

1. The Indians come down to meet 
the white people who have come to 
their shores. 

2. They paddle their canoes, made 
from the bark of birch trees. 

3. They shoot their game with bows 
and arrows. 

4, They gather wild berries and nuts 
to eat. 

5. They build their camp fires by 
rubbing two sticks together. 

6. They run, swim, climb, and hunt. 

7. They dance around their camp 
fires. (Simple Indian dance.) 


Story Play—First Thanksgiving Day 


This day is always made much of in 
November history work and should be 
the theme around which we work in 
heslth Icssons and gymnastics. Let 





the children suggest activities as they 
develop the story. 

The Pilgrims made great prepara- 
tions for the Thanksgiving feast, be- 
ginning days before. 


Suggested Activities.— 

1.. The men hunt wild game. 

2. The women cook and bake large 
quantities of food. 

3. They go to the barnyard and se- 
lect the roosters, the ducks, and the 
turkeys for the dinner. 

4, The children skip to the barn and 
play games with the Indian boys and 
girls. (Active games — rhythmical 
swinging, rope jumping, seesaw.) 


The Grocery Store 
By Elizabeth Sturges 


Have you ever tried the Grocery 
Store Method of teaching the multipli- 
cation tables? If not, you have a 
pleasure in store for you and one that 
will be a lasting benefit and a joy to 
your pupils. 

All you will need to do to start a 
store is to have a few shelves put up 
against the wall and secure a table for 
a counter. Write to some wholesale 
grocers and they will send you some 
new sealed (empty) boxes of their 
products. It is much more satisfactory 
than trying the used empty containers 
and makes the store much more real. 
One dealer sent us sixteen empty boxes 
each of sugar, coffee, tea, tapioca, rice, 
cornstarch, and cereal. Another sent 
us six or eight kinds of cakes and 


crackers. Besides these, we have 
canned goods, vanilla, spices, and 
matches. So we have a variety, and 


all just for the asking. 

We have our goods arranged on the 
shelves with the price marks as near 
the actual selling price as posible; but 
we always have something for two 
cents, three cents, four cents, and up 
to twelve cents (for drill on the ta- 
bles). 

When the arithmetic period comes, I 
say to the pupils, “This morning I am 
going to try you to see who will make 
a good clerk in our store.” Perhaps I 
will point to a seven-cent box of cakes. 
“How much shall I ask for 6 boxes? 
for 8 boxes? for 12 boxes?” It is sur- 
prising the response one will have 
from even the slower pupils. The mul- 
tiplication tables are soon mastered 
through the Grocery Store. 

Of course, the children buy the arti- 
cles, different ones acting as clerk and 
cashier. Have a box of toy money, 
and have the cashier make change as 
a real cashier does. Sometimes the 
goods are charged, and each one makes 
out a bill for the goods he has pur- 
chased. 

This plan has great possibilities and 
is about the best way I have ever 
found of teaching the multiplication 
tables.- 


Self-Discipline in Practice 
By Ethel Bruchert 


I am a teacher in a rural school and 
have found a _ device for making 
“don’ts” easier for my pupils. 

First, I asked the pupils for ten 
rules to be observed in school. The 
answers were such as “don’t whisper,” 
“be orderly on the playground,” etc. 
Then I asked how many would like to 
put these rules into practice. All 
hands were raised. We decided to 
have daily meetings (in which parlia- 
mentary rules were to be observed), 
in order to determine what punishment 
should be inflicted on anyone breaking 
the rules. 

Our laws are posted in the room, 
and besides the stating of the ten laws, 
the poster also states that all punish- 
ments are to be approved by the teach- 
er, thus preventing too, serious or 
severe a punishment. 

This plan gives good practice in par- 
liamentary drill, besides lessening the 
disorder in the schoolroom. You may 
be sure that the pupils will try to keep 
the rules of their own making. 


Pluck isn’t playing the strong hand, 
It’s playing the poor hand well. 
—Charlotte Becker, 
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Learning is more fun 
when this free chart 
makes the oral hy- 
giene lesson part of 
an interesting game. 
Send the coupon. 


HOUSANDS of teach- 
ers all over the country 
have found the easiest way 
to get pupils to brush their 
teeth regularly, twice a day. 
They use the free chart 
pictured above. On it they 
paste gold stars—also sent 
free—beside the names of 
the children who brush their 
teeth regularly. It is easy to 
use this stimulating device, to 
make the oral hygiene lesson 
an interesting game. In many 
classes the pupils themselves 
take turns calling the roll and 
pasting up the stars. 


The main object is to get 
your pupils to brush their teeth 
regularly—that is where the 
chart helps. Then it is a sim- 
ple matter to teach them how 
to brush the teeth correctly. 
Correct brushing is largely a 
result of using the correct kind 
of tooth brush. 

The one scientifically correct 
tooth brush is the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic, which comes in Baby, 
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PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC BRUSH CO., 
Florence, Mass. Dept. 65 

Gentlemen: Send me free one of your charts, together with gold 

stars, to help me encourage my pupils to brush their teeth more 

frequently. 
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A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


Small, and Adult sizes. Is this 
the brush you recommend? 
The Pro-phy-lac-tic fits the 
curves of the teeth. It brushes 
the germs out of the crevices. 
It gets at every surface and re- 
moves the tartar. Its large end 
tuft reaches even the backs of 
back teeth, so often neglected. 
Its shape is scientifically de- 
signed for up and down brush- 
ing—not the crosswise stroke, 
which dentists condemn. 
Send today for the helpful 
free chart. Recommend the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic. You will be 
pleased with the results. Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Brush Company, 
Florence, Massachusetts. 


At the left are pictured the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Adult; the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Smail, for those who prefer 
a small sized brush; and the 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Baby. 
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100 


Good Bookcase 


A for the price of a good book! 












(00 Mr chout Doors 


With Disappearing 


Glass Doors___. Per Section | 


On Approval~Direct to User 





1T. GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


Made for and universaily used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Made in sections of 
different sizes, combining utility, economy and at- 
tractive appearance. Price complete as shown above, 
with top, base and three book sections with non- 
binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned glass 
doors, beautifully finished in plain golden oak, $15.75; 
without doors, $13.50. In quartered oak, or in imite- 
tion mahogany (willow), with doors, $18.25. In genuine 
mahogany, with doors, $23.50. Other styles at corres- 
pondingly low prices. Shipped direct from fac- 


tory ON APPROVAL at a considerable saving TO | 


YOU. Write for new catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 








PHILADELPHIA, Chestnut and 39th Street 
HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


OSCAR W, RICHARDS, Manager. 






FIREPROOF, UNRESTRICTED PARKING. GARAGE. 
600 ROOMS 500 BATHS 


Rooms with running water from $2.50 per day. 
Rooms with private bath and shower from $3.50 per day. 
Food and Service the Best. 

Near West Philadelphia Station Pennsylvania Railroad, 
University of Pennsylvania. Franklin Field. 














FREE 


aseven day 









--to clear and soften your 
skin as jar creams never have! 
A truly unique cream —rose pink and almond scented, 
Contains imported cosmetic oils; also beautifiers not ob- 
tainable in jar creams. Melts as you apply it. Cleanses, 
whitens and softens skin— reduces pores — feeds 
—without growing hair! Marvelous powder base 
7 pure. Allstores.*In new 














c 
vval container (pu ze) or original cake form. For trial fup- 
ply write Dept, 082 em-pray Jo-ve-nay, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


‘Je! SIEMEPRAY 


Beautifully Shaped Lips! 


M. Trilety’s new lipshaper, 
together with its thick lip as- 
tringent lotion, willnow reduce 
protruding, prominent, thick, 
unshapely lips to normal and 
thus improve your facial fea- 
tures 100 per cent. My new 
appliance is comfortable, easy 
to adjust, and is worn at night. 
It will also promote correct 








breathing and eliminate the 
harmful and annoying habit of snor- 





. Write for full information, testi- 
monials, ete,, without any obligation on your part. 


M. Trilety, Dept. 140, SP. Binghamton, N, Y. 
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Language Projects 
(Continued from page 27) 


4, Production of play. 

a) Stage manager, prompt- 
er, mistress of ward- 
robe, etc. 

b) Costuming. 

c) Making properties, etc. 

d) Rehearsals. 

5. The writing of invitations 
and the making of posters. 

VI. An exhibition of handwork 
made in the grade, with writ- 
ten and oral material explain- 
ing how each article was made. 


VII. The making of “Better Eng- 
lish” rhymes, booklets, and 
posters. 

VIII. The invention of language 


games to be used in the lower 
grades. 

IX. Making and illustrating a col- 
lection of fairy stories, poems, 
or other material for the kin- 
dergarten or lower grades. 

X. Visiting some factory, park, 
zoo, or other place of interest 

_with a view to getting lan- 
guage material for the “report- 
er” game. (Each child tries 
to write up his visit so that it 
will be acceptable to the edi- 
tor. This idea may be used in 
connection with an upper-grade 
magazine or newspaper proj- 
ect.) 

XI. Collecting material for a de- 

bate on some topic of local or 

national interest or some prob- 
lem suggested by geography, 
history, or civics. 

Oral or written reports on a 

field trip, a “bird-hike,” or a 

“May walk.” 

XIII. Spring charts bearing written 

descriptions of birds and flow- 

ers in order of their appear- 
ance. 

A visit to an art gallery to be 

written up for the school paper 

or to entertain members of the 
class who were unable to go. 

XV. Correspondence projects sug- 

gested in the article on letter 
writing. 

XVI. An inter-class or inter-school 
debating club with weekly or 
monthly meetings. (Such or- 
ganizations furnish good oral 
English projects for the upper 
grades.) 
A_ self-government club with 
officers and regular meetings 
conducted according to parlia- 
mentary law. (The club may 
draft and enforce its own con- 
stitution and by-laws. Liter- 
ary and dramatic programs 
may be given at stated inter- 
vals.) 
A class or school dramatic club 
which may write and present 
its own plays, give puppet 
shows, pantomimes, poetry pro- 
grams, or any other form of 
entertainment. 


XII. 


XIV¥. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


A Phonetic Device 
By Jessie D. Rinehart 


After a time phonetic drill becomes 
monotonous to both teacher and pu- 
pils unless a great variety of devices 
is used. I have many old readers and 
from the phonetic lists in the back of 
these books I cut out columns of words 
containing the diphthong “ou” and 
mounted them on red construction pa- 
per, which I had cut one and one-half 
inches by four inches. The list was 
as follows: 


scour shout proud mount bound 


crouch devout wound shroud ground 


I gave a list to each pupil, and 
found that the children were delighted 
with them. Some of the children even 
asked to take them home, to which I 
readily assented. This method proved 
much more interesting to the children 


than the drill from the book. Since 


then I have made other sets which 


were mounted on papers of various 
colors, 
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The INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES of 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS and CLASSICS 





350 Inexpensive Books 


for Supplementary Reading in All Grades 


T 


HESE books embrace a wide range of subjects, such as Biography, History, 
Geography, Literature, Fables, Myths, Nature, Industry, ete. 


Not only are 


there a large number of supplementary readers specially prepared by compe- 
tent writers but, in addition, there are many standard and accepted classics. 


The books have 32 or more pages each. They are well printed on high grade 


book paper in type properly adapted to the age requirements and are substan- 
tially bound in either strong paper or flexible cloth covers in varied and attrac- 


tive colors. 


Many are profusely illustrated. 
Note the splendid character of the titles in the partial list below. 


If you 


have never used these books, a trial will prove their good value. 





<a 


PREPAID PRICES 


In Strong Paper Covers, 10 Cents Per Copy 
In Flexible Cloth Covers, 15 Cents Per Copy 


4 On More Than 10 and Less Than 50 Copies, 10 Per Cent. 
Discounts On 50 or More Copies, 20 Per Cent. 


ORDER BY NUMBER SPECIFYING BINDING DESIRED 











Some of the Titles for Each Grade 


For Complete List see Page 16 of April Number or Send for Catalogue 


NOTE. The grading of the books is necessarily elastic and many of the titles are equally as well suited to 


the grade above and below as to the ones to which assigned, 


This is particularly true of the titles in the sec- 


ond, third, and fourth grades and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to 
pupils of any of the higher grades. 
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27 
30 
31 
32 
104 
140 
230 
245 
288 
329 


33 
34 
38 
39 
41 
43 


72 


152 
262 
308 
330 


56 
75 
76 
77 
88 
89 
103 
111 
182 
207 


FIRST GRADE 


Little Plant People—Part I—Chase 
Fairy Stories of the Moon—Maguire 
Eleven Fables from Aesop—Reiter 
Story of a Sunbeam—Miller 

Kitty Mittens and Her Friends—Chase 
Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Mother Goose Reader—Faxon 

Nursery Tales—Taylor 

Rhyme and Jingle Reader for Beginners 
Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and Other Stories 
Primer from Fableland—Maguire 

A Queer Little Eskimo—Mayne 


And 6 other titles for this grade 


SECOND GRADE 


Stories from Andersen—Taylor 
Stories from Grimm—Taylor 
Adventures of a Brownie—Reiter 
Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
Story of Wool—Mayne 

Story of the Mayflower—McCabe 
Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew—Craik 
Child's Garden of Verses—Stevenson 
Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smith 
Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
Ten Little Indians—Reiter 


And 20 other titles for this grade 


THIRD GRADE 


Story of Washington—Reiter 

Story of the Pilgrims—Powers 

Famous Early Americans—Bush 

Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 

Story of Flax—Mayne 

Story of a Little Waterdrop—Mayne 
Story of the Boston Tea Party—McCabe 
Story of Robinson Crusoe—Bush 

Story of Benjamin Franklin—Faris 
Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
Famous Artists—I—Landseer and Bonheur 
East of the Sun and West of the Moon 


And 39 other titles for this grade 


FOURTH GRADE 


Story of Lincoln—Reiter 

Indian Children Tales—Bush 

Story of Coal—McKane 

Story of Wheat—Halifax 

Story of Cotton—Brown 

American Naval Heroes—Bush 
Fremont and Kit Carson—Judd 

Stories from the Old Testament—McFee 
Water Babies (Abridged)—Kingsley 
Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 

Famous Artists—II—Reynolds and Murillo 


FIFTH GRADE 


8 King of the Golden River—Ruskin 
61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor—Arabian Nivhis 
92 Animal Life in the Sea—Reiter 
94 Story of Sugar—Reiter 
101 Story of Robert E. Lee—MecKane 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
199 Jackanapes—Ewing 
212 Stories of Robin Hood—Bush 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
275 When Plymouth Colony Was Young 
309 Moni the Goat Boy—Spyri 


And 47 other titles for this grade. 


SIXTH GRADE 


11 Rip Van Winkle—Irving 

12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow—Irving 

22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, etc.)—MeFee 
122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin—Browning 
163 Stories of Courage—Bush 

209 Lewis and Clark Expedition—Herndon 
264 Story of Don Quixote—Bush 

285 Story of Panama and the Canal—Nida 
286 Story of Slavery—Booker T. Washington 
299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 


And 69 other titles for this grade. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


18 The Courtship of Miles Standish—Longfellow 
14 Evangeline—Longfellow 
15 Snowbound—Whittier 
20 The Great Stone Face—Hawthorne 
149 The Man Without a Country—Hale 
192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
193 Selections from the Sketch Book—Irving 
259 The Last of the Mohicans (Cond.)—Weekes 
260 Oliver Twist (Cond. from Dickens)—Heiliy 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 
297 Story of David Copperfield (Cond.)—Heilig 
307 The Chariot Race—Wallace 

And 23 other titles for this grade 


EIGHTH GRADE 


17 Enoch Arden—Tennyson 

18 The Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell 

19 The Cotter’s Saturday Night—Burns 
23 The Deserted Village—Goldsmith 

126 Rime of the Ancient Mariner—Coleridge 
127 Gray's Elegy and Other Poems 

148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada—Macaulay 
150 Bunker Hill Address—Webster 

153 Prisoner of Chillon—Byron 

158 Washington’s Farewell Addresses 

276 Landing of the Pilgrims—Webster 


Bush 


293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty Goldilocks 305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 


And 35 other titles for this grade 


And 18 other titles for this grade 


L 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE containing complete list of titles of the Seeteaster 


Literature Series and fully describing our many other books for t 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 





Order from oe) 
Nearest to You 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Cal. 
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This.Summer/ 


CALIFORNIA 


| via SpanishcAmericas 


i 


The only line to Los Angeles and 
San Francisco offering 2 Days at 
Panama Canal and visits at Colom- 
bia, Nicaragua, Salvador, Guate- 
mala and Mexico. 


$350 ONE WAY WATER 
ROUND TRIP ONE WAY RAIL 


The Panama Mail Cruise is the most in- 
teresting, most economical route to the coast. 
Meals and bed included aboard steamer. Re- 
turn by any direct rail route, slight addi- 
tional cost.for stop-overs at Apache Trail, 
Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite, Port- 
land, Seattle, Vancouver, etc. 


Let us plan your trip now. Write 
for illustrated booklet or ask for 
representative to call. 


PANAMA MAIL 
S. S. CO. 


10 ITanover Sq. 
Bowling Green 4680 
New York City. 


























**A Homey Hotel For Home Folks’’ 


THE WESTMINSTER 


420 West 116th Street, New York 
Opposite Columbia University, 
In the Heart of the Educational 
Section, Convenient to All Means 
of Transportation, 


QUIET,HOMELIKE,REFINED 


Every Room With Connecting or 
Private Bath 


AMERICAN PLAN 
(Including 3 Meals) 
DAY WEEK 
$4 Up for (1) $25 Up for (1) 
$7.50 Upfor(2) $45 Up for (2) 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
(Without Meals) 
DAY WEEK 
$2.50 Up for (1) $15 Up for (1) 
$3.00 Upfor (2) $17.50 Up for (2) 
Suites of Two or More Rooms if Desired. 
Breakfast75c. Luncheon 75c. Dinner $1.25 


Comfort Without Extravagance 


Reference—The Residence Bureau of 
Columbia. 
Guide and Map of New York on Request. 


























Prices Reduced 
On All Standard Make 
TYPEWRIT ERS 


LowestPricesinYears 
Wewillshipanymake 
you choose for one 
week’s trial. Underwood, 


Royal, .. Smith, 
Remington, liver, ete. 
Easy Terms (2 
than rent each month 
and own @ bi gee pad 
& Guaranteed a 


S Zoo 
new. Perfectly rebuilt by 
erts—the famous‘ Youn 


- expe 
Proces: Send f fi tri 
‘er and new low price list noes WRITE TODAY. 


Young ‘Typewriter Co. 


654W. RandolphSt. Dept. 1095, Chicago.til. 
—= = YOUR VACATION —— 


The Cosgrove Tours. Season 1926, Exclusively this 
summer, through Glacier National Park. Special fea- 
tures not included in other schedules, Pack-train trips 
into wilderness. Private parties given personal supervis- 
ion, All tours under Dr. Cosgrove’s personal direction. 

Dr. Ce cectove ived for eight years on ed 4 of Glacier Park. Small 
parties reful selection. Addre Eugene Milne Cos- 
Rrove, C: ares Kallis & Miller, 90 ‘Auditorium Bidg., Chicago. 























YOUR YACATION IN EUROPE 
TEACHERS - 1926- , STUDENTS 


Smal} Parties. Lowest Rates. Select Service. 
cation Tours,$325 and up. Independent Travel. 
STRATFORD TOURS 452 Fifth Ave., New York 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE $390 


Including Europe, Also Scandinavian Cruise $390, Europe 
‘6 days $290. Largest organization. 200 Colleges. Organ- 
izers earntrip, Student Tours, 238 BackBay ,Boston 


PEWRITERS 


\!.L STANDARD MAKES. $10up. Fully Guaranteed. Free Trial, 
Write for complete illustrated lists and special reduced prices’ 
Northwestern Typewriter Exchange, 121 N. Francisco, Chicago, I. 
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(Continued from page 48) 


of blue squares used, the number of 
red, and the number of white. How 
many squares all together in your 
flag? 

6. Make bouquets of fresh flowers 
and take them to the cemetery on Me- 
morial Day. Put them on the soldiers’ 
graves. The soldiers’ graves are 
marked with littie flags. 

Write an experience lesson about 
making the bouquets and taking them 
to the cemetery. Tell when Memorial 
Day comes; what it means; how many 


| bouquets were made; who made them; 


what kind of flowers were used. 

7. Make May baskets. Fill them with 
flowers and leaves. How many May 
baskets were made in your schoolroom? 
Who made the most? Who made the 
best one? Count the flowers in your 
May basket. Are there a dozen? Two 
dozen? Half a dozen? What kind of 
flowers did you use? How many dif- 
ferent kinds? 

8. Make eyeglasses of black paper. 
Make two circle outlines about the size 
of real eyeglass lenses. Connect them 
with a circular line for the nose-piece. 
Cut them out. Attach a black thread 
to one side. How many lenses in 1 
pair of eyeglasses? In 8 pairs? How 
many pairs were made in your room? 
How many lenses were there? How 
many nose-pieces? 

9. Play King of the Castle—aA child 
is chosen king. Make a crown of gold 
paper. The king sits on a chair called 
a throne. Another child holds cards 
having combinations of numbers on 
them (addition, subtraction, etc.). 
The king, to retain his throne, must be 
able to give all the number combina- 
tions correctly. If not, he is king only 
until he fails to give the correct an- 
swer, after which another king is 
chosen. 

10. Play Dog and Pony Show.— 
Choose children to be dogs and chil- 
dren to be ponies. Numbers up to 20 
printed on cards should be ranged 
along the chalk tray. The dogs should 
be grouped together and the ponies to- 
gether. A child (or the teacher), as 
ringmaster, holds cards with combina- 
tions of numbers on them. The dogs, 
when confronted with a card, will run 
to the chalk tray and quickly choose 
the number card that is the answer to 
the combination. The ponies, when 
confronted with their cards, will trot 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





into the ring and paw or stamp the cor- | 


rect number of times with foot or hand. 


II. SUGGESTIVE STORY PROBLEMS 
The teacher may read or tell these 


stories to the children, or they may be | 


written on the blackboard, read silent- 
ly, and worked out with objects, lines, 
drawings or with anything that the 
child desires to use to help him solve 
his problem. 

1. Dick had a new fish pole. He liked 
to fish, On Monday he went to the 
river and caught a fish that weighed 2 
pounds, on Tuesday he caught one that 
weighed 4% pounds, and on Wednes- 
day he caught one that weighed 3% 
pounds. How many fish did he catch 
and how many pounds did they weigh? 
If he sold the one that he caught on 
Wednesday for 10 cents a pound, how 
much did he get for it? 

Cut three fish from stiff paper and 
cover them with tinfoil or silver paper. 

2. Mary was fixing over an old cup- 
board. She bought 10 cents’ worth of 
putty, a can of walnut stain for 25 
cents, a brush for 15 cents, and some 
oilcloth for 40 cents. She paid for it 
all with a dollar bill. How much did 
her materials cost and how much 
change did she get back? 

3. Anna’s grandmother was 82 years 
old. She had a party and a big birth- 
day cake with 82 candles on it. When 
the candles were lighted, the cake was 
put in front of her and she blew out 27 
of the candles. How many were still 
left burning? 

4. Mr. Wild was a cobbler. A cob- 
bler makes and mends shoes. Clara 
took a pair of shoes to Mr. ‘Wild to 
mend for her. He put on new soles and 
new heels and put a new shoestring in 
each shoe. Clara paid him 55 cents for 
the soles, 30 cents for the heels, and 10 
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England 
Holland 
Belgium 
France 


VISIT 


London 
Amsterdam 
Brussels 
Paris 
and other points 
of interest 


‘Europe “505 


Join our group of college students, instrue- 














and Leamington. By motor to fe umed En- 




















tors, alumni and friends who will tour glish castles, the Shakespeare country, 
BREE Europe this summer. A _ thirty-six day rural Eng sland and Oxford U niversity. 
r) tour for $865, including all necessary ex- Four days in London 
penses, Visit the Hague, Amsterdam and Schev 
Manteaten sent y of our Free side trip (via Toronto) to Niagara = eningen in Holland; Bruss¢ Is, Bruges, 
ing complete, detailed Falls. iy rhe to see eastern Canada, Zeebrugre, Ostend and other points in Bel= 
itinerary o of the Colleg- romantic Montreal, picturesque Quebec, gium, wd train through the »b ittlefields to 
iate To Jeean voyage on board C. iz Pacific *aris, where we spend aweek, with trips to 
sgeronourener | qq Osemyovacrcn monrd Canadian Pacite Verne andthe Americanpatte seo. 
see what a wonderful dance bands to furnish music. Plentyof | Ample time for individual sight-secing and 
trip to Europe you can deck space for dancing, rest, recreation, shoppin Return s ailing g from herbourg. 
Shorte: vs 6 $33 EXx- 


take for only 


$365 


. Comfort- 
Appetizing ae 
voyage down the mighty St. Lawrence fee 
River. Only four days open sea. me 
Landing at Liverpool, we visit Chester 


oy Pacific 


‘cWorldas Greatest Travel System’ 


Art Crafts Guild Trave!l Bureau, Dept. 160, 


deck games, sports, dramatics 


able berths. Two-day m 


ran Dipo tation; 
el accommodations; person- 





] 500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Mlinois. h | 
Ss Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, please send me details f \ 

| of your Collegiate Tours to Europe, and illustrated ‘Tour Folder. 
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California 


Around and Across Americ2 











ONE WAY WATER ONE WAY RAIL 
A 15-day voyage on largest and fastest ships in Coast-to-Coast 


service. Sightseeing at Havana and Panama Canal. 


Your choice of rail routes, whether going or returning across 
the Continent, with authorized stop-overs. 


Reduced Spving and Summer Rates 


Meals and berth on steamer included 


Round Trip—Rail and Water $3§@ Ist Class 
From your home town (on main line points) and back 
Round Trip—Both ways Water $4§@ Ist Class 
One way—Water §2§0 1st Class 
Proportionately lower rates in 2nd, Intermediate and Third Cabin. 


For complete information apply to 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


International Mercantile (iia \ Marine Company 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


ONE OF THE GREAT\(MW/ LINES 


No. 1 Broadway, New York City; McGill Bldg., Montreal, our offices elsewhere, 
or authorized S. S. and R. R. agents. 
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Slides as low as - - - $16.95 
Three Unit Combinations - - 17.50 
Combination See-Saw and 

Merry-Go-Round - - - 7.50 


Write for illustrated catalog showing 
complete line, 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
2100 South eaten | + nee Bluffs, Iowa. 














Do you want to write 
for profit P 


Not just a joke or a filler that sells at 
$2, $3... but stories that thrust the will 
of a man or a woman or a boy to a de- 
cisive climax; stories that clench your 
imagination and others’; stories that 
make editors send fat checks. If you 
have any story ability at all, the Palmer 
Institute of Authorship can train you 
till you can write, regularly, for profit. 
Personalized, intensive training. Plac- 
ing at your service the suggestions, 
criticisms, guidance of some of the fore- 
most writers and photodramatists pro- 
ducing today. Not merely a correspon- 
dence course, but actual, constructive 
help ... as if the successful novelist 
were reading your manuscript and sug- 
gesting, at your elbow. For details, 
send coupon. 


Tp PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. | 
Clayton Hamilton, Pres. Frederick Palmer, Vice-Pres. | 
Please send me, without any obligation, 
details about your home-study course in: | 
| (J Short Story Writing 
[] English Expression | 


| PN: Sticim asad Le eieneee 


Address ae 
All correspo inde nee str ictly confide ntial,. u 





FREE Gown 
LESSONS 


Teachers, you can 
learn easily 


In 10 Weeks at 


Your Own Home 


Many teachers _ start 
parlors in their own 
homes for spare time 
work. Over 21,000 for- 
4] mer students now de- 
4 sign and make their 
own gowns and hats. 


Why pay $75.00 for a 
$23.90 gown? 








This DINNER DRESS 

of satin demonstrates 

a new use of velvet in 

the velvet patchwork 

ficwers. The skirt is 

fringed in the latest Fyee Sample - 
" 


manner, L 

Shop Price $75.00, essons Pe 
You Can Make It For 7 FR Pr ps 
Seti > 7 SIRES pecimme- “INSTITUTE 
Rhinestones, flow- = Ne Dept. R602 


ers and findings 2.90 Sr gp penne Y. 
, ¥ eo ush to me, free sample les- 
Your cost = $28.90 o* sons as checked below. Also 

; 5 show me how can easily learn 
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cents for the shoestrings. How much 
did she pay for her shoes? 

5. Alice was invited to a party. The 
invitation read, “On Tuesday from 3 
until 6:30.” How long was the party 
to last? 

Make a clock face with the hands 
pointing to 3. Make one with the hands 
pointing to 6:30. 

6. The porch pong requires 3% 
yards of rope for one side. ow much 
must Mother buy for the two sides of 
the screen? For 2 screens the same 
size? 

7. Sam went to the ten cent store 
and bought 6 kites. They were 10 cents 
apiece. How much did he pay for the 
62 How much for 4? How much for 
2 of them? Add together what he paid 
for 4 of them and what he paid for 2 
of them. Does it check up with what 
he paid for the 6? 

8. The milk boy has a crate that 
holds 18 bottles. If he sells 9 of them, 
how many are left in his crate? How 
many are there in a dozen? How 
many dozen are 18 bottles? What part 
of a dozen is 9? Is it more than % 
dozen? 


III. Pupits’ PRoBLEMS 


Write the following combinations 
on the blackboard and have the chil- 
dren use them in making original 
number stories: 8+9, 5+17, 17—6, 
18—4, % of 16, 10x2, 24—7, 24438, 
4x15, 12414413415417411416. 


1. “A man had 8 trees in his front 
yard and 9 trees in his back yard. In 
his front and back yard he had 17 
trees.” 

2. “Mr. Brown bought 5 quarts of 
strawberries one day and 17 quarts the 
next day. In all he bought 22 quarts.” 

3. “Mrs. Black had 17 little ducks. 
A weasel came one night and killed 6 
of them. In the morning Mrs. Black 
found she had only 11 little ducks.” 

. “Frank found 18 eggs in the hay 
in the barn. He put them in a basket, 
but in going from the barn to the house 
he broke 4 of the eggs. Then he had 
only 14.” 

5. “Black Mammy was washing the 
clothes on Monday. She hung out 16 
towels to dry on the line. The sun 
was hot and soon half of them were 
dry and she brought them in. She 
brought in 8 and left 8 out on the line.” 

6. “Tom bought 10 sticks of taffy. 
They were big sticks and he paid 2 
cents apiece for them. He paid 20 
cents for the 10 sticks.” 

7. “May bought 24 little flags. She 
gave away 7 of them and had 17 flags 
left.” 

8. “There are 24 girls in Jessie’s 
room at school and 38 girls in Fanny’s 
room. In the two rooms there are 62 
girls. 

9. “Mr. Pike has a square oe 
yard. He bought wire fence to 
around it. His chicken yard is 15 oe 
on a side. There are 4 sides. He will 
need 4X15 feet or 60 feet of fence to 
go around his yard.” 

10. “The Swifts sprinkled their gar- 
den every night. During the week they 
used water as follows: Monday, 12 
gallons; Tuesday, 14 gallons; Wednes- 
day 13 gallons; Thursday, 15 gallons; 
Friday, 17 gallons; Saturday, 11 gal- 
lons; Sunday, 16 gallons. Adding to- 
gether all these numbers we find that 
the Swifts used 98 gallons of water on 
their garden during the week.” 


Hot Lunches 


By Aenid M. Brown 


I suppose many rural teachers have 
thought of the hot lunch as just one 
thing more that will take time from 
an already crowded day. 

We have devised a plan which works 
well in our school. Hot lunches such 
as creamed vegetables, soups, cocoa, 
or meat are brought in granite or 
aluminum pails and placed on the reg- 
ister of the pipeless furnace at ten- 
thirty in the morning. 

I do not make this plan compulsory, 
but if one family starts it, others are 
sure to follow, as it helps to solve the 
lunch problem for the mothers. 
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For Use in Upper Grades and High Schools 


‘ie series is made up principally of standard classics in gener- 
al use in the schools. They are carefully edited by exper- 
ienced teachers of English and helpfully annotated. The notes 
are ample for necessary aid in interpretation but not so copious 


as to discourage original inquiry. 


Biographical sketches and 


questions and outlines for study are included, as indicated. The 
list also includes a number of other books specially prepared for 
school reading and study. Well printed on good paper—bound 
in either heavy paper or flexible cloth covers—moderate in price. 
When ordering mention Excelsior Literature Series and state 


binding desired. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF TITLES 


Browning's Poems. No. 11. Selected. 

pointe hical sketch, notes and out- 

e selections include The Pied 

Piper Herve Riel, How They Brougiit 

the Good News from Ghent to Aix, Inci- 

dent of the French Camp, The Lost Lead- 

er, Pheidinpides, and others. Paper 15¢, 
Flexible Cloth 20¢. 


Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. 
Introduction and notes. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Guatae of Miles Standish, The. No. 

3. Longfellow. 

Introduction and notes. Paper 18c, 
Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 21. 
* Dickens. 
Notes and biographical sketch. Pa- 
per 18c, Flexible Cloth 24c. 


Democracy and the War. No. 67. 
Seventeen of the notable addresses of 
President Wilson are included, together 
with Lloyd George’s address on ‘The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why 
We ‘Are Fighting Germany, Introduc- 
tion and notes, aper 24c, Flexible 
Cloth 30c. 


Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, questions, Paper 15c, Flexible 
Cloth 20c. 


Evangeline. No. 1. Longfellow. 
peneraphical introduction, oral and 
written exercises, notes, etc. Paper 18c, 

Flexible Cloth 24c, 


Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. 
McFee. 


Old soles retold for young people. 
Paper 18c, Flexible Cloth 20c, 


Great Stone Face, The. No. 9. Haw- 
thorne, 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, story analysis, questions, Paper 
15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


Hiawatha. No. at. _janateliow. 
Introduction, and _ vocabulary. 
Paper 30c, Flexible’ ‘Cloth 36c, 


Idylls of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. 
(The Coming of Arthur, Gareth and 
Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, The Pass- 
ing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus Laur- 
on Hooper. omas ©. Blaisdell, Su- 
ervising Editor. Biographical sketch 
a. notes, questions, critical 
comments and pronouncing vocabulary. 
Paper 240, Yl ble Cloth 30c,. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. 
Contains map, —_ oo a the 
reign and character of James from 
rales of a Grandfather,” AM. 
— and comprehensive notes by 
B: MacLeod. Paper 30c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 36c. 


Lincoln-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. 

his volume gives practically entire 

the principal addresses from these fa- 

mous debates. Edited, with introduc- 

tion and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 

| weg tH Pennsylvania ‘State College. 
Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Mat- 
thias R. Heilig. 

A scholarly treatment of the Bible 

from the literary viewpoint, Paper 15c, 
Flexible Cloth 200, 


Man bg a Country, The. No. 65. 
ale. 

Biographical sketch, historical intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Horace 
G. Brown, State Normal School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Paper 15c, Flex. Cloth 200. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other In- 
spirational Stories. No. 

Introduction and notes by Edward A. 

Parker. Paper 16c, Flex. Cloth 20c. 


Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29. 
(L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Ly- 
cidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron Hooper. 
Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising Editor, 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments and vo- 
cabulary. Paper 18c, Flex. Cloth 24c. 


Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. 

Introduction and notes by ange J A, 
Parker. Contents: Ligeia, The Gold 
Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, The 
Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of 
the House of Usher, The Assignation, 
and A Descent into the Maelstrom. Pa- 
per 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Silas Marner. No. 33. Eliot. 

Biographical sketch, notes, questions 
for study on each chapter, critical com- 
ments and bibliography. | The most com- 
piste edition published for class study. 

dited by Hiram R,. Wilson, State Nor- 
mal College, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C. 
Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. Paper 
30c, Flexible Cloth 36c. 


Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. 
Introduction and notes by Edward A. 
Parker. Contains most of the_ essays 
used in school work, including Rip Van 
Winkle and The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 

low. Paper 30c, Flexible Cloth 360. 


Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes, outlines. Also contains The For- 
saken Merman, Rugby Chapel, _Self-De- 
pendence and others. Paper 15c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 20c. 


Some Water Birds. No. 25. Inez N. 
- cFee. . 

escription and stories. Pa 15 

Flexible Cloth 20c. a 


Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. 
>repared especially for school use. 
Biographical introduction, explanatory 
notes, questions for study, suggested 
composition subjects. _ Il'ustrated, TPa- 
per 30c, Flexible Cloth 36c, 


Vision of - Launfal, The. No. 5. 
owell 
Biographical sketch, notes, ‘wen 
Paper 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c 


Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13.  Se- 
lected. 
Biographical sketch and notes. Pa- 
per 15c, Flexible Cloth 20c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. 

Introduction, notes ce, questions by 
Themes Cc. Blaisdell, peers Rock, Pa. 
State Normal Scho and Emest C. 
Noyes, Assistant "Biot! of Schools, 
Allegheny County, Pa. Paper 24c¢, 
Flexible Cloth 300, 


Hamlet. ‘No. 49. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas ©. Blaisdell, and ae Louise 
Marsh, Eastern High School, Detroit, 
Mich.’ Paper 24c, Flexible Cloth 30c. 


Julius Cesar. No. 41. 
Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c. 


Macbeth. No. 43. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. 

Introduction, notes and questions by 
Thomas C. Blaisdell. Paper 24c, Flex- 
ible Cloth 30c, 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 


(Order from Office Nearest to You) 
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It means lowered vitality 
andenergy—depleted nerve 
force and mental exhaus- 
tion. At the first symptom 
of fatigue, try a teaspoonful 
of Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate in a glass of cold 
water. Wonder- 
fully refreshing 
and invigorating. 
Soothes tired 
nerves. Supplies 
nourishing phos- 
phatestothebody. 
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In this easy way 


There is an easy, pleasant, scientific 
way for attaining proper weight. It 
has proved itself for 18 years. Count- 
less people all around you show its 
good results. 

That way is Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, now in world-wide use. No 
unusual exercise or diet is required. 
People now use over a million boxes 
yearly, and excess fat is not one-tenth 
so common as it was. 

You should know Marmola. We state 
every ingredient and tell you how and 
why it acts. When you know it you 
will use it until you reach the slender- 
ness you wish. Find out the facts in 
justice to yourself. 


Marmola Prescription Tablets are sold 
by all druggists at $1 per box. Send this 
coupon for our latest book, a 25-ct. sample 
free and our guarantee. Clip it now. 


The Pleasant Way to Reduce 
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Letters to a Country Teacher 


(Continued from page 75) 


of the kind of service that was being 
given that she felt inspired with new 
courage and hopefulness. 

You were hearing a class in eighth- 
grade history at the time—forty min- 
utes for the recitation, too. (She said 
that you explained your plan of alter- 
nating subjects and classes and that 
she quite approved of it.) Your pu- 
pils talked so earnestly and so easily 
about national ideals of government 
and the work of certain great states- 
men in upholding those ideals that she 
wanted to shake hands with you then 
and there. It was a splendid illustra- 
tion of the problem method in actual 
use and your pupils had “caught on.” 

She heard recitations in reading, lan- 
guage, and geography, I believe. And 
she examined the pupils’ work in sew- 
ing and manual training. Now, give 
heed to this, Alice—she says she had 
never, in all her years’ experience in 
rural schools, visited a school in which 
there was so strong a spirit of co-op- 
eration between pupils and _ teacher. 
And last fall you cried about the dis- 
cipline! 

Now comes the biggest surprise of 
all, Alice! Miss McKnight was so 
pleased with your teaching ability and 
your capacity for learning that she has 
conferred with the president of the 
Normal School and other members of 
the faculty here, with the result that 
we are offering you a free scholarship 
in the institution, good for a four-year 
course in education. Aren’t you proud 
of yourself? I am so happy for you. 
I know you will accept, and I am de- 
lighted to think that we shall see each 
other often next year. 


With sincere affection, 
ELIZABETH DALY. 


Playing Store 
By A Texas Teacher 


One of the most interesting amuse- 
ments for Friday afternoon, while the 
larger pupils are having spelling, 
geography, or arithmetic matches, is a 
school store. The little folks cannot 
have a spelling match, but are anxious 
to have something. You can get any 
number of articles for the store by 
writing to companies advertising in 
magazines and asking for free “stock” 
for your “Model Educational Store.” 


empty boxes, cartons, cans, spools, etc., 
and they are of untold value to a pri- 

mary teacher. A United States postal 
card is all the equipment you need to 
get your store established. A book- 


“storeroom” for the “stock.” Let Will 
be the clerk and have it understood 
that whenever he makes a mistake 
in his transactions, someone else will 
be employed. While Will tries not to 
make a mistake, the other children 
watch anxiously, hoping for a chance 
to become clerk. 

Always have the price of each arti- 
cle to be sold written plainly on the 
blackboard. Always ask the pupils 
the prices of the groceries. The 
teacher should call the pupils to her, 
one at a time, and ask them to go to 
the store to buy something for her; 
for instance, Mary is asked to take 
twenty-five ‘cents (toy money) and 
purchase a box of jello and a bar of 
laundry soap. Mary cannot go to the 
store again if she does not bring back 
the right change; and Will, the clerk, 
must give her the right change or lose 
his position. 


Education is more indispensable, 
and must be more general, under a 
free government than any other. In 
a monarchy the few who are likely to 
govern must have some education, but 
the common people must be kept in 
ignorance; in an aristocracy the nobles 
should be educated, but here it is even 
more necessary that the common peo- 
ple should be ignorant; but in a free 
government knowledge must be gen- 
eral and ought to be universal.—John 


The Thing You Want Is There 


The morning bell is the voice of the 
wilderness. The only overseer the sun. 
The only books are mountain streams, 
rounded stones, and the rugged knobs 
where lesser books have been inspired. 
The only crayon dust the purple haze 
where sky and pine and sumac meet. 
Your only care to suit the moment to 
Whatever you want is 
For fishing, hiking, tennis, rid- 
ing, boating—or just plain refreshing 
rest breathing the pine laden air— 


your will. 
yours. 


there’s no place like the Ozarks. 
Modern hotels, camps, cottages and 
bungalows in cool, delightful spots you 
might never otherwise be able to see 
are made easily and economically 
accessible via Frisco Lines. 

Write me for Booklet No. 5 that 

describes the charm and variety or 

the various Ozark Resorts—it’s free. 


J. N. CORNATZAR, P. T. M., FRISCO LINES 
832 Frisco Building, St. “Louis, Mo. 
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Every Teacher Knows— 


That ‘‘All Work and No Play’’ does not tend to make 
the best pupils. Here is a book that has helped thou- 
sands of teachers to obtain better results in their 
school work through the use of Organized Play. 


400 G AMES FOR SCHOOL, HOME 


AND PLAYGROUND 


A new game book prepared primarily for teachers. 
Full instructions are given for playing more than 
four hundred games, together with such information 
of a general nature as will make the book of the 
greatest practical value and usefulness, 

The aim has been to provide games suitable for every 
age, purpose and occasion. There are indoor and outdoor 
games; games calling for either physical or mental effort: 
games in which children of varying ages may participate, 
as is necessarily the case in ungraded schools; games suit- 
able for use at social or community gatherings; games for 
special purposes in classroom work; in fact every kind of 
game that teachers may need for use at any time. An ex- 
amination of the list of contents below will show the wide 
scope and variety of the material supplied. 

An especially helpful feature of the book is the introduc- 
tion preceding each chapter. This is designed as a guide 
to the use of the games which follow and gives informa- 
tion in regard to such matters as formation, value of the 
type of game, age to which this type appeals, points to be 
kept in mind in playing, etc. 

Diagrams and illustrations aid in making clear the plan 
of many of the games, arrangement of the players, etc. 

The index also deserves special mention. Each game is 
listed alphabetically and classified (1) according to kind 
of game; and (2) according to the age to which it is best 
adapted. This classification makes it possible to easily and 


PER COPY 
quickly find any kind of game desired. $1 50: POSTPAID 


Classification of Contents 


Special Purpose Games | Bean Bag Games 
Arithmetic Ball Games 
Drawing Athletic Games 
Geography Contests—Individuals 
History Contests—Teams 
Language Jumping 
Music Races 
Nature Swatstick 
Reading Miscellaneous 
Spelling Quiet Games 
Miscellaneous Forfeits and Stunts 




















Value of | 

Discussion of Age Groups 

Counting Out and Choos- 
ing Sides 

Circle Games 

Dramatic Games 

Singing Games 

Mimetic Games 

Tag Games 

Hide and Chase Games 

Schoolroom Games 


320 pages, printed in clear, readable type on good paper and attractively bound 
in full aah. PRICE $1.50 per copy, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. Other offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Dansville, N. Y.—Des Moines, lowa—Nashville, Tenn.—San Francisco, Calif. 
(ORDER FROM OFFICE NEAREST TO YOU.) 
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Books | 
and II 


Each Book Con- 
tains Over 200 
of the Poems 


Most Frequently 
Requested by 
} Teachers 


Each Book Geu'Coves $1.00 Per baer) Postpaid 


20 Per Cent Discount on Orders of 10 or More Copies. 
¢ See Combination Prices Below. 


HESE volumes contain a unique collection of poems, For several years there 

has been published in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans a department of 
“Poems Our Readers Have Asked For.” This has been wonderfully popular and 
thousands of teachers have requested the publication of desired poems. 480 of those most 
freque ntly requested have been published in two volumes entitled “‘Poems Teachers Ask 
For.’’ In reality, therefore, these books are a compilation by teachers of the poems which 
they have found most desirable for use in their school ‘work. 

Included in the two volumes are a large number of the required poems in state courses 
of study, together with others ‘well adapted for reading, reciting, memory work, character 
study, ete. Many copyrighted poems have been used by special arrangement. These could 
otherwise be obtained only by purchasing numerous books from different publishers. 

The poems in each book are alphabetically indexed both by titles and by first lines. 

Each volume contains 214 pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in full cloth, 

Price of each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 20 per cent discount on orders of 10 
or more copies. Either volume with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.80. Either volume with The Pathfinder, one year, $1.80. Both vol- 
umes with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $3.60. Both volumes 
with The Pathfinder, one year, $2.60. Other combination offers on page 2. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, (°92iiesi%o Vou") 
DANSVILLE, N. Y.—DES MOINES, IOWA—NASHVILLE, TENN. —SAN FRANCISCO, ‘CALIF. 





























Just for Fun 








“And what did you learn in school 
to-day, dear?” “Oh, mother, I don’t 
i to educate you all over again, do 


ae (to Swedish maid)—Back 
from the show already, Olga? “Yes, 
mum.” “Scaramouche?” “No, not vera 
mooch.” 


JuDGE—I have listened very carefully 
to you, Mr. Brown, for an hour and I 
am none the wiser. COUNSEL (politely) 
—TI hardly expected your honor to be, 
but I thought you might be better in- 
formed. 


It was little Muriel’s first time in 
eo and she was somewhat awed 
the solemnity of the occasion. 
amma,” she whispered during a 
brief pause in the service, “does the 
minister live here, or does he come 
down from heaven every Sunday?” 


“Mr. Chairman,” complained the 
speaker, stopping in his address, “I 
have been on my feet nearly ten min- 
utes, but there is so much ribaldry and 
interruption, I can hardly hear myself 
speak.” “Cheer up, guv-nor,” came a 
voice from the rear, “you ain’t missin’ 
much.” 


A verger at Westminster Abbey was 
escorting a party of sightseers round 
the famous edifice. “Here,” he said at 
one place, “is the tomb of Addison.” 
The usual interval of impressed silence 
was broken by a husky voice from the 
rear: “Is that the man as invented the 
grammyphone?” 


A small boy strolled into an Arizona 
drug store and said: “Gimme a nick- 
el’s worth of assafetity.” The propri- 
etor wrapped it up and passed it over. 
“Charge it,” said the boy. “What 
name?” inquired the druggist. “Hunny- 
funkle,” was the answer. “Take it for 
nothing,” retorted the languid chemist. 
“T wouldn’t write asafoetida and Hun- 
nyfunkle both for a nickel.” 


At a public school examination in 
free-hand drawing a pupil appeared 
without a pencil. He was promptly 
taken to task by the teacher. “What 
would you think of a soldier without a 
gun?” she demanded. “Why,” stam- 
mered the boy, who happened to be a 
member of this school’s training corps, 
“why, I should think he was an of- 
ficer.” 


A farmer’s wife shipped a crate of 
eggs to a wholesale house in the city, 
but before doing so she wrote on one 
of them: “I received a penny for this 
egg. What did you pay for it?” She 
added her name and address. A year 
later she received an answer. It was 
written on the highly embellished sta- 
tionery of an actor. “My, dear mad- 
am,” he wrote, “while playing the part 
of Hamlet recently, I received your 
egg for nothing.” 


The prosecution had a strong case 
against Paddy.. His hat, which all the 
inhabitants could identify, had been 
found on the premises. Paddy, how- 
ever, denied all knowledge of the head- 
gear, and swore that he was not within 
a mile of the place at the time of the 
outrage, and so well did his witnesses 
corroborate his statement that he was 
able to, prove an alibi. Paddy was 
found “not guilty,” but seemed re- 
luctant to leave the dock. The magis- 
trate, thinking he did not understand 
the verdict, explained: “Well, my 
man, you are discharged; you need 
not wait.” “If ye plase, yer honor,” 
oe Paddy, “I’m waitin’ for me 

tt.” 


While on a holiday trip to New Zea- 
land, Dr. Henry van Dyke had an 
amusing experience when visiting a 
school for little children. The children 
had been taught to say, in reply to the 
question, “What would you do if a fire 
broke out in this building?” “We 
would rise in our places, step into the 
aisle, and march quietly out of the 
building,” and they had repeated this 
in chorus several times. Dr. van Dyke 
came into the room and took a seat on 
the platform and the teacher asked the 
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children, “What would you say if I 
told you that Dr. van Dyke is to speak 
to you this morning?” They romptly 
replied in chorus, “We woll rise in 
our places, step into the aisle, and 
march quietly out of the building!” 


A diminutive and mournful messen- 
ger boy answered a call from a Kan- 
sas City hotel, and as he entered the 
building there sneaked at his heels an 
apologetic, emaciated. dog. A guest, 
who is fond of boys and dogs, strolled 
up and eyed the pair. “Is that your 
pup, boy?” he asked. “Ya-as,” re- 
plied the boy, sadly. The man leaned 
over, snapped his fingers, smiled en- 
gagingly and coaxed. “Doggie, doggie! 
Nice doggie! Here doggie!” But the 
canine slunk back and tucked his tail 
tighter between his legs, his weak éyes 
shedding tears indicative of ,2 compre- 
hensive knowledge of man’s perfidy, 
His sorrow-wrapt little master eyed 
him with melancholy approval. “Your 
dog doesn’t seem to be very friendly, 
boy,” commented the man. “Don’t 
want him ter be friendly,” was the 
reply. ‘Want ’m ter be fea-rr-ce!” 





Your Eyes are 
Your Fortune 


A teacher’s EYES are her for- 
tune. Nothing impairs her ef- 
ficiency quite so seriously as 
tired, aching, irritated EYES. 


Keep your EYES clean, clear 
and healthy with Murine. It 
quickly soothes away the ir- 
ritation caused by chalk dust; 
relieves the strain of correct- 
ing papers and research work 
at night. Contains no harmful 
ingredients. 

Write THE MURINE COMPANY 

Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 
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and a cheerful, homelike atmos- 
even more pleasant and interest- 


For Yo UR 
At Your 
Journey’s End 
HAVE you ever noticed how the 
phere at your journey’s end “peps 
ing? In Cleveland, your journey’s 


prospect of a hearty welcome 
up” yourtrip and makes it seem 
end, The Ho! lenden Hotel, awaits 


you “with the closest thing to home 
you will find away from home, 


In Cleveland -its 
THE HOLLENDEN 


Superior Prins at E. ‘Sixth Street 


a 
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20 up. Allmakes. Trial and P: ts. 
Typewriters pyxb co. norcdstectation XG Kansas 


FOR VACATION MONTHS--WE WANT 


6 intelligent, educated ladies to travel, sell dealers and de- 
monstrate exquisite line of Beauty Preparations, $40 to $69 
a week and railroad fare, Interesting, dignified work. 


Gordon Gordon Ltd., Dept. 105, 2709 So. Wells St., Chicago. 
Basketry Materials rci.eatia, wooden ba: 


chair cane, Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beac's 
braided straw ba willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. S. 


LOUIS STOUGHTON DRAKE, inc., 32 EverettSt., Allston Station, Boston 34, Mass. 
KODAK FILMS— Sit eRe Fis 
DEVELOPED 5c— PRINTS 2c each. 


MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOLROOM WALLS 
Send for illustrated catalogue. Price 15 cents, 
STORFF BROS., Inc. 

Malden, Mass. 




















101 Ferry Street, 
Invitations, Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script letteri: . two 


Wedding 100 Visiting Cards, weg $800 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 8 isiciaet "Phi iladelphia, Pa. 





